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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL 
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E a) a FACTORIES 


20 RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


100,000 EMPLOYEES 


£261 MILLION TURNOVER 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


From Liverpéol, tennis balis...from Birmingham, tyres... from Manchester, 
liferafts ... from South Wales from more than 40 Duniop plants in Britain 
come a vast range of consumer and industrial goods. And in @ dozen overseas 
countries the Company's new symbol! identifies equally diversified and continually 
expanding manufacturing activities. 

Only tast year new factories in France, india and Rhodesia went into production, 
and plans were advanced for a second tyre factory in Japan. These resources and 
developments behind the Dunlop symbol are refiected in the progress of motoring, 
aviation, mining and countless other industries-and in the greater comfort and 
convenience we ali enjoy in our daily lives. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


THE COMMUNISTS: Concordat 


International communism now has to be seen as more dynamic, 
and as a body endowed with more than one head. The two poles 
of attraction correspond to two stages of revolutionary develop- 
ment, Russian and Chinese: at the Moscow conference the more 
mature Soviet Union carried the day, but it can no longer exact 
automatic conformity (p. 1109). 
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% But no one has plexed peaceful co-existence to the United 
t Nations. Yet, despite the efforts of Mr Khrushchev, Mr Lumumba, 
4 Colonel Mobutu, Dr Verwoerd and Lord Beaverbrook, it may 
5 Prove indestructible (p. 1114). 
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More Theology: Dr Fisher’s visit to Pope John fortifies those 
who hope that|the wounds of a divided Christendom may one day 
be healed (p. 1145). 


In Laos, there is danger of a new kind of Spanish Civil War 
(p, 1121). 


In Athens, classical communist tactics were used to provoke 
violent clashes between striking building workers and the police 
(p. 1122). 


The Bonn government is willing, after all, to talk trade to the 
communists in east Germany (p. 1117). 
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’ Mr Khrushchev insists ‘that if Finland reduces tariffs on goods 


} from the European Free Trade Association, Russia must be given, 


the sam¢ advantages (p. 1118). 
3 Blacks and Whites 


Britain’s adherence to the principle of free entry to all Common- 
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Talking About Recession 


® Britain’s cut of } per cent in Bank rate is right ; it is designed 
largely to help the dollar (p. 1155). The American recession is not 
expected to be pro'onged (p. 1131). 


® The Government continues to hope that its squeeze will force 
cars back into the export market, but Parliament's debate on this 
zy was very confused (p. 1116). 


4 ® Hire purchase debt outstanding continues to fall (p. 1160) 
; and the bad debt list lengthens (pp. 1161 and 1182). How the Ameri- 
= cans organise “ credit bureaus ™ to rate credit-worthiness (p. 1132). 
4 @ An article offers a non-partisan approach to the problem of 
R reshaping Governn.ent expenditure. Some things that ought to be 

paid for by consumers are still paid out of taxation and some 

a spending that is badly needed is consequenily squeezed out 
» (p. 1111). 
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Mergers: The proposed Leyland-Standard-Triumph link-up 
, Offers immediate advantages to Standard, but Leylands will have 
the main say (p. 1158). 

. Education , 


The teachers’ claim for higher salaries cuts less ice when based 
on envy of the police—and even doctors (p. 1118). 
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wealth immigrants is undergoing a new test as a record number 
of West Indians arrive (p. 1112). 
The African tactic at Lancaster House is to mark time on federa- 


tion while hoping to win control in Northern Rhodesia and con- 
cessions in the South (p. 1116). 


General de Gaulle is nearing the showdown with the army and the 
Algerian settlers (p. 1115). The flight of M. Lagaillarde and his 
colleagues to Spain could’ be ominous (p. 1147 


Mr Lumumba’s plight may have increased the danger of armed 
pan-African intervention in the Congo (p. 1115). 


AMERICA: Transit'on in Progress 


@ Organised labour made a vital contribution to Mr Kennedy’s 
victory and expected to achieve the substance of political power 
as a result. But it now finds that it must —_ for the appear- 
ance and symbols (p. 1127). 


@ First appointments to his Administration by Mr Kennedy 
bring youth and liberalism to the fore (p. 1128). 


®@ Congressional hearings on the economic situation and the 
appointment of a committee to study the distressed areas 
promise that the new Congress will be able to get down to 
work quickly (p. 1135). 


® Plans for reforming the defence organisation promise a fight 
both in the Pentagon and in Congress (p. 1128). 


Breaking Circuits: Manufacturers of electric equipment are being 
forced to abandon their pricing agreements by anti-trust action, 
but prices have tumbled anyway and have knocked out foreign 
competition (p. 1131). 


Sir David Eccles has been slightly more generous than the 
minority recommendation of the Anderson committee on students’ 
grants (p. 1122). 


Media . 


The upshot of a private member’s motion seems to be the need 
for a fresh inquiry into the press (p. 1117). 


The Pilkington committee on television has been getting bad 
advice from all the best peaple (p. 1118). 


Gas and Coal 

Unless it can get gas much more cheaply, Britain’s gas industry 
cannot compete in the sixties. There, are two possible ways to get 
it (p. 1157). Mr Robens says that the economic production of coal 
requires an output of 200 million tons: the Minister of Power 
agrees—but for different reasons (p. 1162). 


UNECONOMIC LOCOMOTIVES? An American expert sug- 
gests that diesels are not as economic as they at first appear 
(p. 1165). 
UNECONOMIC SHIPS? The new Oriana may prove the 
Chandos committee was wrong about replacing the Queen Mary 
(p. 1169). 
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Share Transfers : Important reforms are recommended by a high- 
powered committee (p. 1161). 
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} This system, which employs the programming 
; ; philosophy of the Stantec-Zebra Computer, has 
these facilities: 
t 1 Fast Multiplication 


2 Increase of available 1.A.8, and main store 


/ location 
High-speed paper tape input, output 
Magnetic tape input and output and as baching 
store 
Punch card input/output 


A complete medium size data processing 


— 


incorporating a 


transistorized electronic digital, computer 
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is Britain's 
biggest exporter 
of digital 
computers 


cacnonc | Stondard Telephones and Cobles Limited 


gistered Office: Connaught House, Aldwych, London W.C.2 
Group 


INFORMATION PROCESSING DIVISION: CORPORATION ROAD NEWPORT . MON 
' 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 
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I's an EXPORT world 
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La situacion comercial de |'Angle- 
terre demande dass wir mehr 
exportieren. Goering thought the 
alternative to not exporting was 
death through starvation; the P.M 
thinks exporting’s fun. We think 
it's plain common sense. With hire 
purchase, bank rates and special 
deposits subject to such neripatetic 
movements, how often have we 
blessed the fact that 45°, of our 
business is transacted beyond 
these islands’ shores. What stab- 
ility of employment and turnover 


though not always of profits - have 
we enjoyed through the cushioning 
effects of exports. We've been 
exporting since 1860 and even in 
those days we published our sales 
literature in five languages. Bi- 
lingualism is a commonplace with 
us; many of our staff are qu nque- 
lingual even the Managing Direc- 
tor speaks three languages. We've 
subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in a dozen _ countries 
overseas, and agents or dealers 
in nearly all the others— so there's 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.11 


Part of Morgans’ world-wide Group. of Companies 


hardly a country in the world we 
don't visit or where you won't find 
a Morgans product. We're sorry if 
this sounds like boasting but we're 
proud of our export tradition. And 
with all the gloom about exports 
that seems to be fashionable at the 
moment, we feel this is the 
occasion to pay tribute to all the 
employees of the Group who help 
to develop, make and sell the 
products on which our export 
performance depends. 
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At the hub of affairs... 
is the publication which 
gives all those concerned 
with international affairs 
their essential knowledge 
of the men and women 
who make those affairs in 


every sphere of human 
achievement. 
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~ Anew building! .. ‘ 
Whats inside ? 
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New buildings going up. And up. 

Higher and more isolated (on all sides) 
~—-more sun more wind—more weather. 
And incidentally, more glass (take a look 

The International around the City!). People have to live 

Who's Who 1960 and work inside, comfortably. The 

contains the essential eas solution of this modern problem is to 

biographies of today’s International install a Carrier air-conditioning system. , 

leading personalities Only ae have an air-conditioning 

in every important ° system fully developed for every type of 

ake aide in Who’s Who multi-room, multi-storeyed building— 

every country of and British weather! “Weathermaster’ 

the world. and .‘Twinair’ for perimeter zones, 

inne siteiensitee 1960 ‘Cc Sere for interior zones. Ask us 

hundreds of new entries # SEE NEE OR. 

and includes many ! 

of people prominent : 

in countries where no 1,050 pages 

national “Who's Who”  £6./0.0 net 

is published. Just published | 


— 
- 
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EUROPA PUBLICATIONS 


sia aie Air Conditioning Systems 
18 Bedford Square, London, W.C.L | ‘CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


24 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.! Tel. Victoria 6858 


THE PIONEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING 
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CIBA (A.R.L.) Limited . Makers of synthetic resins and adhesives . Duxford, Cambridge 
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SNEL PRODUCTS 


[ 


ANDSSUIPS 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products and Ferro-Alloys 
Designers and Builders of Vessels and Industrial Machinery 


NIPPON KOKAN««. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office: 2, 1-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: STEELTUBE TOKYO, KOKANSHIP TOKYO 

New York Office: Room 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Evropean Office: Kreuzstrasse 34 II, Disseldorf, West Germany 
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BUT NEVER TOO BIG 
TO KNOW YOU 


People sometimes think a large organisation must be impersonal. 

As a as the Leyland Group is concerned, nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

We're certainly big—in fact, we're the largest manufacturers of heavy-duty 
diesel vehicles in Britain, and the world’s leading exporters. But we 
wouldn't be if it weren’t for you. And that’s why, whether you are a one- 
man transport business or a large fleet operator, your interests are ours. 

If you need a truck from 3 to 150 tons—we can supply it . . . built to your 
specification if necessary. Buses? They go all the way from 26 to 78-seaters 
—designed for every purpose. We've also a worldwide spares and repairs 
service always on tap to keep vehicles on route. 

So if you have any road transport problem, don’t hesitate to drop in and see 
us at our London Office, our works or any of our depots. Big or not, we 
promise you a big welcome. 


ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. 
SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW LEYLAND, LANCS. 
SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 
WATFORD, HERTS. 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.!. Tel: MAY fair 856! 
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The Scammell Scerab Mechanical Horse 
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The new Leyland 
* Power-Plus* 24-ton 
¢.v.w. Octopus 


tie 


Leyiand Leopard coach 
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Yinest Jfemaca Crgars 





FAR EAST SERVICE SOON TO BE EXTENDED WITH 
, BOEING 707 TO 


‘ ‘ 


AND 


— TOKYO 


Renowned Senator Service on board 
Full details from your travel agent or 





FOR 
LUFTHANSA 
A, | , GERMAN AIRLINES 
vd 29 PICCADILLY LONDON wi 


REGENT 1501 


v p AND 
Aaa OFFICES -'IN MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN 


CHARACTER 
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Regular, Reliable and Restful Service 
by NIGHT or DAY for 
HOLLAND :; DENMARK - SWEDEN - GERMANY 


2 os i" 
in 








Pe 
| AUSTRIA - SWITZERLAND - ITALY 
a 
ds e 
” " 
ips The Route 
e - 
- for the Discerning Traveller 
i | | . 
i Most tickets are inter-available by either service 
= Full details from British Railways and Trave/ Agents | 
4 @ranch of Sole importers: Lammert S'Gutier ot Drury Uane ; BRITISH RAILWAYS ZEELAND SS. Co. 
a | ! acco Co. (ot Great Brita and iretar ‘ | ai 
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SUPPLYING THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WORLD 
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FUN IRON & STEEL CO., LID. 


Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
: Saas STRELFULI Tokyo 
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It’s a Christmas gift! 
It’s an investment! 
; give your friends a subscription to 


THE ECONOMIST 


£4 10s. a year (£2 Ss. for 6 months). Here's a first-class way of sending 
your good wishes fifty-two times over. Ask your local branch of 
\ 


W. H. Smith's to arrange it for you. It’s so easy—no parcel to pack, 


no post to catch. 
Let pees 


OME TEAS co it for you 


An attractive greeting card is prov ided for vou to notify your friends 
when the subscription is to begin. 


FOR LOW COSTS, TOP QUALITY IN 
THE 60’S - LOOK TO JAPAN 


CONSULT CHIYODA’ FOR... 
Process Plants : eens Equipment : 


Petroleum Refineries Heat Exchangers 
Petrochemical Plants Coolers 

Coal Chemical Plants Condensers 

Fertilizer Plants Heaters 

Chemical Fibre Plants High Pressure Vessels 
Synthetic Fibre Plants Distillation Columns 
Synthetic Resin Plants Fractionating Towers 
Oil & Fat Plants API Standard Tanks 
Soap & Detergent Plants Floating Roof Tanks 
Nuclear Plants. Spherical Tanks 


@® CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 

No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU 
TOKYO, JAPAN 

Coble Address: »  CHIYOTAKA TOKYO" 
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‘how could 
| save... 


“on cold-storage costs?” 


COLD STORES with the highest efficiencies have had particular attene 
tion paid to their insulation. First-class insulation reduces the size 
and operation:l costs of cooling plant and permanently maintains 
its efficiency. Newalls, as manufacturers of a very wide range of 
insulation materials, and application contractors on a world-wide 
basis, offer over fifty years experience in solving any problem 
connected with cold insulation. Technical advice and estimates are 
provided without charge. 


In a. wore — MEWALLSINSULATION! 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED. WASHINGTON. CO. DURHAM A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & REWALL ORGANISATION 


EASTERN 
NIGERIA 
SAFE, 
SOUND AND 
FRIENDLY! 


Independent Nigeria offers a warm welcome to British 
industrial ent Nowhere are the opportunities 
than in 


. Please write or telephone ae copy of “Investment 
Opportunities in Eastern Nigeria”—your practical, 


up-to-the-minute illustrated guide to one of the Common 
roealth’s finest and friendliest investment fields. 
The Industrial Liaison Officer tM BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


Office of the Agent General for Eastern en 96-100, Aidersgate Street, Londen, £.C.1. "Phone: MOttarch 6254. 
9 Northumberland Avenue. London, W.C.2. ( Te/: TRA/falgar 1244 
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PAPER IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE - A REPORT FROM THE REED PAPER GROUP 


‘ 


Will paper’s value 


to industry 


become even greater? 


1 
Today paper manufacture and conversionwranks as the sixth-largest industry in Britain. Each one 
of us uses, on average, 180 pounds of paper and paper products every year. 
This article assesses paper's industrial potential related to the ever-growing diversity of tasks it 
performs. It describes its conventional role purely as paper; its role as the successful partner of 
other materials; and a newer, fascinatingly unexpected role in which it loses\its identity as paper. 


PAPER'S THREEFOLD 
PERSONALITY 


Paper has been used to communicate and 
record information ever since the days of 
the Pharaohs. But its widespread use in 
industry dates from the time when mech- 
anical production made its manufacture 
cheap. 

Today, because of its inherent versa- 
tility, paper has become one of the basic 
materials upon which our industrial civil- 
isation depends. In a jarge variety of ways 
and forms, it is employed throughout 

- practically every type of industry. Basi- 
cally its.uses are threefold—there ate the 
everyday, easily recognisable tasks it per- 
forms purely as paper; those which it 
performs in partnership with other materi- 
als; and those in which it takes on an 


altogether new identity. 

Just what are the qualities which are 
enabling paper so successfully to perform 
these tasks? And do these qualities, allied 
to paper's threefold personality, give pro- 
mise of an reater industrial future? 

a” 


PAPER AS PAPER 


In the industrial sphere, as throughout 
the whole of modern society, paper and 
board products have become indispensa- 
ble for performing a host of everyday jobs 


—communicating, labelling, invoicing, . 


promoting, packaging and protecting. As 
industry grows, so paper in these familiar 
roles is growing in parallel. All the con- 
ventional jobs still need doing, but on an 
ever-bigger and more complex scale. 

To mect these needs great technical 


advances have been made by Britain's 
paper industry. Paper's virtues of versa- 
tility, strength, lightness and low cost are 
being increasingly exploited to develop 
ever-better products for industrial packa- 
ging and printing. 


Because of these same qualities, paper 
has adapted itself ideally to new methods 
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such as electronic computing and mech- 
anical accounting. Reed marketing experts 
forecast that, as these new techniques 
continue to grow, demand for specialised 
paper and board products will increase 
still further. 


PAPER AS PARTNER 


Paper today is no less vital to industry in 
its second major role: that of partner to 
other materials. 

Here, too, paper's versatility and infi- 
nite variability enable it to adapt itself to 
widely differing functions, ranging from 
the most strenuous to the most sensitive. 
For example, tougher grades enable us to 
have rugged abrasives such as quartz, 
emery, sand or glass papers. These pro- 
vide modern industry ‘with vital tools for 
its grinding and polishing. Likewise, 
photographic prints and engineer's blue- 
prints represent team-work between spe- 
cialised papers and the light-sensitive 
chemicals with which they are coated. 

Other partnerships are at work every- 
where: products such as bitumen-lamina- 
ted papers, carbon papers, litmus papers, 
the transfers used to apply decoration to 
china and earthenware, to quote only a 
few. No doubt there will be many more. 
Paper's potential for combination seems 
virtually unlimited. 


WHEN PAPER 
CEASES TO BE PAPER 


The third facet of paper’s industrial po- 
tential is fascinating and totally unexpec- 
ted. Paper may be combined with other 
substances in such a way as to change its 
whole character. To the layman’s eye, it 
virtually loses its indentity as paper! 

Research by the paper industry has led 

to the development of many of these hy- 
brid, paper-based materials. While retain- 
ing paper's inherent virtues of lightness 
and low cost, they also reveal properties 
not normally associated with paper-—-con- 
siderable strength, for instance. 
PAPER FOR PIPING. |Paper-based piping, 
which is not! only immensely strong but 
completely impermeable to moisture, is a 
notable example. Known as pitch-fibre 
pipe, this paper product is succeeding on 
merit alone. It has no price advantage 
over conventional materials. It attracts 
customers because it is light, for’ easier 
transport and laying; because it is resil- 
ient, for greater resistance to damage ; and 
because it is jointed without cement, to 
allow laying in all weathers. 

Pitch-fibre pipe was first marketed in 
this country by a Reed Paper Group com- 
pany. Statistics show that it is gaining a 
worthwhile share of the market, not only 


for drainage but as buried electrical 
conduit. 
WALLS OF PAPER. This new, surprising 
aspect of paper's versatility is also pro- 
ving of increasing value to the building 
industry. Important, though unspectacu- 
lar, products such as building board and 
roofing felt have been in universal use for 
some time. But nowadays the Reed Paper 
Group contributes something much more 
revolutionary. Laminated plastic, already 
commonplace on our kitchen equipment, 
is now being used to fabricate exterior 
walls and interior partitioning. 
Consisting of layer upon layer of stout 
paper bonded with synthetic resin, lamin- 


ated plastic panels form the surface of 
both “curtain walling” and interior parti- 
tioning. In prefabricated units, they, are 


Britain's foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 
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enclosed in a light metal framework. 
These are then attached directly to a 
building's steel or concrete skeleton, thus 
enabling modern architects to dispense 
with conventional weight-bearing walls. 

Laminated plastic is a striking example 
of the rigidity and permanence of paper in 
its new role. It saves time and money, is 
completely weatherproof, and is ideally 
suited to the spirit and techniques of mo- 
dern architecture. For all these reasons, it 
is fast growing in favour, particularly for 
schools, flats and office blocks. 


NEW CONQUESTS AHEAD 


Will paper go on finding new tasks to 
perform? The Reed Paper Group is con- 
fident that the answer is “yes”. Paper's 
infinite versatility, its capacity for pro- 
gressive technological development, must 
surely give promise of an even greater in- 
dustrial future. 

To this end, the Group’s entire resources 
are harnessed. With interests embracing 
every aspect of paper making and con- 
version, Reed are laying maximum stress 
upon forward thinking. For example, the 
Group’s Technical Division is carrying 
out constant research to devise new in- 
dustrial uses for paper. Likewise, the 
Group’s Economic Research Department 
intensively studies economic and indus- 
trial developments and their bearing on 
paper. 

This flexible, farsighted thinking is 
shown in all the Group's activities at 
every level—product marketing, machine 
and production planning, management 
selection and personnel training. Every- 
where there is an alert awareness of the 
nation’s growing and changing needs. The 
Reed Paper Group is determined to meet 
these needs by realistic forward planning 
now. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Reed 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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The Louis Pasteur of 1975? 


NDRE, A BRIGHT 8-YEAR-OLD, is the son of a French 
coalminer. But his future may be a great one. In 

the old days he would have been forced to earn his 
living in his teens, to add valuable francs to the family 
budget. Now the picture has changed. Between 1945 
and 1957 the annual output from French mines rose 
from 35 to over §9 million tons and France now has 
one of the most efficient’ coal-mining industries in the 
world, with a remarkably high rate of production per 


man. Earnings at the coal face have nearly doubled. As 
a result, André’s father can afford to let him continue 
with his studies, up to and including the University. 
Soon after the end of World War II, French coal mines 
began using Atlas Copco lightweight rock drills, fitted 
with Sandvik Coromant drill steels. And this is only one of, 
many major engineering projectsin which Atlas Copcoand 
Sandvik Coromant equipment has played a part. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Sitlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 
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Reshuffling the Brass . 


Communists of the 
World United? 


ALILEO’S words, eppur si muove, may, ‘n a sense, be the most appro- 
G priate comment on the 22 days of debates in the Kremlin, from November 
10th to December 1st, which were as significant as they were secret. 
For more than 30 years the Communist International had of a movement but 
the name. The Comintern, after an active revolutionary infancy, led a parasitical 
existence, an appendix of the Russian party, until its demise in 1943. Stalin 
took decisions in his own politbureau, and the international body served merely 
as a platform for publicising his views or as an organ for the transmission of 
his orders. After the war, the Cominform, the truncated offspring of the 
Comintern limited to, Europe alone, was also treated by Stalin as a dummy for 
his ventriloquism. No scope for real life or genuine controversy existed within 
the Stalinist International. 

But now come the signs of unaccustomed life. The very length of the 
Moscow meeting confirms the other evidence of dissension, and gives additional 
proof that the monolithic structure is crumbling. For once the final communiqué, 
stating that the participants had become acquainted with their respective view- 
points and positions, can be suspected of understatement rather than exaggera- 
tion. In the last few weeks the walls of the Kremlin must have witnessed a 
debate as passionate as the famous controversy of the mid-twenties over the 
respective merits of socialism in a single country and of permanent revolution. 

The new debate was somewhat reminiscent of the old, only the historical 
setting is now entirely different. Communism is no longer limited to a single 
country. Twelve of the 81 parties represented in Moscow are in power in 
their own countries; the other 69 can be roughly divided into those of 
countries belonging to the West—of which only the Italian and French parties 
have a mass foliowing—and those of the undeveloped countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, still seeking a guiding line for their rapidly changing 
circumstances. Such a variety in size and background should normally have 
been reflected in debates. Stalin, however, in his time, had managed to discipline 
the heterogeneous groups into an obedient chorus without dissenting voices. 
But times have changed with Peking’s challenge to Moscow’s monopoly of 
orthodoxy, a challenge particularly strong in the last year or so. Despite the 
emphasis on unity and unanimity in this week’s declaration, there is no doubt 
that the communist eagle has now two heads, each with its own voice. 

The two poles of attraction of the communist world correspond to two stages 
of revolutionary development. China’s attitude is, in some respects, reminiscent 
of Russia’s own some 40 years ago. Just as the Russians in the early days of 
the revolution saw in the western powers the “ interventionist ” allies of the 
white guards, so the Chinese now see in them the backers of Chiang ‘Kai-shek 
and the. defenders of Formosa. The Soviet Union, before joinirtg the League 
of Nations, viewed all international agreements with contempt mingled with 
suspicion. The Chinese, still treated as international outcasts, are roughly in 
the same mood. Such parallels should obviously not be overdone. China is 
not isolated. It is a member of a powerful alliance protected by massive Soviet 
armaments. Peking has made it plain that in its view the economic resources 
of the European partners of the block ought to be harnessed more actively for 
the development of its Asiatic half. The remaining surplus, in its opinion, 
should not be squandered on all neutrals indifferently. b but should be concentrated 
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on those showing zeal in the “ anti-imperialist” struggle. 
Even in those countries, the Chinese argue on the basis of 
their own experience with the Kuomintang, the communist 
parties should preserve their autonomy and always prepare 
for the final seizure of power. In brief, China, itself in the 
throes of a gigantic social transformation, would like the 
whole international communist body to tense its muscles for 
the quickest possible victory. 

It is no accident that in recent discussions the Chinese 
“were quoting Lenin, while the Russians insisted that the 
scripture must be adapted to changed circumstances. Indeed, 
\ the Soviet Union is no longer what it was in Lenin’s time. 
‘The Soviet population which carried out that change wants 


rewards for the decades of sacrifices. Mr Khrushchev counts , 


on the doctrine of peaceful co-existence to enable him to 
reconcile these popular aspirations at home with the ultimate 
aims of international communism. His basic premise is re- 
stated in the new declaration : 

Peace is a sure ally of socialism, because time works for 

against capitalism. 

In the Khrushchev vision, the economic expansion of the 
Soviet block, the contradictions within the western world 
and its growing isolation as a result of spreading neutralism 
should prove enough, in the long run, to ensure the victory 
of communism. Time should be assisted whenever the 
decasion presents itself without undue risks. But to gain 
time, and economic ‘resources into the bargain, a deal with 
the western powers is worth while. And for the sake of 
such a deal some concessions can be made, some potential 
advantages foregone and some frictions avoided. Where 


youthful China is in a hurry, the more mature Soviet Union 


wants to hasten slowly. 


IFFERENCES about tactics, timing and the assessment of 
D risks are really at the heart of the controversy about the 
“ inevitability of war.” 
the only protagonists. Other communist parties have dis- 


Moscow and Peking are no longer 


covered that they, too, have preferences. Many communists 
in Latin America and Asia are apparently attracted by China’s 
more dynamic programme. In Europe, too, tiny Albania is 
not Mao’s only companion. There are shades even in the 
acceptance of the Khrushchev thesis. M. Thorez welcomes it 
with less enthusiasm than Signor Togliatti'; the east German 
leaders, perhaps discontented with Mr Khrushchev’s dilatori- 
ness about Berlin, greet it less whole-heartedly than the Poles. 
(With Jugoslavia outside the pale, Poland finds itself at the 
very opposite end from the Chinese. Hence, Mr Gomulka 
is reported as Mr Khrushchev’s most active supporter in this 
conflict. The reasons which made Mr Gomulka lead a revolt 
against Moscow’s hegemony four years ago have now made 
him the champion of Soviet leadership.) Indeed, the differ- 
ences now cut across frontiers, and the interplay of and 
international issues renders alignments even more fluid and 
complicated. Both tendencies have supporters in all parties, 
including Mr Khrushchev’s own ; and it is this that makes 
the balance so precarious. 

On the face of it, Mr Khrushchev carried the’ day in 


Moscow, apparently with the backing of his European part-\ 
ners. The lengthy declaration issued on Monday insists that - 


_ the Soviet party is universally accepted as “the vanguard” 
and “the example.” A whole chapter is devoted to proving 


i 
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that peaceful co-existence is possible, and that disarmament 
is a desirable, though difficult, objective. The struggle for 
national independence is stated as the primary aim for back- 
ward areas. But the communist parties of the western world 
must, above all, “ struggle for peace” and are given much 
freedom as to the tactics and the political alliances into which 
they may enter. All this is in keeping with the Khrushchev 
doctrine, and the Soviet leader has obtained a mandate to 
have another go with the new American president. 


\ 
T is a mandate, not a blank cheque. The anti-American tone 
of the declaration is striking. “American imperialism 
. the international gendarme. . . .” is the arch-villain of 
the piece. The Chinese do not seem to have entirely wasted 


‘their 22 days of bargaining. The emphasis on national 


independence movements is balanced by a warning of the 
risk that countries gaining independence may enter into 
alliances with the western powers. There are plenty of loop- 
holes for the Chinese, who are masters of the art of paying 
lip-service to Moscow’s orders while going quietly their own 
way. They have some reasons fot such behaviour. In the 
nineteen-twenties they listened to Stalin’s orders and were 
crushed by Chiang, in the nineteen-forties' they turned a deaf 
ear to Stalin’s veto and carried out their victorious revolution. 
Mao and Chou En-lai were both politically active on the 
two occasions, and such memories are bound to colour their 
actions when the compromise how painfully reached comes 
to be put into practice. 

As the various delegations now report to their central com- 
mittees and the word seeps downward, the veil of secrecy 
may soon be partly lifted. Practice will also show the extent 
of the Sino-Soviet reconciliation. But the western: govern- 
ments can already bury one illusion and start getting accus- 
tomed to a new historical phase. The illusion is the hard- 
dying hope that the two communist partners will break apart. 
There is no room here to recall all the ties keeping them 
together. It will be enough to repeat that Peking and Moscow 
are divided on the means, not on the ends, of policy. It is, 
therefore, idle to pin any hopes on a conflict between 
“ European ” Russia and Asiatic China. The Moscow meet- 
ing simply shows that even when the differences are tense, 
the communist partners prefer to discuss them in private and 
try to present an image of unity to the outside world. 

What is new about the Moscow conference is the 
demonstration it gives, if only by its very length, that the 
Communist International is no longer just an! obedient tool 
of a master in the Kremlin. The International has acquired 
some life of its own, responsive to pressures from more than 
one quarter. Quite possibly the prospect that is being held 
out of equipping Nato with Polaris weapons helped the pro- 
Chinese draftsmen last week. A disarmament deal with 
President Kennedy might equally reinforce Mr Khrushchev’s 
international position, ‘since many of his Moscow colleagues 
still think that the proof of his co-existentialist pudding is 
in the eating. Three years ago, the delegates of world 
communism gathered in Moscow to draw the lesson of the 
Hungarian upheaval. This‘ time, they met to clear up Sino- 
Soviet differences. The manifesto recommends this method 
as good for the future. International communism now has 
to be seen as more dynamic, and as a |body endowed with 
more than one head. 
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All According to IE 


An economic homily on Britain’s present problem 
of government expenditure 


T is now fairly evident that Parliament's new machinery 
I for closer scrutiny of government expenditure, about 

which so much was said earlier in the year, is not really 
going to work. The estimates for 1961-62 are now being 
worked out in Whitehall by the usual process of inter-depart- 
mental bargaining, and once they are ready jt is highly prob- 
able that the debate about them will follow strictly political 
lines. Some people will say that this is natural and inevitable. 
Labour is traditionally public-expenditure-minded—especially 
at the moment, when Professor Galbraith’s complaint about 
“* public squalor amid private opulence ” tends to run through 
most Labour propaganda like a Greek chorus. The Con- 
servatives are traditionally public-economy-minded, in broad 
principle even if not on very many actual and individual 
things. But in fact this whole question—of whether, where 
and when one should favour increases or decreases in govern- 
ment expenditure—happens to be one case where an economic 
homily can be genuinely devoted to trying to clear up a 
muddle, not to scoring party points. It would be nice to get it 
started before the debates on the estimates begin. Before 
making the homily, one must beg leave to make just one 
departure from human language into economic jargon: to 
use, and explain, the term “income elasticity of demand ” 
(hereafter called IE), 

This concept, which should lie at the root of any sensible 
approach to the problem, is really very simple. As a country 
grows richer its demand rises more quickly for some goods 
and services (e.g. luxuries) than for others (e.g. old-fashioned 
necessities). Quite a lot of things in the first category are 
things that can be bought directly by the consumer, and with 
them the change in demand takes place automatically. The 
prospering consumer goes forward and buys ever more goods 
with a high IE (e.g. household durables, motor cars, air travel 
and oil) but spends proportionately less on things with, a low 
IE (e.g. basic food, rail transport, shipping travel and coal). 

British governments, however, have now become entangled 
in two, difficulties about this. The first is that they have got 
used to picking up the bill for helping all industries whose 
products suffer from a low IE—for giving subventions to 
depressed farmers, railways, shipowners and coal mines. The 
second point—which Labour has befn quicker to recognise 
than the Conservatives—is that many of the goods and services 
that we have grown used to the government providing are 
things that ought, at the present stage of our society, to be 
expanding more than proportionately with national income 
because they have a high IE. 

Perhaps the most obvious examples of government-provided 
things with a high IE are education, roads, and capital expendi- 
ture on making the country more beautiful (e.g. town planning 
expenditure, both directly on things like parks and indirectly 
on compensation payments to people who are prevented by 
planning regulations from using their land or property in an 
‘ugly way). But a fairly high IE should probably also be a char- 
acteristic of many other current services provided by govern- 
ment authorities (e.g. police services, health inspection ser- 


vices) and also many forms of local authorities’ capital expendi- 
ture on public works (e.g. more efficient sewage systems). 

Two other major forms of government expenditure are 
expenditure on defence and on the relief of poverty. Un- 
fortunately, at present, defence has a high IE. As the world 
has grown richer, it has grown more scientific ; and science 
abroad is applied to making wéapons systems ever more : 
complicated and expensive. If we are to have effective defence, , 
we have to keep up with the Ivanoviches. On the other hand, 
almost by definition, expenditure on relief of poverty should 
have a low IE. As national income per head grows, most 
humanitarian people would agree that national assistance pay- 
ments per head should go up approximately in proportion. 
But clearly they cannot for ever go on growing more than in 
proportion; if they did, they would eventually overtake 
average incomes per head, which is absurd. Moreover, even 
if the rates of payment in relief to the needy grow in exact 
proportion to national income, it lies in the logic of an en- 
richening society that there should be proportionately fewer 
needy people about. In normal circumstances, therefore; this 
important form of government expenditure with a low IE 
should show a relative decline as national income rises; this 
should bring the budget some relief. But it is at this point 
that British governments have got into another extraordinary 
fix : 


Wwe has happened is that services originally designed for 
relief of the needy—especially pensions, council housing 
services, ‘and the free health service—have been extended to 
become services that give a subvention to ordinary people who 
are not needy at all. And in the form in which ordinary people 
want these services (as distinct from that in which poorer 
people need them) all these services happen to have a very 
high IE. Insurance policies which give us a growing margin 
above subsistence in our old age, decent housing, and some 
frills of comfort in treatment when we are sick, are all things 
on which most of us individually would spend proportionately 
more of our incomes as we grow richer. So the appalling situa- 
tion has now been reached where the great majority of expendi- 
tures in the government's budget are of a sort that probably 
ought to grow more than proportionately with national income. 

In practice, no Government is willing to accept the con- 
clusion that rates of tax must go on steadily rising in order 
to pay for this ; it is just as well that none is, for otherwise 
perpetually increasing taxation would damage incentives and 
would thus itself do. something to prevent national income 
from rising as fast as it should. For several years, and 
especially since 1951, British Governments have therefore 
struggled, not indeed to prevent public expenditure from 
rising, but at least to prevent it from rising proportionately 
more than other things. Labour is quite right in saying that 
this relative economy has been achieved partly by squeezing 
some forms of government expenditure which ought to have 
been allowed to rise more. A special difficulty here is that 
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. Many of the things that the country ought = bonnie 


most eagerly are in the section of public expenditure handled 
by local authorities ; and the British system of local authority 
finance—the rating system—has obliged these authorities to 
rely on a relatively inflexible method of revenue-raising. 
(Between 1938 and 1959 revenue from rates rose by 235 per 
cent, national income by 304 per cent, and central government 
tax revenue by §24 per cent.) The rating system should 
become rather more flexible after the passage of the new 
Rating Bill. But, whatever changes are made, it is pretty 


' evident that so long as central and local taxation together 


demand more than about 30 per cent of the national income, 
the excess squeeze on some forms of desirable public spend- 


in ; 
One’s guess is therefore that in the next few years, in 


order to obviate this, British governments will be forced to 
move towards transferring some present items of public 


expenditure to the section met by private expenditure—and, in’ 


particular, to shifting some things with a high IE into being 
direct charges on the consumer who wants to buy them. To 
a considerable extent this is happening already. In the sub- 


sidy on council housing less emphasis is now laid on a general 


subsidy, and more on slum clearance and on, rent 
subventions for the specifically needy. . Again, a principal 
featute of the graduated pensions scheme enacted in 1959 
(for introduction next year) is that it provides an incentive for 
employers to take upon private pension schemes the burden 
of providing the above-subsistence pensions rates than an en- 
richening society demands. It will be surprising if further 
steps in this direction do not have to be taken eventually: for 
example in laying charges for frills within the health service 
upon the sick consumer, either indirectly through voluntary 
private insurance or directly in charges for things like hospital 
meals (preferably with a more varied menu than now). 

This trend towards “ axing of social services” is bitterly 


ing will go on, whether a Labour or Tory government is 
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opposed by many sincere people, who would prefer to see a cut | 
to some trivialities of current consumers’ expenditure come 
first. It is quite true that, at any level of consumers’ expendi- 
ture, there are a number of items which‘seem to be absurd and 
infuriating trivialities to different groups of people. If one is 
an instinctive Galbraithian, one gets especially annoyed to see 
so much chrome on new ‘motor cars. If one is an instinctive 
progressive, one gets more annoyed to see the continuance of 
some ariachronistic expenditures of old-fashioned society; one 
feels a physical pain to see waiters in posh restaurants still 
imprisoned in the expensive absurdity of men’s evening dress. 
N¢ither group’s instinct (the Galbraithians’ or the progres- 
sives’) is more moral than the other one’s. But the fact that 
different people have such different ideas about what are the 
Most annoyjng trivialities in the present private sector shows 
how impossible it is for the Government to decree which of 
them should be cut down. The only sensible thing to do is 
to allow consumers to have direct command over a certain 
proportion of rising national income and let them decide which 
things have the highest IE for them. 

Since 1938 the proportion of national income wielded by 
consumers has dropped from 84.9 to 75.3 per cent, which does 
not at first sight provide a very good argument for those who 
say that (thanks to the pressures of advertising agents 
or some other wicked persuaders) far too ues of our limited 
resources have been sucked into the consumption sector of. 
the economy. But the picture since 1938, has been distorted 
by the fact that some things that ought to be paid for directly 
by consumers are now paid for through taxation.| We ought to 
start shifting some of them back again to the private sector, 
-—and then determine that expenditure on other things which 
ought to be paid forthrough taxation need no longer be held 
down so tightly. Tory backbenchers periodically get near to 
recognising the first point, Labour MPs are more consistent 
about recognising the second. It would be fine if both parties 
could recognise both points at once. 


_ Mr Macleod has another race 


problem on his hands 


es ee Multi-Racial 
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RITAIN has been living down the memory of Notting 
B Hill as best it can. There has been no recurrence 
of the racist frenzies of two years ago, although at 
times—particularly after the Kelso Cochrane murder: last 
year—it has been touch and go in the decaying streets of 
north and west Kensington. The sense of tension is still 
there ; a Mosleyite agitator can muster a credulous throng 


for his street-corner outpourings ; the property spivs, black — 


and white, are expanding their little Harlems ; the guerrilla 


warfare of complaint, threat and protest against the noisy or. 


wate ~ raler re. 


Britain ? 


ill-kempt West Indian house in a predominantly white quarter 
drags wearily on. This is the uneasy normality of race 
relations in the Britain of 1960. 

Things could be worse. It may be the four-year prison 
sentences passed on the worst white hooligans at Notting 
Hill that have contributed most to this respite. It may simply 
be this year’s wet summer that has kept the teenage gangs 
off the streets. Jt may be that the persistent, and generally 
sensible, efforts of the religious, welfare and community 
organisations are encouraging some understanding and | 
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adjustment. The centres of coloured immigration in London 
and the provinces are not multi-racial in the sense of social 
mingling and acceptance. But the unspoken domestic 
segregation that has. come about in groups of streets and 
dwelling-houses is at least a lesser evil. The coloured people 
who tend to suffer most from it are the middle-class or skilled 
immigrants, who would like to communicate with the whites 
of their own standing! but find that they cannot live or lodge 
anywhere except among those compatriots with whom they 
had little enough in common at home. 

Even so, this impression of quiescence is not likely to be 
permanent. The immigration from the West Indies that 
slackened off last year with the news of Notting Hill and of 
increased unemployment in 1958 has begun again in greater 
strength than ever, as a belated response to news of 1959's 
economic boom. Nearly 50,000 West Indians are expected 
to have arrived by the end of this year, compared with 16,400 
in 1959 and 26,400 in the previous peak year of 1957. 
(The true figure for immigration from the Irish Republic 
is probably about 30.000 annually.) The strain that this 
year’s intake from the West Indies will put on housing, social 
adjustment and labour relations is beginning to tell. It could 
become even more conspicuous, not least in the national 
assistance outlay, wherever the recession is most evident or 
most prolonged. At present, the latest Ministry of Labour's 
estimate is that there are only 12,000 unemployed among 
coloured immigrants from all Commonwealth and colonial 
countries ; the majority of these are West Indian. 


The newcomers present few problems yet for the trade 
unions in handling short-time or lay-offs ; where they are 
established workers they have been given generally fair 
treatment. But as long as the pinch persists it would be 
natural to expect growing local resistance to new recruitment 
of coloured workes$ in some of their traditional trades. 


CONOMICALLY and nationally, it can easily be shown that 

this resistance is perverse. There will always be un- 
skilled or semi-skilled jobs for West Indians and Irish in an 
expanding economy: as it is, London could not run its 
hospitals, its public transport and much else without the 
immigrants. This is equally true of other western European 
countries: France has used its Algerians aid west Germany 
the refugees from the lost provinces. There is a clear 
economic advantage for keeping up the flow of people who 
are prepared to do the dirty and heavy jobs. 

The chief problem on the British side is thus a psychological 
one. It costs relatively little to sustain several boatloads of 
West Indians who arrive in the middle of a recession, pro- 
vided they are on hand when the economy picks up. But 
the news of West Indian arrivals on this year’s scale can be 
presented as a direct threat to the livelihood of white workers 
who are already on short-time. The best argument for the 
restriction or discouragement of immigrants is to make sure 
that the numbers are effectively reduced when British opinion 
is most sensitive to economic worries. This is very difficult 
when the immigrants come long distances, and the local 
advisory bodies, with the best will in the world, cannot 
suddenly put the brakes on. The Irish, who can get a clear 
account of British conditions from their newspapers or fela- 
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tives, usually judge the right time to come with far greater 
success. 


If the immigration issue is to be tackled effectively, there 
is room for a good deal more frankness on the British 
side. The principle of free entry is upheld as a liberal and 
Commonwealth ideal. This is admirable, for what it is worth. 
But in practice the British invitation is severely conditional. 
The door is open to coloured people who will accept the jobs 
that British people do not want, and who will therefore accept 
the consequences not only of racial but also of class distinc- 
tion. There is little practical chance for the coloured family, 
most of whom practise considerable frugality, to escape from 
the depressing social conditions that surround them wherever 
they settle. They seldom bring a good white neighbourhood 
down, but an influx of low-wage earners, easily exploited by 
landlords and hence badly overcrowded, can soon put a 
declining and touchy district on the slide. The resentment 


that this causes on both sides has other roots than simply 
colour. 


When the social consequence of the principle of free entry 
is sometimes to create new slums as quickly as the old ones 
are cleared away, it is inevitable that there should be a 
clamour to examine the principle again. The West Indian 
is not getting a good bargain ; that may be a risk he takes 
in coming. But neither is the community in which he settles 
making the most of his talents. At present it is paying for his 
contribution to some essential services at the expense of its 
own housing and, for shameful example, reopened tubercu- 
losis wards. Not all the Irish and West Indians and Pakistanis 
have TB when they arrive: they contract it by the way they 
have to live hcre, When the realisation dawns on | the 
immigrant that his living conditions are the most he ‘can 
expect from the Commonwealth ideal, his disillusionment can 
be tragic. There may be naivety in his expectations ; but 
they are by no means entirely his own fault. 


HE measures taken by the Indian and Pakistani govern- 

ments, not to restrict emigration to Britain but to safe- 
guard the unwary migrant himself, are worth looking at in this 
context. India refuses passports to unskilled labourers, and 
requires from the skilled man a written agreement on employ- 
ment, signed by the future employer (or his local agent) and 
the employee. In addition, a sum covering one and a half 
times the cost of passage must be deposited with the authori- 
ties at the port of departure to allow for the emigrant’s return 
if that should be necessary. The present deposit required 
in Pakistan is over £180. Even the recent trade in forged 
passports indicates that the regulations do have an effect. 
The essential object of these Indian and Pakistani measures 
is to safeguard the individual. 


Warnings are not always sufficient. The West Indian 
woman may have been told about the British climate, but 
she still dresses up in her cotton finery to land. It is doubtful 
whether advice about unemployment really dissuades a man 
who has sold up his belongings (or even gone into debt) to 
raise his passage money. He may think national assistance 
is enough to make a start on. But the effect of this is to 
reduce his own, and his compatriots’, standing in the com- 
munity still further. It is this social drawback that, in the 
end, can prove appreciably more damaging to the West 


? 
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Indians themselves than the voicing of temporary resentment 
by the British taxpayer through his backbench Conservative 
watchdogs. 

The Colonial Secretary's anxieties over immigration were, 
made quite clear to the House of Commons last weck. 


While the economy, and even the inflexible British landlady, — 


can adjust themselves to a regular inflow of coloured 
immigrants, the substantial increase this year will be hard to 
digest without more social overcrowding in the black slums. 
Before the cry for putting up rigid barriers (e.g., quotas and 
block restrictions) becomes dangerously clamant, there may 
be little enough time in which to reinforce the administrative 
measures in the countries of origin. Some reinforcement of 
them has already been made. ‘But if further steps are thought 
to be necessary, the least illiberal—perhaps it could be 
operated flexibly, a requirement to be imposed during a 
British recession but eased at a time of labour shortage— 
would seem to be to insist on a prior contract of employment 
to cover the immigrant’s first, months in this country. . 
There are further safeguards, specifically to reassure British 


opinion, that might also be useful, even in a marginal way. , 


{ ! 
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One is ‘the ability to deport habitual criminals, an idea that 
the Conservative party conference has fastened onto in the 
past btit which the Government has so far failed to implement. | 
The reputation of the immigrant communities, not only from 
the Caribbean but also from Malta and Cyprus, has not been 
improved by the activities of a small number of vicious and 
criminal elements. The power to deport would set some 
minds at ease: it might thereby improve the public reaction 
to the existence of increasingly large immigrant communities. 
No alleviation of this kind is too small to be ignored. 

If ‘there is good reason to allow coloured people to settle in 
Britain because they are useful and needed—and want to 
come—here, there is every teason to keep the arrangements 
for their entry as free as possible. What has to be done is to 
ensure that they arrive under the best circumstances. If there, 
is talk of restrictions, it should be directed to this particular 
erid. To succumb to racist inhibitions because the impression 
gains ground that to live behind a high wall might be more 
comfortable for all concerned would only be a defeat for 
Britain: it would resound far more widely than the reverbera- 
tions from Notting Hill. 


Heavy Weather at the UN 


The United Nations faces Christmas with a bogged- 
down Assembly, a budget in the red, and a deadlock 
over the election of its Security Council 


this year. Next week, the Assembly is due to adjourn 

for Christmas with the completion of its agenda nowhere 
in sight—indeed, with hardly any of the major items yet 
disposed of. The high-wire circus that Mr Khrushchev 
staged at Turtle Bay during the first four weeks of the session 
is only partly responsible for the lagging timetable. The 
subsequent debate on disarmament has also proved unusually 
confused, shapeless, and long drawn out. \No less than 
thirteen resolutions have been tabled ; as yet they have still 
not been voted upon. 

Several times the ordered course of the agenda has been 
interrupted—by special plenary sittings, by the dropping of 
half-discussed topics in the hope that agreement might come 
more easily after a pause, by disputes about the seating of 
Congolese delegates and, in the Security Council, about the 
admission to membership of Mauretania (further discussed 
on page 1122). The chief Soviet delegate, Mr Zorin, has 
followed in Mr Khrushchev’s' table-thumping traces (though 
he has kept his shoes on) ; and on Wednesday Mr Wadsworth, 
for the United States, got the council debate on the Congo 
off to a spanking start by telling Mr Zorin that his personal 
involvement, and the involvement of the Soviet government, 
in the matter disqualified him under the rules of procedure 
from occupying the chair. 

The original UN decision to respond to the Congo's appeal 
for help in July was bold, swift, and in its immediate purpose 
effective. But it has involved the organisation in the most 
painfully complex tangle of responsibilities that it has ever 
faced, a tangle to which no end can be seen. It provided 
Mr Khrostchev with the opportunity to launch his, frontal 
attack on the secretary-general in September, an attack /which 


"Tite yen have not come singly for the United Nations 


has since been broadened into a demand for the reconstruction 
on a tripartite basis not only of the UN secretariat but also 
of the Security Council and of such specialised agencies’ as 
Unesco. Russia's refusal to pay its share of the cost of the 
Congo operations for which it had voted, coming on top of 
its familiar refusal to help finance the UN force on the Israel- 
Egypt border (for which Russia had also voted), has left the 
organisation facing 1961 with a “ virtually empty ” treasury, 
in Mr Hammarskjéld’s words: the extra contributions newly 
promised by the United States, Britain and other countries 
will not keep |the UN in funds for long. 

By last week the controversy over the membership of the 
Security Council reached a stage at which it seems quite 
likely that the council will be out of action after the New 
Year, with two or three of its seats empty. This controversy 
is not a Soviet creation, though Soviet actions have recently 
exacerbated it ; the trouble has been brewing for several years, 
and this year’s admission of new members to the United 
Nations has brought it to a predictable head. The council 
comprises the five permanent members named in the Charter, 
and six other members elected for terms of two years, three 
of them being elected each year. The formula accepted until 
now has allotted two of these seats to the Latin Americans, 
one to western and one to eastern Europe, one to the Arab ‘ 
states, and one to Asia and/or the Commonwealth (Ceylon 
being the present occupant of this last seat). In the past, 
controversy has centred mainly on the eastern European seat ; 
a year ago, with the assembly evenly divided on the question 
whether this seat was the customary preserve of the com- 
munist block, it was chopped in half in the manner dear to 
Solomon, Poland agreeing to occupy it during 1960 and then 
yield place to Turkey during 1961. But the glaring defect 
now is the under-representation of Africa and Asia. 

Of the assembly's 99 seats, 20 are now occupied by non- 
Arab Africans, 10 by Arab states, and 15 by other Asians. 
Soon, with the admission of more African members, the 
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Afro-Asian groups together will constitute roughly, half the 
membership. But, if Nationalist China is set aside as the 
special case that it is, Asia enjoys less representation on the 
council than Latin America ; and no black African has yet 
sat on the council at all. The enlargement of the council 
to meet African and Asian wishes for more seats has long 
been canvassed, not least by the Latin Americans. They saw 
that their customary occupation of two seats, which originated 
in the early days when they made up two-fifths of the whole 
UN membership, must be endangered unless the council was 
enlarged. The western nations, too, were persuaded to 
support enlargement. But enlargement means revision of 
‘the Charter, which can be vetoed ; and the Russians have 
newly reaffirmed, in categorical terms, that they will block 
any enlargement of the council unless and until the Chinese 
seat is transferred to the Peking government. 


opp at least of the Africans and Asians have now made 
it clear that they would rather see a hiatus in the life of 
the council than conform to the old allocation of seats any 
longer. It can be assumed that they will support the United 
Arab Republic’s candidature for the Arab seat which Tunisia 
is about to vacate; but they will not accept the Latin 
American and western European candidates for the other two 
seats falling vacant at the end of December. (The western 
European nominee to replace Italy is Portugal ; it would be 
hard to imagine a less acceptable candidate in the eyes of 
Africans and Asiaris in present circumstances.) The dismal 
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Darkening Hour 


N growing confusion and apprehension 
France and Algeria wait for the dawn clear by t 
—wait, that is, to see if President de Gaulle 
and his government will win their race with 
extremists. The 1 
by the legitimate authori- 
ties are described in the box on this page. 
The unofficial schedules that may or may not 
alter this programme are as yet 
though they are heavily hinted at ; they 
include arrangements for a general strike in 
Algiers during General de Gaulle’s visit to pool 
‘Algeria (he is avoiding the large cities). 
Nobody knows how much further they may 
extend ; perhaps to riot, armed rebellion, 
or (one of the Paris rumours) an assassina- 
tion attempt. Certainly it is widely felt that 
M. Lagaillarde—who, in the middle of his 


December 9th. 


plans for Algeria were made slightly _— 
the prime minister, M. Debré, 

the course of the heated debate in he 
National Assembly on Wednesday night. 
The referendum is to consist of two ques- 


PARIS TIMETABLE 


General de Gaulle 
leaves to tour Algeria, in order to re- 
assure the army about the referendum 
and encourage the Muslims to vote 


December 12th. French-speaking Afri- 
can leaders meet at Brazzaville. 


December 14th or 15th. 
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prospect of a deadlocked voting tussle has led the assembly 
to defer any attempt to elect the new council, in hopes of 
achieving some compromise off the floor of the hall ; but as 
yet nothing has emerged from the anxious consultations in 
the corridors. 

It may be, of course, that the United Nations is by now 
indestructible, despite all the efforts of such undoubtedly 
vigorous characters as Mr Khrushchev, Mr Lumumba, 
Colonel Mobutu, Dr Verwoerd and Lord Beaverbrook. It 
may sail on unruffled into 1961, bankrupt, behind schedule, 
beaten up by Congolese, battered by tirades from Moscow, 
with a gaping hole below the waterline where one of its 
principal organs ought to be, but yet still afloat. Its continued 
existence has so much to offer to the small and newborn 
nations which now make up the greater part of its member- 
ship that it is hard to imagine them deliberately sending it 
to the bottom, or any great power, conscious of its need of 
the small nations’ goodwill, firing the fatal torpedo into its 
innards. 

Certainly it is revealing that the Soviet denunciation of 
Mr Hammarskjéld with bell, book and candle in September— 
an attack which led a procession of African and Asian 
spokesmen to mount the assembly's rostrum and defend the 
secretary-general—has not been followed up by any Soviet 
campaign of ostracism such as was applied against Mr Trygve 
Lie, his predecessor. But, while nobody may now be in a 
position to kill the United Nations, it would seem to be in 
rather urgent need of a few people dedicated to officiously 
keeping it alive. 
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tions. One will ask the voters to approve 
the proposal to give the Algerians the choice 
between integration, association and seces- 
sion, once peace is restored. The other 
will ask them to approve interim arrange- 
ments for associating all the races of Algeria 
in self-government. But the most important 
detail was M. Debré’s clear thar if, 
after the final aay 
chose secession, they would be agreeing to 
the partition of their country, since France 

would never abandon those Algerians who 
wanted to remain French citizens, but would 
assure them the right to continue to live, as 
Frenchmen, in Algeria. This is not a new 
departure, but it has never before been 
spelled out so clearly. It remains to be seen 
what the Muslim rebels make of it. They 
are a factor that all groups in Parijs find it 


too easy to discount. 
General de 


Gaulle returns. Cabinet mecting for final 
decision on the text of the referendum. 


December 16th. Parliament goes into 


CONGO 


trial (described on page 1147 by our Paris recess. Joint meeting of the parliamen- 


correspondent) fled to S last weekend— 
would not have fled without a hard reason. 
His counsel, M. Tixier-Vignancour, seems 
to have confirmed this by saying that M. 
Lagaillarde left under orders, and that a very 
few days would show what the orders were. 

Timetables apart, General de Gaulle’s 


(gaullists). 


tary and national leaders of the UNR 


December 16th or 17th. 
Gaulle broadcasts to the nation 


December 18th. Official opening of the 
referendum campaign. 


January 8th. Referendum. 


‘Pipes of Pan-Africa 


ATCHING a spellbinder like Mr 
Lumumba is one thing ; deciding what 
to do with him another. Given the chance 
to speak in court, the former Congolese 
prime minister could probably hypnotise 


General de 
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his public once again. 
he may easily rise, in the eyes of his sup- 
porters, to mythical stature. A summary 
execution would, in all likelihood, arouse 
passions that would be difficult to contain. 
The decision, as things stood on Thursday, 
was in the hands of Colonel Mobutu,, still 
“ only olese figure to have shown 

tein or effective action. 

ace ago, even more surprisingly, 
that his arm could reach. 375 
south-east of Leopoldville to Port 

F i, where Mr Lumumba was cap- 
tured. True, Colonel Mobutu was not 
quite able to discipline his troops: he was 
forced to admit on Tuesday that Mr 
Lumumba had been badly mishandled in 
transit. His captive, now in prison in con- 
ditions described by Mr Hammarskjéld 
himself as “ inhumane,” remains the only 
figure in the Congo whose following is 
neither purely opportunist nor purely 
tribal: it is, indeed, because of his com- 
mitment to the prophets of pan-African 
unity chat he is so energetically supported 
by Ghana, Guinea, Mali, the UAR and Dr 
Nkrumah’s other friends. 

It is probably because of: Dr Nkrumah’s 
commitment to Mr Lumumba that, a week 
ago, he accused Britain, the United States, 
and France of supporting a Belgian attempt 
to regain control over the Congo and called 
for a nine-nation African command which 
would be available for action either on the 
United Nations’ behalf or (more seriously) 
on its own. The capture of Mr Lumumba 
may have increased the danger of armed 
interference by the more passionately pan- 
African states. 

Mr Lumumba’s other prophets, the 
Russians, called on Tuesday for the 
“urgent” withdrawal of United Nations 
forces from the Congo—but not, apparently, 
before they have released Mr Lumumba, 
dismissed all Belgians from the country, 
and disarmed Colonel Mobutu’s forces. The 
Russians put their case to a special meet- 
ing of the Security Council on Wednesday. 
Ceylon thereupon announced that its 11 
men in the Congo would go home, and the 
United Arab Republic that its forces, too, 

would leave. Jugoslavia, which has a small 
a on there, followed suit. 

¢ the size of the UN force was being 
thus diminished, the threat of civil war did 
not. Early this week Mr Salumu, Mr 
Lumumba’s lieutenant in charge of 
Qrientale province, sealed off his borders 
with the rest of the Congo. General 
Rikhye, military adviser to the UN in the 
Congo, was reported as saying that in the 
event of civil war the UN ought not to 
intervene. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


_ The Deep South 


~ unexpected calm that came down 
over Lancaster House on Monday seems 
to be the result of an agreement reached by 
the three African leaders over the weekend. 


Kept in detention, | 


i 
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It was their first real opportunity for dis- 
cussion. During the past year Dr Banda 
has hardly moved from’ Nyasaland; Mr 
Kaunda has been travelling Northern 
Rhodesia ; and Mr Nkomo, of Southern 
Rhodesia, has kept to his house in Golders 
Green. Their meeting in London gave them 
a unity—one might almost say a federal 
outlook—that has not been present before. 
Last Friday Mr Nkomo rejected Sir Edgar 
Whitehead’s offer of two seats on the 
Southern ‘Rhodesian delegation (Sir Edgar 
had previously refused any) and asked in- 
stead for ten, plus, more reasonably, the 
release of a detainees. 

At. lunc Mr Sandys and Mr 
Macleod on Subday the three Africans 
allowed themselves to be persuaded to 
attend at Lancaster House the following 
morning. On Sunday evening the price 
became known: territorial conferences on 
the constitutions of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia will begin on December 14th. The 
African tactic seems to be to keep the 
federal pot (the one containing Sir Roy 
Welensky) boiling at the federal review con- 
ference while the territorial constitutions 
are digested. The longer they keep talking 
about, federation (or even secession) at the 
main opnference, the more chance will there 
be of early black control of Northern Rho- 
desia and substantial concessions by Sir 
Edgar Whitehead over European control of 
Southern Rhodesia. Sensibly enough from 
their point of view, the Africans are using 
their two powerful northern leaders to bol- 
ster Mr Nkomo’s chances of progress in 
the south. 

The British government, which has said 
little more in public about any of the three 
conferences than to wish everyone well, 
could do worse than carry on in the same 
way. Sir Edgar has shown himself able to 
retreat (no doubt with the aid of persuasion 
by Mr Sandys); the Africans may be dis- 
covering that intransigence and bluster is 
not the only road to Government House. 
By Thursday of this week there seemed to 
be a possibility, however remote, that the 
time may yet come when all of the dele- 
gates reach below their desks for their 
copies of the Monckton Report, open it at 
page 1, and start reading. 


PARLIAMENT. 


Eh? 


HATEVER the electorate or the Bank 

of England thinks about the a 
nomic situation, the Commons is apparent] 
not in a mood to take it very seriously—or 
to be taken very seriously itself. The House 
has held two economic debates this week. 
In\the more important of them, on Tues- 
day; Mr Fred Lee launched an attack with 
Labour’s most obvious, talking-point at the 
moment, the short-time working in the 
motor industry. There were about 20 
Labour MPs present to hear him, while 
230 stayed away. The Labour motion called 
for the establishment of a working party in 
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the industry ; it was then discovered that . 
there is a working party (called the national 

advisory council) in it already. After this, 
the debate unforunately got rather muddled. 

The cause of the muddle is that the 

Government rather thinks that it can still 
smell demand inflation. under every bush, 

and is supported in this belief by the un- 
doubted fact that any worker who is actually 
sacked quickly finds full employment in 

some other industry. But the Government 
is not absolutely sure that it has defined 
the smell aright, and it is certainly deter- 
mined to show that it is not being brutal in 
its attempts to exorcise it. The Govern- 
ment’s best argument for the continuing 
restrictions on motor car production would 
be if it could show that these restrictions 
are making life so beastly for the industry 
that workers are flocking out of it to fill 
urgent vacancies in other trades and that 
cars which are squeezed out of domestic 
consumption are driving into new export 
markets ; the Opposition’s best case would 
be if it could show that the only effect of the 
hire purchase restrictions is to put factories 
on to wasteful short-time. But in fact it 
was Mr Maudling who pointed out sooth- 
ingly that even with a three-day week motor 
workers can éarn as much as many people 
in other industries (which is why they are 
not moving out to other industries). He 
and Mr Erroll argued that fluctuations in 
demand for motors are inevitable and that 
government action can seek only to iron 
these fluctuations out (but did not add that 
a purchase restrictions necessarily accen- 


S them 

e Labour member from Birmingham 
complained that many motor workers on 
three-day weeks were performing unskilled 
work in other establishments on their re- 
maining two days in order to supplemient 
their incomes ; this was the first sign that 
the Government's policy might be working, 
but it was resented as an accusation of 
cruelty by the Conservative side. As for 
the outlook for motor car exports, Mr Erroll 
(for. the Government) judged that the 
prospect in various foreign markets ranged 
from fair to hopeless, but he did not pro- 
pound any new recipes for storming them. 
The Government's policy continues to be 
to hope that a squeeze that really hurts 
might help to expand exports, but there 
were renewed promises (slightly more 
specific than Mr Selwyn Lloyd's) that if 
ever the squeeze really does hurt it will 
most thankfully be relaxed. In this spirit 
Bank rate was reduced from §} to § per cent 
on Thursday, purely for external reasons 
of course. 


Horses before Cars 


HE tesl important of this week's 
7. economic debates put horses before 
_ cars. In Monday’s second reading debate 
on the Betting Levy Bill, every Tory and 
Labour speaker approved of the Govern- 


ment’s proposed subvention for horse- 
racing, except that some MPs complained 
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that there should in fairness be a subven- 
tion for greyhounds too. The measure, it 
by ing it unnecessary for Britain to sell 
its finest abroad. Amid the present 
lowering economic situation, there has 
apparently been a danger of a diversion of 
manpower away from this vital industry of 
horse-racing (well, Mr Bruce Hobbs may 
leave it anyway). A Labour ex-racehorse- 
' owner (who had not been very successful in 
the sport) protested feelingly against the 
assumption that the to-be-subvented owners 
are necessarily rich men. A Tory member 
of the Jockey Club explained how vitally 
necessary the levy will be to restore horse- 
racing’s finances, but objected to those who 
suggested that these finances could also be 
helped by closing uneconomic racecourses ; 
people who go to race meetings “have a 
jolly good time ” and commercial considera- 
tions “ should not weigh too much in this 
matter,” so it is better to finance the indus- 
try by diverting to it the proceeds of what 
should be a straight budgetary tax on 
gambling instead. 

There is plenty of room for debate about 
the present tricky economic situation, and 
about whether it is so serious that sub- 
ventions to flippant industries need to be 
sternly resisted and restrictions on dynamic 
ones sternly maintained. Other things be- 
sides exports are fun. But, at a time of 
balance of payments deficit, the standard of 
Parliament's debating this week about what 
to restrict and what to expand would cer- 
tainly have seemed odd to any Rip Van 
Winkle from the 1940s ; it has been enough 
to make the ghosts that once preached. the 
doctrines of Crippsian austerity squirm, and 
horses laugh. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Publicity for the Press 


HE fact that the House of Commons on 
Friday last week passed a private 
motion asking for an inquiry into the present 
state of the press does not mean that there 
will be one. But the fact that the Govern- 
ment does not want fo set up such an 
inquiry does not mean that it ought not to 
set one up. The Government has, of course, 
good reasons for its reluctance. In 
general, Government interference can do 
nothing but harm to a free press ; in particu- 
lar, there is nothing that the Government 
could do, anyhow, to keep in being news- 
papers which, from whatever cause, have 
become unprofitable; those who want the 
Government to force the press to adopt a 
special pattern of ownership and control are 
just taking an ominous leaf out of the book 
of the straitjacketing new rulers of Ceylon. 
But there is more to be said. No industry 
should be exempt from impartial scrutiny ; 
and the free newspaper industry is one of 
unique public importance. There is public, 
as well as political, uneasiness aye ye 
trends in the industry, and (as a Note on 
page 1006 of The Economist last week sug- 
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gested) a corresponding desire to know the 
facts, not only about the concentration of 
newspaper ownership but also about the 
state competition in the industry and 
its workers’ or its suppliers’ or its own 
ices. It is public opinion 
itself—the ultimate sanction of a free press 
—that wants and needs to be better in- 
formed, and reassured. 

The Royal Commission which reported 
eleven years ago is being cited as proof that 
another inquiry is not needed now. In fact, 
it is merely one proof that there need be 
nothing improper or harmful in having an 
inquiry. The Royal Commission itse!f 
pointed to matters which might call for 
more investigation ; and much has happened 
in the press since then. The only positive 
fruit of the commission's findings was the 
General Council of the Press, which is no 
good for the purpose of a fresh inquiry (just 
as if is limited in its effectiveness for other 
purposes) because it represents only the 
press itself. 

It may be no easier for the Government 
than it was for the Royal Commission to 
decide what the “appropriate authority ” 
for another inquiry would be. A reinforced 
Press Council, with a balance of indepen- 
dent members and an independent chair- 
man, might do, though it would be too big. 
The important point is that the representa- 
tion of readers and citizens—from whose 
rights and liberties in a free country the 
rights and liberties of its free press are 
entirely derived—should predominate. And 
the newspaper industry should welcome the 
prospect of all the facts about it being 
impartially made known ; the purpose would 
be not to impair press freedom, but to but- 
tress it—by the power of publicity itself. 


Into Reverse 


HEN the Bonn government decided 
on November 28th to start negotia- 
tions on a new trade agreement with cast 
Germany it reversed a decision that had 


‘seemed imprudent from the start. On 


September 30th it had announced, “as a 
provisional measure ” that the trade agree- 
meht with east Germany would not be 
renewed next year unless the east Germans 
stopped harrying travel to, and within, 
Berlin. But since Bonn does not recognise 
the east German government it could not 
then respond to east German offers to nego- 
tiate. So after two months it has gone into 
reverse and decided to consider renewing 
the trade agreement after all, without attach- 
ing “ rigid ” conditions. 

Some confusion has marked the execution 
of this change of front. For some years 
trade relations with east Germany have been 
handled by the Office for Interzonal Trade 
in Berlin, directed by the skilful Dr 
Leopold. A studied effort has been made 
to maintain the fiction that this body repre- 
sents not the west German government but 
the “ west German currency area”; and on 
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the whole the east Germans have played the 
game. On November 17th, however, Herr 
Krautwig, an official of the Bonn Ministry 
of Economics, made contact with an 
Opposite number in east Berlin with a view 
to renegotiating the trade t after 
all. The move behind his back—which ‘ 
seemed to make light of the careful diplo- 
macy of recent years—spurred Dr Leopold 
to offer his resignation. He has since been 
persuaded to withdraw it and is now talking 
once more with the east Germans on next 
year’s agreement. Bonn’s reversal of 
policy is sensible ; the manner of it suggests 
rg Bonn has been in two minds what to 
O. 


EUROPE 
Undiplomatic Chill 


“en LY was an illne$s less diplomatic.” 
remarked the Bonn correspondent 
of Le Monde of the cold that caused 
Dr Adenauer to- cancel the trip to Paris 
planned for December 4th and _ his 
visit to London on December 15th. It 
would be tactless to call this view cheer- 
ful, since nobody wants Dr Adenauer 
to be ill. However, it would have been 
a serious thing for Franco-German rela- 
tions if Dr Adenauer had thought it neces- 
sary to pretend illness in order not to 
meet General de Gaulle just now. The 
téte-d-téte with General de Gaulle and the 
meeting of the heads of government of the 
six common market countries, which the 
French cancelled altogether when they 
heard the Chancellor could not come, were 
intended to discuss the French plans for 
Eurgpe and Nato. There are still enough 
differences between Paris and Bonn—and 
enough coolness—to have made a deliberate 
change of plan not inconceivable. The 
Chancellor, in particular, wants more mili- 
tary integration for Nato, while General de 
Gaulle wants something quite different. 
But both in Bonn and Paris, there is 
evidence that the postponement was not 
deliberate. Though the two governments 
still disagree on the principles of Nato inte- 
gration, there were hopes that the encounter 
would provide an opportunity to find com- 
mon ground in practice. On the questions 
of European organisation, M. Debré, who 
visited Rome and Bonn last month, 
apparently succeeded in paving the wa 
for some sort of compromise. Bonn is sti 
reluctant to accept any new military co- 
operation on a European (as distinct from 
a Nato) basis, but it seems to have accepted 
the idea ot regular meetings of the six 
heads of government, of more intensive 
diplomatic exchanges between them, and of 
the setting up a cultural commission. 
The Chancellor and President de Gaulle 
have already agreed to meet again in a few 
weeks. If the accounts of Dr Adenauer’s 
illness emitted from Bonn were confused, 
this seems to have been from an anxiety to 
reassure the German public about the old 
Chancellor’s health, and by no means from 
any wish to make him seem more ill than 
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. he was. The deferment of his visit to Lon- 
don, which at first looked like a tactful 
gesture to Paris, is now fairly clearly a 
medical necessity. It is a pity; the new 
Anglo-German friendship still needs ‘assidu- 
ous cultivation. 


The Borderer 


F the neutral countries along the iron 
curtain, Finland has had perhaps most 
difficulty in coming to terms with the pro- 
gressive integration of the two (eastern and 
western) halves of Europe. Its engineering 
industries have been dependent on Russia 
ever since they were built up to deliver 
reparations. It has put out wistful feelers 
towards the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation on more than one 
occasion, but never quite pludked up the 
courage to join. Now the co nm market 
and he European Free Trade Association 
have made the problem more atute. While 
Mr Khrushchev contents If with 
forbidding Austrian membership of the 
common market, he has made Finnish 
membership of Efta conditional on the 
grant of most favoured nation treatment. 
| In other words, if the ‘Finnish tariff on 
imports from Efta is reduced, imports 
under the trade agreement with Russia must 
be given equivalent advantages in the 
Finnish market. 

The price—which was described to Mr 
Heath by the Swedes when he visited 
Stockholm last week, and to all the Efta 
governments by Mr Munkki, head of the 
economic section of the Finnish foreign 
office, who has been touring the capitals 
since—is bound to seem a high one to some 
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of the Seven. Quite apart from the Russian 
problem, the Finns have already asked for a 
delay in their tariff concessions to Efta, to 
protect their high-cost industries. Now, in 


‘ addition, when the tariffs do come down, 


Russian goods are to enjoy the same advan- 
tages. The fear is bound to arise that 
Finland might become a channel for the 
re-export of Russian goods to other Efta 
countries. 

Under conventional free trade area 
doctrine, such re-exports are supposed to 
be stopped by “ certificates of origin.” But 
even in Efta the view has been gaining 
ground that the one wholly effective way of 
stopping this process is a common or 
harmonised tariff. That would obviously 
not be possible in) Finland’s case. Indeed, 
Finland’s relationship with Russia is bound 
to affect its whole style of behaviour as a 
member of the association. It may also 
add a new difficulty to the problem of 
reaching agreement ‘with the Six. None of 
this means that Finnish membership is not 
a desirable thing. But if Finland is to join, 
it becomes even more important for the 
British to make sure that the manner and 
the pace at which they are to close their own 
gap with the Six are not limited by the 
special difficulties‘ of the slowest member. 


TEACHERS 


\ 


Sir David and the Union 


HE National Union of Teachers has got 
‘Ta on quite the wrong foot in deciding 
to end the present Burnham agreement in 
the way that it has. It has given as its reason 


Che Economist 


DECEMBER 8, 1860 


MONETARY CRISIS IN AMERICA 


The financial crisis in Ameriea is in its 
q origin wholly political. Industrially the 

country has never. been so prosperous, 
Her crops are abundant ; the market for them 
is excellent; trade is sound, though active. 
Up to a late date advices from the States gave 
& consistent narrative of steady prosperity. 
The money market was asy, yet not too easy. 
No one in New York, as far as we can learn, 
anticipated that a cerium was at hand. The 
state. of the South has, however, as all our 
readers are aware, been very 
Mr Lincoln waa elected. Many of the Slave 
States have been very violently excited, and 
the anthorities in those States have tried not 
to calm the irritation, but to aggravate it. 
“ Secession” has been clamoured for, and 
secession for many purposes means revolution. 
The commercial effect of such a state of politics 
is evident. All credit was at once impaired. 
By the last accounts, many Banks in Washing- 
ton, Rickmond, Baltimore, and other towns 
have suspended payment ; the failure of many 
others is expected, and the whole industrial 
organisation of the South is damaged and 
suspended... . . The best judges—those most 


SeTIOUS Bite 


conversant, with American polities and finance— 

believe that the panic will most likely now begin 

to subside ; and that, though quiet may not be 

at once restored, yet that the worst is past 

They think that the South will in time become i 

cooler ; and indeed it seems an infatuation that | 

the Slave States should speak of secession. . . . } 

All this must be a matter of speculation, but 

we may say with some certainty that if the 

panic should die away very hittle gold will be 
wanted from hence, and that if the panic should 
contiue to augment very little will be required 
Phe first is obvious, if the panic dies away in 
America, the drain of gold to America which 
bas been caused solely by that panic will cease 

And if the panic should grow more and 

more intense, specie payments at New York 

| 

7 | 

j 

| 
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must be suspended, and in that case, also, no 
gold would be required from hence. The only 
event in which a drain of gold from this cause 
seems possible is the continuance of a semi-panic 
which never becomes acute enough to justify 
the suspension of cash payments and yet never 
dies away sufficiently to permit the ordinary 
methods of monetary action to be resumed. 
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~ “the recent disturbance of salary relativi- 


ties.” Although this has been generally 
interpreted as an attempt to climb on to the 
coat-tails of the police, the union appears 
to have the doctors and local government 
officials equally in mind. But what other 
public servants get is not relevant, except 
in so far as*recent rises in their salaries 
may make it more difficult for local 
authorities to give big rises to teachers too. 
What is relevant is whether teachers need 
to be paid more to make up the shortages 
that now exist and, even more, to cope with 
the future shortages when the size of classes 


‘ is eventually reduced. This is a question, 


first, of whether present salaries are high 
enough to attract sufficient candidates of the 
right quality to fill the available places in 
the training colleges; | and, secondly, 
whether present salaries are a factor in 
accentuating the drain of experienced 
teachers from the profession. 

Sir David Eccles may prefer to hold his 
hand with the union, at least until he gets 
the first results of his campaign to lure 
married women teachers back into the 
schools. The Minister has his immediate 
sights on the “Year of Intermission ” 
(1962-63), when students at teacher-training 
colleges will, for the first time, remain for 
a third-year course. But the women also 
come into his long-term planning. To get 
them back is not so much a salary question 
as a tax one. The incentive for a wife to 
return is considerably diminished when her 
earnings merely put the family income into 
the surtax bracket. Perhaps Sir David will 
be dropping a budget hint to the Chancellor 
here. \, Unless the Chancellor helps him, it 
seems doubtful whether Sir David will get 
an appreciable proportion of the 50,000 
\women teachers whom he is approaching ; 
¢ven if he does he may not get them in the 
right areas, and there will be difficulties in 
fitting all the part-timers into each school 
programme. 

The present wastage of women teachers 
is undoubtedly serious: last year 117,000 
entered the schools and 15,000 left them. 
A proposal that deserves examination, par- 
ticularly in the new Burnham negotiations, 
is to raise the salary level sharply in 
the fifth year as an incentive to stay on. As 
far as new entries into training colleges 
‘are concerned, present applications have 
risen sufficiently for some selectivity to be 
possible in the number admitted. But there 
are still not enough applicants with the 
special qualities that will be needed for 
some of the top and many of the specialist 
teaching jobs. There) may be a better 
case for big increases in differentials within 
the teaching profession, rather than for big 
increases in the starting salaries of all young 
women. 


Poor Pilkington 


Toe have been two depressing ex- 
amples this week of the appalling con- 
servatism of upper class British opinion 
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GROUP PENSIONS 


In addition to the successful with-profit Equity 
Pension Scheme, A NON-PROFIT SCHEME 
which combines SIMPLICITY with LOW 
COST has been introduced. 

For full particulars, please write to Pensions 
Branch Manager or telephone CHAncery 6844. 


F ESTABLISHED 1844 | 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The finest Scotch “Get me 


wherever you are! 


WHITAKER 
I want the facts 
on this,” 


said the Managing Director 


The facts, the whole facts, and nothing but the facts—a whole 
reference library in one handy volume. That’s Whitaker's 
Almanack for you. 

And Whitaker’s is for you. A statistical reference book, a 
gazetteer, a directory to the professions, Parliament and most 
institutions of national importance. Plus all the answers to 
general knowledge questions. One unique volume brings you 
innumerable facts and figures about Britain and the world, 
freshly edited and brought up to date every year. A compre- 
hensive index sends you to your reference in seconds. 

Whitaker’s is indispensable in the office and in the home. 
Make sure of a copy for yourself . . . and bear Whitaker’s in 
mind for business Christmas presents. From all booksellers. 


i | WHITAKER'S ALMANACE 1961 
\ Library edition 37/6 
(half-leather, with coloured maps) 
Q | IEEN ANNE Complete edition 21/- Shorter edition 11/6 
Published by: 
RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 4. WHITAZER & SONS LIMITED, 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, LonDON W.¢.1 
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‘LTRO-WEL 


Bi RW 
tubes are 
going 
places 
A. 


—_ 
SS 


So 


- 


- a tountiddbout fund of wag f 


‘Tru-Wel' Electric Resistance Welded precision steel 


tubes can be manipulated into an endless variety of shapes . 


for the transport industry. Cars contain a host of ‘Tru-Wel’ 
tubes—bent, bulged, flattened, reduced, welded together 
—manipulated into seat frames, steering columns, exhaust 
pipes and many smaller but no less important items. Then 
there are motor cycles, scooters, and bicycles—a mass of 
manipulated ‘Tru-Wel' tubes. Transport, you might say, 
is our bent. One of them, anyway: 


TUBE PRODUCTS MAKE HISTORY TOO. We were the 


first to make ERw tubing in Europe; first to perfect ERw, 


boiler tubing in the ux; first to develop an Erw tube with 


resistance welded helical fin; and first to produce ERw 


' steel tubes up to, 54” outside diameter. Today, TRU-WEL 


ERW tubes are used in nuclear heat exchangers, boilers, 
transformers, motor cars and heavy transport, bicycles, 
furniture, dairy edbipment, ‘hospital equipment—and 
hundreds of other things. Tru-we. can probably help 
you too. 


TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURERS 
OF ERW PRECISION STEEL TUBES IN EUROPE 


Oldbury, Birmingham. Tel: Broadwell 1651 4G) COMPANY 
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about television. A group of Establishment 
figures has been formed under the some- 
what surprising name of the Viewers’ and 
Listeners’ Association ; the unifying feeling 
within the association is not that viewing 
and listening ought to be extended, but that 
advertising ought to be suppressed. The 
association seeks to become the centre of 
the group which is urging that the third 
television channel should go to public ser- 
vice broadcasting, probably to the present 
BBC. One of the arguments put forward 


by this group is that this third service could ¢ 


be painlessly financed by letting the BBC 
keep the whole revenue from licence fees 
and the televiewers’ excise duty. If the 
Government lost its share of these receipts, 
it would of course have to put up other 
taxes in compensation ; the suggestion that 
this money would come from the man in 
the moon, instead of from viewers or tax- 
payers, needs to be constantly corrected. 

The second new sally has been a report 
written by eight unofficial Conservatives and 
sponsored by the Conservative Political 
Centre (but not of course by the Govern- 
ment). It wants the third channel to be 
financed wholly by advertisements and 
operated by new contracting companies 
under the “ general supervision of a much 
strengthened Independent Television 
Authority.” This supposed “ strengthen- 
ing” would not in fect amount to very 
much. As a sop to Establishment forces, 
the pamphlet opposes any commercial 
scheme of regional and local sound radio 
and does so with surprisingly Luddite 
arguments: it complains that some local 
newspapers would lose advertising revenue 
to the more, efficient advertising medium 
of local radio, and that small local shops 
would be at a disadvantage in advertising 
compared with big chain stores. 

The Pilkington committee is thus at 
present being submerged under a sea of 
bad advice from all the best people. Its 
guiding principle should be to keep in touch 
with the common man instead. Since most 
viewers would generally prefer their pro- 
grammes to be financed by advertisements 
rather than by ‘increases in their licence 
fees, there is an overwhelming case for using 
advertisements as one source of finance for 
all television programmes ; but there is an 
equally, strong case for preferring that ad- 
vertisements should not be the sole source 
of finance for any programme. A free, 
competitive and completely uncensored 
press—ranging from the top people’s papers 
to the bottom ones—operates in this country 
by drawing part of its finance from circula- 
tion revenue and part from advertisements. 
There are several devices by which free, 
competitive and completely uncensored 
television channels and programmes could 
be made to operate in the same way. The 
committee’s object should be to recom- 
mend which of these devices—it should 
include special subsidies for educational and 
other minority programmes from licence 
revenue, and absolute freedom to express 
any political views—would be likely to 
work best. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
LONDON TRANSPORT 


Fare Wind 


FFICIALS at the London Transport 

Executive were recently complaining 
of having made an “ embarrassing ” profit 
last year. The recent wage increases for 
underground railway and bus staffs, 
together with expenditure on new rolling 
stock and equipment, have rapidly relieved 
their embarrassment by raising costs by 
£7} or £8 million a year. All fares above 
7d. are to go up again in January, 
and the executive is to ask the Transport 
Tribunal for leave to make yet further fare 
increases which it would probably like to 
put into effect before next summer. The 
fare increases of last May and next January, 
with the new projected increase, would give 
them £7} million more a peepee 
they are right in assuming that higher fares 
will not frighten customers away. 

The policy of the Transport Tribunal 
should be to give its consent as rapidly as 

ssible to, authorisations for particular 

igher fares to cover particular services— 
but to make very sure that the executive is 
not intending merely to gather in more 
money in order to start running many of its 
avowedly uneconomic services once again. 
The most disturbing feature this week was 
the way in which London Transport proudly 
claimed that the recent big rise in busmen’s 
wages (amounting to around 2§s. a week) 
has enabled it to recruit some 600 addi- 
tional drivers and conductors since the end 
of October. London Transport’s brief 
period of profit coincided with its period of 
“acute staff shortage,” because it was the 
most uneconomic services which it then 
withdrew. 

It is on these uneconomic services that 
higher fares should be discriminately 
applied. There is no logical reason why 
many suburban and late-night buses should 
not be subjected to the acid test of public 
demand—those who use them should have 
to pay more. Equally, peak-hour travel 
could be made more expensive—the obverse 
of the unsuccessful attempts to attract 
passengers on to off-peak buses by special 
low fares. The tribunal should also inquire 
closely into the general economies which 
London Transport can effect. It is already 
claimed that revised schedules in the New 
Year should help to reduce those ridiculous 
clusters of buses which so often travel 
around at twenty-minute intervals, the first 
one jam-packed and the last empty. More- 
over, the new parking restrictions have made 
it easier for buses to get around. 


LAOS 


From Confusion to 
Danger 
A’ the confusion grows in Laos, so does 


the danger of a situation resembling the 
Spanish civil war. Though gentle by dis- 
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position and religious tradition, Laotians are 
now firing at each other with more destruc- 
tive intent than in any of the armed con- 
frontations of the past few years. To the 
north of Savannakhet. General Phoumi 
Nosavan's right-wing rebels are clashing 
with Captain Kong Le’s neutralist troops, 
who are loyal to the recognised government 
of Prince Souvanna Phouma. The right- 
wing rebels are still in control of Luang 
Prabang—the Versailles of Laos—but are 
surrounded and hard-pressed by com- 
munist-led Pathet Lao guerrillas, who are 
co-operating with Captain Kong Le. 
Accusations are naturally being made by 
both sides and their foreign supporters. 
The communists are accusing the Ameri- 
cans—and, more  circumstantially, the 
Siamese—of supplying General Phoumi 
with tanks and artillery ; on the western 
side, there are reminders that the Pathet 
Lao army's weapons come from communist 
north Vietnam, where its officers were 


trained. The prime minister, Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, who is now receiving 
Soviet petrol flown in from Hanoi, has asked 
the Americans to stop sending military, but 
to continue sending medical, supplies to 
General Phoumi’s forces. 

The United States, in fact, does not 
appear to have been sending arms or 
ammunition cither to the government's 
forces or to General Phoumi’s: both sides 
are well armed with American supplies sent 
to the Laotian army before it split into 
contending factions. On the other hand, 
Captain Kong Le’s men are still being paid 
by the United 5 game whereas General 
Phoumi is probably now de t on the 
support—in many scids--of General Sarit 
of Siam, who is his uncle, and who also gets 
aid from the United States. 

The sudden intensification of the fighting 
took place at the end of last week, after 
Prince Souvanna and the president of the 
National assembly, Tiao Somsanith, had 
announced that agreement had been reached 
“ in principle ” for a government of “ recon- 
ciliafion,” in which the right-wing rebels 
and the Pathet Lao would cod geo ted. 
Tiao Somsanith had travelled to Savan- 
nakhet for talks with General Phoumi 
before the announcement was made. 

General Phoumi’s persistence and 
Marshal Sarit’s support for him are equally 





\ 
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ble, The right-wing rebellion has 
ake tine Souvanna to accept military 
; Lao ; Marshal Sarit’s 
economic: blockade of Vientiane, though it 
has now been lifted, made it impossible for 


the Prince to refuse Soviet petrol, should: 


‘this have been his wish. 


MAURETANIA 


Entrance Delayed 


y 
sion, put the best face on it that he could 
by declaring that, in view of the sup- 
port that his country had received from 
the majority of United Nations members, 
Mauretania would henceforth regard itself 
as “ ” a member of the United 


‘the cold war to Africa by its action, 
whi all African states would remember 


admitted—is too weak to stand alone at 
present. Mongolia has not managed to 
stand alone since 1928, but has been a 
docile client of the Soviet Union. Who can 
say what the future holds for either of these 
states? But each be baffled to find 
that its — or UN membership 
Gn aalitanlens of the other. 
Seales other desire was doubtless to 
please Morocco, which has recently, been 
entering into close relations with the Spviet 
Union, and has been treating the United 
States and its financial and military assist- 
ance ($50 million in the financial year 
1959-60 wlone) with some disparagement. 
_ The “disinterested” (Morocco’s word) 
Soviet aid, so’ far, has amounted \to 
12 MIG fighters, 2 Ilyushin bombers, 
and a trade pact. The Moroccan 
government (not entirely uninterested in a 
chance diverting the attention of its 
subjects from internal strife) is pressing 
its historical claims to Mauretania, and has 
welcomed the Soviet veto.\{* For Morocco,” 
said a spokesman in Rabat, “ there is no so- 
called Islamic Republic of Mauretania.” 
\{ 


to frighten the King and 


| are not due until 
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GREECE | ' 


Athenian Barricades 


ME: than a hundred people were 
injured oe violent clashes 


between striking building workers and the 
police in Athens on December 1st. Both 
the strikers’ leaders and the government 
accused the Communists—with justice, 
there —_ little doubt—of provoking the 
clashes. The building workers’ federation 
is known to have a hard core of militant 
communists ; classical communist \ tactics 
were used to provoke the clashes, which 
began after Athens radio had announced a 
settlement on the strikers’ terms, and while 
their leaders were being given official con- 
firmation of this at the ministry of labour. 
Last month’s bulletin of the pro-com- 
munist EDA criticises the party cadres for 
the feebleness of their “ combat initiative ” 
and for their failure to provoke incidents 
during two previous strikes. 

For some time, rising prices and opposi- 
tion propaganda have combined to foment 
labour unrest in Greece, with increasing 
effect. But it is not cleat why the Com- 
munists should this moment to 
provoke actual violence. See they hope 
the government 
either into aa ice saan at once—they 

ay, 1962—or into post- 
poning ae a semi-dictatorial 
government steers country through its 
present difficulties. The un ty of 
the latter course might eventually redound 
to the communists’ advantage ; while if, 
more probably, clections were held at once, 
several factors—economic discontent, the 
present smear against the govern- 
ment, and fear\of resurgent communism— 
between them increase the strength 
of Mr Karamanlis’s Radical party and 
the communist-dominated EDA, at the 
expense of the disunited centre parties. 

The lack of any strong moderate, centre 

— to the right-wing Radical party 


oblem of Greek politics 
coiee. ie Teal bo eeelc-oan- eneeine to 


assume that this deficiency will always work 
out more to the advan of Mr Kara- 
manlis than to that of Communists. 
General Grivas would like to provide a 
solution ; last month his Movement of 


National Regeneration acquired parliamen- , 


tary representation when 17 opposition 
deputies, most of them Liberals, went over 


.to him. But the notable lack of warmth 


with which his political debut has been 
received so far suggests that he does not 
have the answer. 


STUDENTS’ GRANTS 


The Ultimate Gnat 
ee Minister of Education has adopted 


an untidy but —a proper compro- ' 


mise in relaxing, instead of entirely abolish- 
ing, the parental means test for student 
grants. Eventual abolition is not ruled out, 
Sir David Eccles told the Commons, if, on 
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further examination, it seems “the right 
thing to do.” For the moment, he is being 


Slightly more generous than the minority 


\recommendation of the Anderson com- 
mittee. Parental contributions are to. be 


) substantially reduced (the details are still to' 


be announced) and the exemption limit on 
the parent’s net scale income ts to be raised 
from £525 to £700. (The net scale makes 
certain allowances on the gross income, 
including £170 for cach dependent child.) 
The total oost to public funds will thus rise 
from £18 million to £28 million a year 
when the new arrangements come into 
operation next October. To have abolished 
the means test in full would have cost 
another £8 million or £12} million, accord- 
ing to whether he withdrew the child’s in- 
come tax allowance (as Anderson recom- 
mended) |or continued to grant it (as he 
intends to do). 

There must have been strong political 
pressures for full abolition. But the \hard- 
pressed local authorities may not be averse 
to the sight of a Minister straining at a 
£124 million gnat of this kind. It cannot 
be considered one of life’s greater iniquities 
for a middle-class parent to pay something 
towards his children’s university education, 
and the chances of individual hardship, for 
parent and undergraduate, are now fairly 
small. There are certainly other parents 
who need greater encouragement in con- 
tinuing their children’s education below 
university level. : 

The wastage arnong promising children 
in grammar schools, who are prevented 
from staying on at the age of 16 and over 
because their parents cannot afford to keep 
them there, f mencond serious examination. 
There may well be a case for doing some- 
thing in the future for those who stay on 
an extra year in sec modern schools. 
The principle of free university education 
for all students is not as worthy as it sounds 
if the opportunity of getting to that level is 
still being denied, in practice, to deserving 
cases in t lower income groups. 


DEFENCE 


Balance of Numbers 


N the background of the Nato ministers’ 

meeting in Paris next week is the 
problem of assessing the forces arrayed 
against the West, as well as their own. 
Institute of Strategic Studies has just made 
a new assessment.* Large uncertainties 
surround all such exercises. The Institute 
has considerably modified its estimates of a 
year ago; the Soviet forces are not now 
given in divisions (which used to be esti- 
mated by Nato at 175) but in terms of Mr 
Khrushchev’s statement that they were 
3,623,000 in January, 1960, and are to be 
reduced to 2,423,000. The total armed 
forces of Russia and the other Warsaw Pact 
countries add up, on these calculations; to 


* The Communist Bloc and the Free World: 
The Military Balance, 1960. Institute of 
Strategic Studies, Is. 
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For you 
| with your 
The : | judgment 


Amazing 


NOW—socks made 
in long-lasting 
‘Viyellon’ with a 
durable 

‘de-odour’ finish! 


They said it couldn't be done... 

Impossible to have socks that give not a trace of 
perspiration smell! 

But we did it! 

‘Viyella House’ now treat all their stretch *Viyellon’ 
socks with a special new, hygienic ‘de-odour’ finish. 
And now— incredibly —‘Viyellon’ socks keep an odour- 
free, fresh-from-the-wash air all the time. 


‘Vivellon’ socks are still as soft, as comfortable, as & Sreciat RESERE D 


70° PROOF” 
wonderfully long-lasting as ever. And the prices are oar ute warente ae 
itmoee oe SCOreM 


. . : ‘ can & 
unchanged: Full length—plains 10/6, designs 12/6; 4 — Lemies, oA EE 
‘shortie’—plains 8/11, designs 9 11. 
‘Vivellon’ socks with this new ‘de-odour’ finish come 


in a fabulously wide range of colours and patterns. 


‘Viyella Hlouse’ 


William Hollins and Company Limited, Bottled in Scotiand 
Viyella House, Nottingham 


ww: ‘ : , Bottled in the exclusive Tregnum and 
Makers of *\ iyella and ‘Cly della Double-Doubje size. also bottles, 
half flasks, quarter flasks and miniatures. 


THE PROPRIETARY SCOTCH WHISKY 
Distilled, Matured, Blended and 
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IMPALCO is backed by the vast commercial and technical resources of IC! and ALCOA. Formed by these two great companies to give 
improved technical and supply services fo industry, IMPALGO extrudes, rolls, draws and fabricates aluminium and aluminium alloys. 
IMPALCO delivers from stock the shapes and sizes most in demand by British users and sells through the world-wide sales organisation 
of Imperial Chemical Industries. IMPALCO aluminium og are available through your ICI area sales office. 


if | pal ( 0 Imperial Aluminium Company Limited - Birmingham 
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about 3,234,000 men in arms ; the Chinese 
army another 2 million. 

Against this the total forces of the Nato 
powers add up to §,967,000 ; and in addi- 
tion there are the 300,000 men of the Cento 
powers not in Nato, and the 226,000 men 
of the Seato powers not in Nato. Interesting 
as such global figures are, what matters is 
the strength that can be brought to bear at 
any given threatened weak spot; this the 
ISS survey does not assess. Nor does it 
make qualitative judgments. But as a guide 
to the volume of manpower under arms, and 
to broad categories of weapons (including 
missiles), it is useful. The result does not 
suggest that one “ side” has any noticeable 
edge on any other. 


SHEFFIELD 


Green Belt Politics 


ee oe the Local Government 
Commission a knotty problem. It has 
asked for nearly 20,000 acres of Derbyshire 
in order to find living space for some 90,000 
of its actual and prospective inhabitants. 
Derbyshire County Council strongly 
this. Both parties agree that Shef- 
needs outlets for its crowded ‘popula- 
tion. Both agree that the area in question 
(which is between Sheffield and Chesterfield) 
should be partly developed and y pro- 
tected as a green belt. Derbyshire, how- 
ever, contends that a more modest scheme 
of new development would suffice. It 
wants the whole area to remain in Derby- 
shire, with the county council controlling 
and aiding any necessary development. 
This controversy raises two questions of 
national importance. First, when should a 
city be allowed to extend its boundaries ? 
It is absurd to try to stop the growth of 
every city in Britain, particularly where (as 
is pre-eminently true of Sheffield) most local 
industries are ee to that particular 
place. Such cities have to grow outwards. 
The sorts of control which are justified for 
such giants as London and ieaheien 
make much less sense for a Sheffield or a 


Southampton. ‘And, if such a city is certain 
qee, kb tnd been Geathieneie 
should be extended in advance to allow for, 
say, a twenty-year period of development. 
Otherwise, government becomes un- 
necessarily fragmented ; planning and co- 
ordination become harder ; and the political 
health of the city suffers from the exclusion 
of the new suburbs. 

Secondly, how far can a green belt reason- 
ably be used to halt a growing city? At 
present green belts are being drawn so 
tightly around cities like Sheffield that they 
are certain to become very patchy in places. 
(Derbyshire itself recognises this.) Is it not 


people and newer“industries ought to be 
encouraged to depart to Chesterfield or 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Gainsborough. But the people who remain 
should do so as citizens of a growing Shef- 
field, not as inhabitants of a eae 
belt that has been drawn too tightly in 
order to protect county boundaries. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Expulsion from Heliopolis 


the garden city laid down in 1895 by Baron 
Empian’s Heliopolis Oasis company. But 
it may all be sadder still for the Egyp- 
i Such a sudden acceleration of a 


It also alarms and depresses fl 

business community. Firms that 

a modicum of foreign moncy in their 

capital structure grow naturally afraid that 
May be victimised for some i 
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rcp Archacological Museum, where 
the strolls are assembled and read. 

A question in the House of Commons 
this week about the possible British contri- 
bution received a guarded answer from Sir 
Edward Boyle: indeed, it had to be guarded 
because details are not yet fully agreed. 
The general proposal, however, is that the 
governments should direct a fund to some 
responsible body in Jordan to pay for the 
last lot of scrolls, which were found in 1956. 
Though jointly acquired by the four govern- 
ments, the scrolls would remain in Jordan 


the bedouin, the trustees must feel for the 
museum, which needs money if only to get 
the scrolls studied. But to get the scrolls 
first from the bedouin would seem a 
physical priority. The museum cannot 
softly and suddenly vanish away. 
bedouin often do. 


Civic Dilemma 


better than they did a month ago. 
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London Midland speed your freight to where its wanted. If 
you have freight to send ask your Goods Agent or Station 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Labour in 
Kennedy’s Hands 


HE trade unions which provide the shock troops for the 

Democratic party in most of the important industrial states, 

supplementing and sometimes supplanting the regular 
political organisations, were an indispensable element in Mr 
Kennedy’s victory. Mr Roy Reuther, the brother of the president 
of the United Automobile Workers’ union, was associate director 
of the Democratic party’s nation-wide drive to get millions of 
potential voters registered so that they could in fact vote ; this 
drive was particularly successful among Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans and other minority groups with Democratic 
tendencies, and the trade unionists were equally effective in actually 
getting voters to the polls on election day itself. But, although Mr 
Kennedy won the major prize, is party suffered a net loss of some 
twenty seats in the House of Representatives, and for labour this 
diminution in strength is critical. 

Because of the consistent opposition of conservative southern 
Democrats to the type of legislation which ‘labour interests want, 
such measures could not be passed even with the official majority 
of nearly two to one which the Democrats had in the House in 
1958 and 1959. A strong, sympathetic President was needed as 
well ; confronted instead with Mr Eisenhower’s hard-fisted use 
of his veto, the unions not only suffered total frustration, but 
also incurred a major defeat in the passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act with its restrictions on trade union activity. Last month's 
election put a friend in place of an opponent in the White House, 
but at the same time augmented the power of the coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats just enough to checkmate 
the unions once again. This failure in the House was not caused 
by any lack of political activity on the part of the unions. The 
candidates' whom they backed held their own and even made a 
few gains in the urban areas, but a resurgent Republican organisa- 
tion cost the Democrats five districts in normally conservative 
Indiana, and a strong tide of religious feeling evoked by Mr 
Kennedy's candidacy swept them out of more than a dozen House 
seats in heavily Protestant districts in Maine, Pennsylvania and the 
Midwest. 

The one added advantage organised labour will have in the new 
Congress is the result, not of its electoral efforts, but of fhe acci- 
dental working of the seniority system which governs the selection 
of committee chairmen. Because of the voluntary retirement of 
Representative Barden, a southern Democrat whose extreme con- 
servatism and obstructionist tactics have plagued the unions for 
years, the new chairman of the House Labour and Education Com- 
mittee will be Mr Adam Clayton Powell, the liberal Negro Con- 
gressman from New York. Mr Powell ‘has been known during his 
sixteen years in the House for his absenteeism, the flamboyant style 
of his personal life, and his regular sponsorship of an amendment 
which would forbid federal money being used for any racially-segre- 
gated facility such as schools or public housing ; this amendment 
has often had a disastrous effect on these liberal programmes by 
rallying more opposition than they would normally attract. Mr 
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Powell and Mr Kennedy have already had a lengthy conference 
and the optimistic word in labour circles is that Mr Powell has 
promised to withhold his divisive amendment in future and to 
devote himself assiduously to the public business. There are 
sceptics who doubt whether his conversion to the serious life will 
be lasting, but there is no doubt that the unions will find him 
more amenable than was his crusty predecessor. 

Aside from Mr Powell’s tion, the upshot of this paradoxical 
election has been to deliver the labour chiefs completely into the 
hands of President-elect Kennedy. There are worse political fates, 
but labour leaders had hoped to be in a position to put pressure 
upon him. Instead, they find themselves almost wholly dependent 
upon his good will, his popular strength and his skill and sagacity- 
in dealing with Congress. There is no hope that Congress in the 
next two years will revise basic labour legislation along the lines 
which the unions would like ; so they must rely on the new Presi- 
dent to appoint a Secretary of Labour and members of the National 
Labour Relations Board who will interpret the laws in a sympa- 
thetic manner.) Even here Mr Kennedy’s jealous regard for his 
own independence and that of his great office make it unlikely 
that the unions will have as close an intimacy with the Labour 
Department and the NLRB as they enjoyed in the days of 
President Truman. 


Nn the broader range of public issues, there are no differences 
between labour and Mr Kennedy on such matters as aid for 
depressed areas, medical’ care for the elderly under the social 
security system, extension of the coverage of the minimum wage 
law, improved civil rights for Negroes and other minorities, govern- 
ment aid for schools and more ambitious housing programmes. 
But it is Mr Kennedy in the White House and not the leaders and 
lobbyists of the American Federation of Labour and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations who will determine the priorities, tactics 
and compromises to be used in implementing this legislative pro- 
gramme. Only if the new President is skilful in organising public 
opinion and in handling Congress will there be any chance of 
obtaining the marginal support of the moderate southern Demo- 
crats and the liberal Republicans whose votes will be needed to 
make a majority for his programme. Labour leaders will not be 
in a position to force the pace beyond that which the President 
sets. They may chafe at this dependence, but in private most of 
them are rather relieved to be able to pass the burdens of political 
leadership and legislative mancuvre to a responsible, elected 
political chief after eight years of frustrating do-it-yourself politics. 
Mr Kennedy’s scheduled conference with Mr George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, and other union leaders on November 
23rd was deferred because they could not agree among themselves 
how to define their requests. Those of an old-fashioned outlook 
wanted to insist that Mr Kennedy appoint one of their number 
as Secretary of Labour. A modern-minded faction argued that 
this demand would suggest that labour’s interests were parochial 
and selfish and that, on the contrary, trade unionists should ask 
simply for representation in the Cabinet, among the Ambassadors, 
and in the top policy-making posts generally, leaving it to Mr 
Kennedy to designate which offices they would receive. In fact 
he seems sure to give labour a greater voice in the conduct of 
foreign affairs than it has ever had before. Envisaging an intensive 
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political courtship'of Asia, Africa and Latin America, he is expected 
to use labour leaders to make contact with the trade unionists and 
radicals of the underdeveloped countries who have, to an alarming 
extent, gone unnoticed and uninfluenced by more conventional 
American diplomats. . 

Apart from legislation and appointments, Mr Kennedy is likely 
to come to the aid of the unions on other issues of importance 
to them, including automation in factories and the settlement of 
industry-wide strikes. Changing technology in heavy industry is 
producing dislocations in jobs, sharp shifts in the balance of skills 
a worker needs and creeping unemployment in some industries. 
The unions want very much to have an equal voice with manage- 
ment in working out these problems, while the managers them- 
selves regard the impact of automation as exclusively their pre- 


togative. Labour contracts in the automobile industry expire next: 


year and the head of the union would welcome any assistance he 
can get from the White House in avoiding a prolonged strike such 
as preceded last winter's steel settlement. 

The only exception to the prevailing honeymoon atmosphere 
is Mr James Hoffa, the dour, pugnacious chief of the teamsters’, 
or lorry-drivers’, union. The President-elect and his brother Robert, 
the former counsel of the Senate committee that investigated abuses 
in trade unions, have both sworn never to rest easy as long as 
Mr Hoffa holds sway over the teamsters. Mr Hoffa, whose union 
was expelled from the AFL-CIO on charges of corruption, was the 
only prominent labour leader to oppose Mr Kennedy's election, 
but with little effect. Most of his members, it would appear, voted 
for Mr Kennedy and, while a few of the Congressmen whom 
Mr Hoffa had opposed went down to defeat, it is generally agreed 
that they lost in _ rather than because, of Mr Hoffa’s enmity. 

‘, But the union itself continues to expand and the board of monitors 
appointed by a federal court to supervise the teamster\ has become 
hopelessly bogged down in legal bickering. Mr Hoffa and two 
of his associates were indicted this week for the alleged misuse of 
union funds in connection with a land scheme in Florida. This 
case may provide Mr Kennedy with an early opportunity of making 
good on his announced intention of breaking Mr Hoffa’s grip 
on the country’s largest trade union. If so, the rest of the labour 

_movement will share in the rejoicing. 


Transition in Progress 


HEN Senator Kennedy called at the White House this week 
_ to discuss the transfer of power President Eisenhower, by 
his warm and graceful reception of his successor, reminded the 
country and the world that, however narrow the victory and how- 
ever tough the campaign, Mr Kennedy now emerges as \the 
nation’s chief executive for the néxt four years. This healing 
interlude came during a week in which Senator Kennedy’s first 
appointments to his Cabinet and some of the other key posts in 
his Administration made his windswept Georgetown doorstep 
(where the successful appointees were introduced to the press) a 
focus of Washington speculations. So far, these appointments 
reveal a delicate judgment of what is due on account of political 
debts and of what is expedient in the light of Congress's con- 
servatism without sacrificing-the expectations that Mr Kennedy's 
Administration will be a liberal and a youthful one. 

Thus Governor Ribicoff, who becomes Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, was one of his earliest and closest advisers 
and it was accepted that Mr Ribicoff might “ have anything he 
wants ”; he is a progressive and, as the first Jewish Governor of 
Connecticut, is hiniself,an embodintent of new frontiers in Ameri- 
can politics. Governor Luther Hodges, of North Carolina, who 
becomes Secretary of Commerce, is being rewarded partly for the 
loyalty with which he led southern Democrats into Mr Kennedy's 
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camp; although he is a textile manufacturer and is acceptable to 
business interests, as the Secretary of Commerce should be, he 
does not seem to favour restrictive trade policies. Mr Mennen 
Williams, the retiring but still young and dynamic Governor of 
Michigan, was one of the first champions of Senator Kennedy's 
nomination and is popular with the trade unions ; plainly the 
emphasis on the “ national importance” of his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs in the State Department is 
meant to explain away the relatively disappointing offer of a 
secondary position to one who feels that he has deserved better of 
Mr Kennedy. The same youthful note has been struck with the 
appointment of, Representative Stewart Udall as Secretary of the 
Interior ; as is natural for a Congressman from Arizona he has a 
good (that is to say, a progressive) record on the development 
of the country’s natural resources, which will be one of his main 
concerns in his new job. But the vital posts—the Secretaryships 
of State, Defence and the Treastury—still remained empty as the 
weekend approached ; this ‘lent credence to the report that Mr 
Kennedy was trying to find politically new as well as outstandingly 
qualified men for these jobs. 

These adjectives apply to his choice of a Director of the Budget 
Bureau, a post «hich can be just as important as any which 
carries cabinet rank. It is to be filled by Professor David Bell, 
a young Harvard economist but not one of thase who have been 
close to Mr Kennedy—and less suspect to businessmen than some 
of these. He had experience of the budgetary process under earlier 
Democratic Administrations and recently he has worked on 
schemes of aid for under-developed areas, especially Pakistan. He 
brings a broad and positive approach to a bureau which has the 
duty of guiding all government spending and thus, in effect, all 
government policies. 


Reshuffling the Brass Hats 


7. perennial controversy within the services, and between 
the brass hats and civilians, over the reshaping of the central 
defence organisation to the needs of modern nuclear strategy has 
entered a new phase: a committee headed by an ex-Secretary of 
the Air Force, Senator Symington, and set up by Senator Kennedy 
to advise him, has just completed an unexpectedly far-reaching 
report on defence reorganisation. Senator Kennedy is committed 
to changes along these general lines, but he can have little doubt 
that when he presses such proposals on Congress and the defence 
departments he will run into at least as much trouble as did 
President Eisenhower over the more modest reforms which took 
partial shape in the Defence Reorganisation Act of 1958. 

The problem centres on the growing interdependence of the 
three services which yet continue to be administered separately 
and indeed often in bitter rivalry. The result is overlapping and 
waste of resources, as well as confused planning at the level of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 1958 Act strengthened the control 
of the Secretary of Defence over the warring services and curtailed 
the authority of their Secretaries over the joint, inter-service com- 
mands which have had to be set up in operational areas at home 
and abroad. But Congress flatly refused to give up the direct 
control which it has over the individual services as a result of 
the separate appropriations which it allots to each of them—though 
this, of course, is the cause of much of the waste and of the 
extravagant bidding by one; service lobby agamst the others. 
Senator Symington’s plan, which aims at still more centralisation 
of control, returns to this sore spot by proposing that appropriations 
shall only be made for the\Department of Defence, which hence- 
forth is to be responsible for all the services. He wants to abolish 
the Sectetaries for the Army, Navy and Air Force, and to reduce 
their departments to sections within the Department of Defence, 
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Does he know 


The contemplative moment spent choosing the magazine he 
will read that evening is one of the few quiet interludes in 
this busy Roman’s day. For a man of this type is caught up 
in the eternal bustle of the Eternal City. 

He is a man of wide experience and knowledge. But, does 
he know your company, your products? And what if he 
doesn’t? No matter, unless you’re in international business. 
If you are, he’s a man to cultivate. 


Men of his calibre are found in all the nerve centre$jof the 
world, And wherever they are, these essential and inter- 
nationally-minded men have two things in common. 


They.make things happen. When they decide ona product 


or service they are in a position to see that it’s bought by 
their companies. For their families, they buy generously, 
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always choosing the best. Their approval gives your com- 
pany’s products quick acceptance and increased sales. 

They read Lire INTERNATIONAL. Whether they buy it at 
the news-stand or subscribe, they read Lire INTERNATIONAL 
because it is their kind of magazine—international in scope; 
broad in concept; exciting to read; stimulating to look at, 





Lire INTERNATIONAL draws|upon a treasurehouse of 
material from Fortune, the U.S. Lire and other Time Inc. 
publications. And in addition, its editors present much new 
material written exclusively for Lire INTERNATIONAL. 

To make your company known to the members of this uni- 
quecommunity,reach them regularlyin Lire INTERNATIONAL, 

For more information, write to the Advertising Director, 

Life International, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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with the service chiefs reporting directly to the Secretary of 
Defence. Senator Symington wishes to reform the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and create a military planning council of officers who would 
‘renounce their particular service loyalties when appointed. His 
plan stops short of putting all servicemen in one uniform ; but it 
proposes to replace the present command structure with four 
“functional commands "—a strategic command, a tactical com- 


mand to deal with limited wat, one to defend the continent and — 


a civil defence command. These changes, it is; claimed, would 
open the way to vast economies, especially in supply. 

The broad outline of the plan conforms to Air Force thinking, 
and the Army may look kindly on its emphasis upon readiness 
for conventional warfare. But the Navy is not likely to be bought 
off with the suggestion that an admiral should head the combined 
air and sea “ strategic command,” while the indications are that 
the opposition in Congress will be led by the influential Mr Vinson, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee. One of the 
arguments will probably be that the defence departments have 
not yet settled down after the 1958 changes and that it is far 
too soon to put them in the melting-por again. 


Gentle Recession 


HE steel industry is producing at under 50 per cent of capacity 

for the third week in succession—and only the first week was 
one of those holiday periods which normally drive output down 
this far—and there is no improvement in sight. Manufacturers 
continue to reduce their stocks of all kinds, although it had been 
hoped that this tendency would exhaust itself long ago. In October 
the value of new orders placed with manufacturers went down 
again after having risen encouragingly for two months. In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that steel producers are not 


Steel Output 


AS PERCENTAGE 
OF CAPACITY 


WEEKLY PRODUCTION 


Stee! 
Strike 
| 1959 
‘wen averages 


putting up their prices, for the present, at least, even though their 
labour costs went up last week by an average of almost 9} cents an 
hour worked. This was the automatic result of the settlement 
which ended last year’s stecl strike. 

The companies are not, however, giving their salaried staff an 
equivalent rise, as they usually do, and even the production 
workers remain very dissatisfied. The strike settlement did them 
out of an additional increase which they would have received under 
the old agreement as a result of the recent climb in the cost of living. 
Moreover, 50,000 men, one-tenth of the steel labour force, are now 
laid off and many more are working short time, while the supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits paid by the companies are being 
reduced as the funds set aside for them are drained away. Shops 
in the steel towns can hardly expect their Christmas trade to be 
very brisk, in spite of the increase in wages. 
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In general, nevertheless, personal incomes have been well 
maintained and retail sales, held back by the unseasonably warm 
weather this autumn, are now improving. They are still lagging 
below 1959, but shopkeepers hope that they will catch up, and 
even move ahead, of last year as the Christmas rush begins. But 
this will not be enough to ensure a happy economic New Year, 
for everyone. There are signs, however, that construction may 
once more become a stimulating factor in 1961. If it does it may 
be enough 'to check the gently downward trend of the economy. 
Certainly few people think that the present recession will go much 
deeper—although there are seasonal declines still to come—or will 
continue for more than a few months longer. 


Electrifying Surrender 


NEW YORK 
| Ser week all but one of the 29 manufacturers of heavy electrical 

equipment charged by the federal government with violating 
the anti-trust laws decided not to fight. The Justice Department 
has brought twenty cases against them, each involving a separate 
product, and in seven of the most important the companies involved 
were expected to plead guilty when they were re-arraigned 
this week. In the other thirteen cases, on the other hand, 
the Department of Justice has now agreed not to contest pleas 
of nolo contendere (in which the defendant admits the facts 
of the case but not his guilt). The government’s attack on the 
industry is a formidable one and will certainly assure for it the 
dubious distinction of a place in all future text books on the 
subject of anti-trust action. The companies have been accused of 
getting together to fix prices and to allocate business ; the devices 
used to achieve the latter are said to have included “ phase of the 
moon” bidding, in which companies take turns in offering the 
lowest bid, as well as the simple drawing of straws. 

These manufacturers may not have been more guilty than many 
other industries of violating the spirit of the anti-trust laws on 
price fixing, but they were certainly far less prudent. Instead of 
relying on circumstantial evidence and statistical data, as they so 
often have to do in cases of this sort, the government's lawyers have 
been able to list the dates and meeting places (usually in hotel suites 
in resort towns) where the alleged acts of misconduct have taken 
place ; indsed, the government's evidence reads at times as though 
it had strayed from the divorce courts. Finding themselves in a 
difficult position—and faced with the fact that one of their number 
had already pleaded guilty—the companies have been searching for 
the least damaging course of legal action open to them, both in 
terms of costs and of their reputation with the public. By plead- 
ing guilty on some charges and nolo contendere on the others, 
they will avoid the expense and disclosures of lengthy legal proceed- 
ings. On the other hand, by admitting guilt on the major charges, 
they have hastened the day when their past customers may choose 
to sue them for damages—a development that could cost the 
companies several million dollars. 

Although no testimony has been heard nor any settlements 
reached, the government’s investigation. has long since destroyed 
the fixed prices that were its main target. For at least a year the 
industry has been in the throes of a price war which has spread, 
in greater or lesser degree, to all the main products, generators, 
transformers, turbines, and so on. Bids for steam turbines and 
power transformers, for instance, are running 30 pér Cent or more 
below the price levels of a year ago. 

‘To those who have been attacking the prices charged by domestic 
manufacturers for years, today’s bargains are simple proof that in 
the past the layer of profit has been fat; eee 
firms like the General Electric Company have made a good deal 
more relatively on turbines than Om, say, toasters. There are many 
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uthority; which has attacked the similar, and high, bids made by 
American companies on its contracts. 

But if profits have been relatively lush in this sector in the past, 

it is certain that the prices of many products. are now being 

down below their full costs of production ; today foreign 
suppliers often find themselves in the unusual position of being the 
highest instead of the lowest bidders. The stabilisation of prices 
at an economic level will almost certainly require some sort of tacit, 
\industry-wide agreement. While it is illegal to get together to fix 
prices, it is not illegal for prices tobe identical, so the tmanufac- 
turers of electrical equipment may well follow the example of 
industries like steel where the largest company (the United States 
Steel Corporation) calls the tune and the others follow. This does 
not contravene the letter of the anti-trust laws. But it raises diffi- 
culties for small producers. It is they who will really be hurt 
by the government’s attack—a fact that worries the Justice Depart- 
ment. And their survival in the future will depend on the willing- 
ness of the large companies to set their prices at levels at which the 
small ones can compete. Whether the giants will be prepared to 
do this in the face of foreign competition remains to be seen. 

The real problem facing the industry—and one which has only 
been obscured in the last few years by the restrictive trade prac- 
tices now being condemned—is excess capacity. The prospee t 
the United States will continue to double ” generating @apacity 


Clearing House for Credit 


NEW YORK 
N the United States credit bureaus—the 


operatives run by the large department 
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every decade has led to over-expansion. Although the volume of 
sales is currently at a fairly high level, many plants are working 
far below capacity ; the three makers of steam turbines could, it is 
said, nearly double their output. 


EIGN imports have, of course, been a constant irritation. 
Although negligible in quantity (they probably account for 
no more than about 3 per cent of the total market) they have pro- 
vided an embarrassing yardstick for|domestic prices. Virtually all 
the foreign buying has been done by public agencies—federal, 
state and municipal. The private companies have remained faithful 
to the domestic industry despite price differentials. But the 
Bureau of Reclamation has, over the last eight years, accepted 
foreign bids for a third of its total y in this field, while TVA 
placed 27 per cent of its business ab in 1958-59 and 9 per 
cent in its last fiscal year. 
though foreign suppliers have lost most of their competitive 
tage, at least for the time being, the industry is not slackening 
its attack on the import “ problem.” However, its main argument 
t electric power installations should be built in the United 
States for reasons of national security—has had no real success 
with officials in Washington. A few weeks ago the Office of 
Civil and Defence Mobilisation turned down a petition for the 
banning or restricting of imports of steam turbine generators just 
as it refused, eighteen months ago, a similar plea against imports 
of hydro-electric equipment. The industry's chief defence against 
imports lies in the Buy American Act which requires federal 
agencies to purchase from domestic companies unless the price 
differential is greater than 6 per cent or, if the domestic bidder 
is located in an area of substantial unemployment, 12 per cent. 
Until the current collapse of prices, ‘foreign suppliers often had 
no difficulty in bridging this differential ; on one or two occasions 
TVA increased it to 20 per cent and still the award went abroad. 


Not only is this information filed away but 
it is also relayed to any other member who 
may have a particular interest in ‘the 
person in question. In addition the 


bodies that collect, file and disseminate 
information on the credit-worthiness of 
individuals—are accepted as a fact of life. 
Anyone who has opened an account at a 
shop or bought a refrigerator on hire 
purchase is likely to’ be known to one of 
the 2,000 or more credit bureaus that 
cover the country, and if he\has bought 
extensively on credit he will probably have 
a long record going back through the 
years. Moreover, even if he moves from 
one side of the continent to the other, his 
credit record will catch up with him since 
these bureaus exchange information 
_ through their membership in the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of ‘America Inc. 


The movement to establish clearing 
houses for information about credit 'took 
root in the nineteen-twenties. In spite of 
a ceftain amount of initial oppositién 
getail shops were won over quickly, but 
it took a good deal longer to persuade the 
banks to co-operate. Today the indi- 
vidual credit bureaus differ widely from 
one town to another. In the larger cities 
they are usually non-profit-making co- 


stores in the area, but probably half of all 
credit bureaus are managed on ordinary 
commercial lines. Perhaps two-thirds of 
them also operate a collection service for 
overdue accounts; on these they take a 
substantial percentage if they are success- 
ful and make no charge if they are not. 


3 iter largest credit bureau in the country 
is the non-profit co-operative cover- 
ing Greater New York. Its files contain 
information on some six and a half million 
persons and last year it handled well over 
two million inquiries. For its member 
firms the bureau takes over the whole 
business of checking. credit records 
whether it be for a mew account, a pur- 
chase on deferred terms, or for a spot 
ch on a dubious customer. 


The bulk of the information that fills 
these massive files is the product of 
specific inquiries which the bureau has 
undertaken at the quest of members. 
Another source is the member firms them- 
selves who are obliged to notify the bureau 
of accounts that become delinquent 
(remain unpaid, say, for six months or so). 


bureau follows all the relevant court 
cases in the area (some three thousand a 
day), adding to its files the names of all 
those who have failed to pay their bills, 
their taxes or their rent. This informa- 
tion is also published in the form of a 
daily bulletin for which large numbers of 
banks, finance companies and others pay 
an annual subscription of $70. 

A typical file in a credit bureau will 
contain a brief account of the person in 
question, an indication of the degree of 
respectability in which) he. lives, the 
approximate rent he pay’, the sort of job 
he has and his past credit record with 
member firms. It does not as a rule 
include very specific information on his 
income or other financial assets. Most 
banks will divulge only very general 
information about the financial standing 
of their depositors and will usually do this 
only if they have been specifically named 


\as a referee or have been otherwise 


authorised by the depositor. Moreover 
the banks do not as a rule volunteer 
information to the credit bureaus on their 
delinquent accounts. 
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Now I’m for it! 


Tell-tale paw marks, guilty look. Hey, you—sit! The carpet 
certainly is looking grubby, but don't blame the poor dog for 
all the dirt about the place... 

If all the pups in Britain walked with muddy paws over all 
the carpets in British homes, there would be little significant 
addition to the three million tons of smoke, grit and dust 
which, every year, drift down relentlessly over our floors and 
furnishings, our schools and hospitals, our factories and 
public buildings. This is a cleaning problem on a vast scale— 
and one for which Shell synthetic detergents bring the 
assurance that, though cleaning is always with us, it is now 
very much easier, quicker and cheaper than it used to be. 

Today the most-used commercial and industrial detergent 


is ‘Teepol’. Shell are also large suppliers of special detergent 
bases and intermediates to the makers of many branded 
products whose names are household -words; and of a 
range of detergents and wetting agents to textile processors, 
commercial launderers and many other specialised users. 

if better detergents can make your business more efficient, 
either in the cleaning of premises or plant, or in product 
processing, then get in touch with Shell. If, more generally, 
you have any problems involving the use of chemicals, indus- 
trial or agricultural, Shell may well be able to help you. 

Write to the Information Officer, Industrial Chemicals 
Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


SHELL CHEMICALS 
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THIS IS | ALUMINIUM 


Spick and 
permanently span— 
no more spit and polish! 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
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Newest Call 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD : Samples 
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With excess capacity on their hands, the large manufacturers 
have started to pay more attention to their foreign markets ; at 
present they export only about § per cent of their total output 
while the figure for Britain and Germany is more like 20 per cent. 
American companies do not attempt, for the most part, to compete 
in Commonwealth countries where the preferential tariff gives the 
British exporter a price advantage. Latin America has always been 
the main hunting ground, although recently German, Swiss and 
particularly Japanese firms have been making inroads there. While 
it ‘is conservative on most issues, the domestic industry is naturally 
a strong supporter of foreign aid programmes, particularly when 
the loans are tied to American products ; heavy electrical equip- 
ment is one of the main requirements of developing countries. 
The leading American companies have also been expanding their 
empires abroad, either through the acquisition of new plants or 
through licensing agreements. 


Pledged to Action 


T the beginning a new Congress often mills around aimlessly 
for weeks, particularly when a new Administration is feeling 
its way. This year both the incoming President, who devoted so 
much of his campaign to calls for action, and the Democratic 
leaders in Congress are taking time by the forelock. The Joint 
Economic Committee opened hearings this week on the economic 
situation, hearings which generally are not held until the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report has been received. But this year the 
Economic Report will be submitted by an out-going President 
whose recommendations will have little or no force. The com- 
mittee is anxious to take its own soundings before Mr Kennedy 
assumes his responsibilities and to demonstrate, perhaps, that the 
defects in his economic inheritance, such as the rising tide of 
unemployment and the deficit in the balance of payments, are not 
of Democratic making. 

On Sunday Senator Kennedy himself redeemed a campaign 
pledge and put some work in hand for Congress when he appointed 
an eleven-man committee to draft a programme of immediate aid 
for depressed areas ; these are trouble-spets afflicted by chronic 
high unemployment because they depend on shrinking or shifting 
industries. The chairman is Senator Douglas, a liberal economist 
(and the chairman of the Joint Economic Committee until January) 
_ but most of the members, who include trade unionists, an educator, 
a journalist as well as businessmen and officials, are West Virginians. 
No state has suffered more from depression and it was there that 
Senator Kennedy promised, if he were elected, to forge a pro- 
gramme of relief within sixty days. It may, symbolically enough, 
be the first Bill introduced in the new Congress ; the drafters will 
have the two Bills vetoed by President Eisenhower to build on. 
And it should not encounter much opposition, as parts of the 
conservative South will be among its conspicuous beneficiaries. 

The men now likely to be appointed to lead the Democrats in 
the Senate offer another piece of evidence that the incoming 
Administration hopes to get things done, in this case by promoting 
party harmony. The post of majority leader in the Senate, in 
which Senator Johnson displayed his talents for compromise, is 
destined for Senator Mansfield, a moderate and Mr Johnson’s 
devoted follower. His deputy and whip is to be Senator Humphrey, 
an appointment pleasing to the liberals who are secking a bigger 
voice in Democratic affairs. The South is to be rewarded by 
the chairmanship of the Democratic Conference, the third most 
important party post, which goes to Senator Smathers of Florida. 
But the best guarantee of a smooth-running team and effective 
liaison between Congress and the White House will be the work 
behind the scenes of Senator Johnson whose elevation, as Vice 
President, to preside over the Senate is not likely to mean that he 
loses interest in what goes on on the floor. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Exiles in Miami 


= week the United States, for the first time, labelled Cuba 
officially as “ communist-controlled” when the President 
allocated $1 million from his contingency fund to aid Cuban 
refugees in Florida—most of them in Miami. The President can 
use this fund as he chooses, but he saw fit to invoke the amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act which authorises relief, resettle- 
ment and education for “ people enslaved by communism.” Per- 
haps he was angered because only a day or two earlier Cuba had 
signed a trade pact with Communist China, which is to lend Sefior 
Castro about $60 million and to buy more of his sugar ; to the State 
Department this simply underscores the determination of the 
Chinese “ to secure a greater foothold in the western hemisphere.” 
In all the Russians, Czechs and Chinese have now extended credits 
of $200 million to the Castro government. 

There are 30,000 to 40,000 Cuban refugees in Florida already 
and about a thousand more are arriving every week. Each is 
allowed to take out only $5 with him. Most enter the United 
States on a tourist visa, but the immigration authorities are letting 
them stay indefinitely and work—when they can find jobs. The 
majority are middle-class professional people, but they are thankful . 
even for manual labour. Many do not speak English. Up to 
now those without resources have been looked after by local govern- 
ments, by private charity and by the thousands of Cubans who are 
permanent residents of Florida. The new relief programme will 
be administered by Mr Voorhees, who was in charge of Hungarian 
resettlement, and will attempt primarily to move Cubans to places 
where there are houses and jobs—if such can be found. The 
Cubans themselves, however, are likely to be reluctant to leave 
Florida, where most of them have friends and which is only 100 
miles from home, They keep hoping that the Castro regime wil! 
crumble and that they will be able to return. 

Many exiles want to help to speed this day and are in touch 
with the increasingly bold opposition in Cuba which was respon- 
sible for a series of recent bombings in Havana. It is not altogether 
surprising that to the Cuban authorities the relief programme looks 
like deliberate aid to the counter-revolution. But at present the 
United States is thinking more in terms of preventing “ Fidelist ” 
revolutions from endangering other governments in Latin America 
which are friendly to the United States. The ships patrolling the 
waters of Guatemala and Nicaragua have been withdrawn, but 
trouble has now broken out in Venezuela, where the democratic 
Betancourt government is being imperilled by student riots. The 
Administration may well hope to combat the appeal of the Castro 
philosophy to the under-privileged by drawing attention to the 
large number of Cubans seeking asylum in the United States. 


SHORTER NOTES 


At his second trial Mr Hulan Jack, the Borough President of 
Manhattan, has been found guilty of accepting gifts from a business- 
man who does work for the city and of conspiring with him to 
conceal this. The first jury could not agree. Mr Jack is to appeal, 
but if his appeal fails he will forfeit his job, the highest municipal 
post so far held by a Negro. 


* * * 


As part of the National Park Service’s programme of aquatic 
interpretation, to teach visitors about life underwater, a trail has 
been marked out at Trunk Bay in the Virgin Islands ; submerged 
notices tell the snorkelquipped swimmer about the forests of 
coral, the tropical fish and the other wonders along his way. 





LETTERS 


Drugs for Private Patients 
Stkh—I am sorry that _ maintain your 
to free drugs oe Fone le ea 


_ Machine Tools 


Sir—If, as you suggest (November 26th, 
page 903), the Mitchell Committee con- 
sidered it essential that its report on the 
British machine tool industry should be 
unanimous, the committee should not have 
had representatives of the industry as 
members ; such representatives should have 
been present as observers, advisers and wit- 


nesses to be cross-examined. Additionally, . 


Professor Melman, or like-thinking alter- 


natives, should also have been present at | 


each ing. 

It was unfortunate that Professor Melman 
used the term “mass production.” The 
committee decided its own definition of the 
term and then at length on why the 
teqhniques associated with such a definition 


are not applicable to machine tool produc- 
tion. The committee does mention, in part 
of one small paragraph, that cost economies 
would follow from increases in the size of 
batches produced, but is generally at ‘pains 
to report that such increases in batch sizes 
are not practical. In spite of the com- 
mittee’s report that generally the price of 
machine tools is a small element in the 
overall cost of a product, the price of 
machine tools does matter greatly to the 
majority of machine tool users, and should 
matter to all of them. To insinuate that a 
reduction of 25 per cent in the price of 
machine tools would result in only a 1 per 
cent to 2 per cemt reduction in total cost 
of a product ignores the fact that this 1 per 
cent to 2 per cent cost reduction would 
often mean an increase of more than 20 per 
cent in net profit. 

The committee cannot see where a sub- 
stantial increase in demand could come from 
even if the prices of machine tools were 
reduced. There are about 1 million machine _ 
tools installed in British industry. Assuming ®* 
an average life for machine tools of about 
10 years, the replacement trade alone 
could be about 100,000 machine tools per 
year. But to bring the average “ life ” down 
to 10 years the incentive must be better 
Value for money, and; generally this will 
— lower priced machines. 

Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research proposes to place develop- 
ment contracts for certain machine tools. 
The British machine tool industry has 
not the technical strength at present to form 
the necessary development teams. Might it 
not be a better proposition to award the 
development contracts to the aircraft 
industry where adequate technical ability 
and experience arg available and where the 


force of tradition ‘and prejudice | 


in machine tool design is weak? The 


present machine tool industry could con- — 


tinue making standard machine tools on a 
rationalised basis which would enable it to 
compete successfully with other producing 
nations.—Yours faithfully, F.H. Harris 
Warwick 


International Labour 


Organisation 

Sirn—The reviewer of Mr Andrew Shon- 
field’s book “The Attack on World 
Poverty,” in your issue of October 29th, 
states that the author “launches a well- 
merited attack on . . . (inter alia) officials 
of the ILO who devise a fine model of 
Western-scale welfare payments for an 
Asian country, regardless of whether it will 
be enforced or could be afforded if it were.” 

Your reviewer's statement is quite mis- 
leading. Readers of the book will find that, 
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far from attacking the ILO on any such 
ee, ee ee ae 
LO’s own record in fostering social 
welfare legislation and in defending workers’ 
rights, it has helped to place a salutary 
curb }on the enthusiasm of some un- 
developed countries for advanced social 
or laws before their economies are 
ready for them ” (page 216). The example 
that Mr Shonfield cites in this connection 
is the work of an ILO social security expert 
in Burma who “took the view that an 
effective law could only be introduced 
slowly in stages, with the first stage being 
very modest indeed” (pages 217-218).— 
Yours faithfully, E. J. RicHes 
ILO, Geneva 


\ 


This Year's Deficit 
Str—Contrasting the difference between 
the balance of payments troubles of the 
United Kingdom and the United States you 
make the following outlandish statement: 
“ Here we have run into a fairly small cur- 
rent deficit which we regard with great 
seriousness although it is more than covered 
by a large capital inflow. . . .” (December 
3rd.) Only a few days ago the National Insti- 
tute said “ there will almost certainly be a 
big current deficit this year.”” What view is 
the reader to take of the balance of payments, 
since the trade gap and other statistics are 
not in dispute? With an estimated current 
deficit of £100 million in the third quarter 
and the deficit believed to be running at an 
annual rate of £400 million it is by far the 
worst situation since 19§1, and the 1946-7 
period and, in terms of purchasing power, 
possibly exceeds the current deficit recorded 
in 1931. Since nearly all other years show 
a surplus of some magnitude, such a turn- 
round from last year’s current surplus of 
£145 million can surely not be passed off 
as a “fairly small current deficit” without 
some explanation. 

or is it the only time that eyebrows may 
have been justifiably raised. For in your 
issue of June 18th (Banking Supplement) 
the specialist article entitled “ Sterling's 
Weak Point” said: “In 1959 the surplus 
fell to £145 million. This year it may be 
no higher.” (My italics.) At the time, 
this assessment seemed patently at variance 
with the London and Cambridge assessment 
of a fortnight earlier: “. . . the first quarter 
surplus would not imply a payments surp!us 
for 1960 as a whole of more than about 
£120 million .. .. and “It would be a 
sanguine man who would predict with 
confidence that there will be no payments 
crisis for sterling in the autumn.” 

It may be that an accepted national 
authority upon economic matters, as your 
journal undoubtedly is, may legitimately 
contradict other gropps of experts—but if 
it does not warn its readers that it is doing 
so then surely it has doubly the duty to be 
correct in its analysis.—Yours faithfully, 
London, E11 BasIL TAYLOR 

{(1) The National Institute in fact estimates 


that there will be a current deficit “ of between 
£100 million and £200 million” this year. 
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By normal international standards it is not out- 
landish to call that “a fairly small current 
deficit” for a country with a national income 
of over £20,000 million, at a period of = 
stock building (much less outlandish 


quadrupling the worst quarter’s very rough 
estimate and calling it an annual oa (2 


are perfectly willing to compare our own saan 
gloomy forebodings about Britain’s payments 
prospect earlier this year with anybody else’s ; 
the capital account has turned out much better 
than expected, the current account worse.] 


Integration in Kenya 


Sir—In your issue of November 26th 
(page 893), your correspondent in Nairobi 
refers to the Outward Bound School under 
Mount Kilimanjaro as “ that non-racial and 
P; ilitary institution.” As one who has 
or some part in the establishment and 
development of that locally autonomous 
school, may I correct the wholly false 
—— given by the word “ para- 
itary 

In fact the courses held there, as at al} 
Outward Bound Schools, are designed 
solely for the purpose of character training 
in its broadest sense. Through the principle 
of challenge in a variety of forms young 
people are given the opportunity, and under 
skilled leadership shown the way, to develop 
self-confidence and self-reliance in the 
context of service ‘to the community. In 
East Africa, as in Malaya, the fact that this 
penetrating, arduous and exhilarating 
pe goons is shared with contemporaries of 
rt races gives it added scope and value. 
The qualities of initiative, loyalty and 
courage may be those traditionally associ- 
ated with the good soldier, but this is no 
reason to describe as “ paramilitary,” an 
enterprise developing these qualities for the 
sake of the good citizen.—Yours faithfully, 
SPENCER SUMMERS 

London, SW1 


Boris Pasternak 


Sir—During the last years of his life, much 
of the creative energy of my brother, Boris 
Pasternak, went into his correspondence. 
His nearest relatives in Moscow and in 
England are anxious to collect any letters 
he may have written, with‘a view to eventual 
publication: I would therefore be glad if 
anyone who has letters from him would let 
me have careful copies or photostats of 
them.—Yours faithfully, 

_  Lypta PASTERNAK SLATER 
20 Park Town, Oxford 


The Rouble 


Sir—In reference to his letter in your 
issue of November 26th, it would help me 
a great deal in avoiding failure in my 
BSc(Econ) Finals this year if Mr Baracs 
showed me how on earth any currency (the 
rouble included) could be devalued by 
125 per cent and yet continue to have a 
rate of exchange.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SE3 T. PAPAMARGARIS 
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Portraits of Nasser 


Nasser’s New Egypt 
By Keith Wheelock. 
Stevens, Atlantic Books. 335 pages. 305. 


Nasser: The Rise to Power 


By Joachim Joesten. 
Odhams. 224 pages. 21s. 


ow that Egypt and Britain are inching 

back towards normal relations, it is 
time to pick up lost threads and find out 
what is happening to ordinary Egyptians 
under their far-from-ordinary dictator. Mr 
Wheelock, who is a quiet American, is a 
great help with the inquiry, for, he has 
written the best book so far published on 
the Egyptian revolution. He deserves 
praise for the tact that enabled him to gather 
so much information inside a police state. 

Naturally this work could not be done 
without President Nasser’s blessing. At 
one point he despaired of getting this, and 
flew away ; but he touched down in Paris 
to be met by a telegram offering the neces- 
sary approval and so, happily for us, flew 
back again. In all, he paid five visits to 
Egypt between 1953 and 1958, and, each 
time, got much co-operation from the cream 
of the president’s officials. There is no 
wool over his eyes. Nor, apparently, is 
there much over the president’s for 
“ although Nasser has in the past indicated 
strong disapproval of my views, neverthe- 
less he permitted me to complete this 
study.” Why, unless he t it would 
pay him to read shrewd criticisms, even if 
sharp ones ? Yet few modern dictators are 
thus broadminded. The broadmindedness 
pays, for one puts down the book in a spirit 
of sympathy and modified admiration for 
a man grappling with fearful odds. 

The worst arise on the home front. 
Besides the ever ive problem posed 
by over-population in relation to resources 
there are others less — remembered : 
“tired colleagues” the petrified forest 
of Egyptian administration * ; the frequent 
need to choose between economic alterna- 
tives both equally distasteful; inert 
responses from a people in whom, at times, 
“it would appear that President Nasser 
has lost faith.” He never tries to bully 
them, as Mussolini bullied the Italians into 
pulling their weight. Instead, he does too 
much himself ; yet anyone less tireless and 
hardworking could not have achieved “ even 
the nominal development Egypt has recently 
experienced.” The four chapters on home 
economics and sociology give many interest- 
ing details, otherwise difficult to obtin, 
aaa where changes are noteworthy and 


where disappointing. Perhaps the greatest 
innovation aaeiael is the establishment of 


social security schemes. Two new savings 
and insurance institutions now provide 
workers and civil servants with some 
security ; both accumulate more money than 
they distribute, and are able to lend to other 
concerns at commercial rates ; one has, or 
had, a good portfolio ; “it remains to be 
seen whether they will be treated primarily 
as social instruments or as financing agencies 
for government projects.” Anyway, they 
- _inculcating a notion of the of 


ving. 

President Nasser’s record in foreign 
affairs is more familiar. He was, and is, 
a successful neutralist ; he is also the symbol 
of defiance of the west, and of Arab unity, 
in the eyes of the Arab masses. As against 
these assets, Mr Wheelock sees two good 
reasons why he has not been the success 
he hoped to be with kindred governments, 
whether Arab or African. One is that he is 


gee k's tar benetr amen Shatner 
years ago of improving its lot. He 


often been over-impulsive, but has matured 


fast ; “ his failures in ae and Iraq — 
been sobering.” An 
the next lap ; by his heceuld Geneme 


one of the great personalities of the twenticth 
century, at least within the Afro Asian world. 
But paradoxically, he can achieve this dis- 


instead on meeting the manifold needs of his 

nauon. 

The only flaw in this discerning book is 
its dull handbookish form of arrangement. 
It serves up its square meal of fact and 
comment without exciting either appetite or 

Mr Joesten, also an American, anno. 
the reviewer from the outset by claimin 
that he has written, “ the ee toe 
Nasser to be published in Tas 
is not so; there are two others, also by 
American ‘authors (Mr Wilton Wynn and 
Mr Robert St John), and for two reasons 
his book is less than either of theirs. 
First, it relies too much on i 
sources, and true 5 ine ue ones at that, 
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A man is known 
by the company he keeps 


The Cigar—H. Upmann Ha: ana. 


A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an in- 
different brandy is more insult 
than compliment. The correct 
thing to serve after meals is a 
cognac of liqueur quality. This 
is why the perfect host gladly 
pays that little bit more for a 


‘really fine liqueur brandy like 


Remy Martin. A genuine Fine 
Champagne 'V.S.0.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as 
Fine Champagne because it is made 
exclusively from grapes grown in 
the two firrest districts of Cognac. 
And it is reassuring to remember 
that Remy Martin make nothing 
less good. ’ 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


| 
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Cromer to Eden. Secondly, in contrast to 
both of them, and to Mr Wheelock, he 
entirely fails to capture the atmosphere of 
hazard and uncertainty that attended the 
first two-and-a-half years of the revolution. 
His book is further marred: by many care- 
less or ignorant mistakes, such as making 
Nasser riot in “Liberation Square” in 
193§—that is, eighteen years before the 
name makes sense. For Mr Jozesten, Nasser 
“ has to appear ” to be uncommitted, but in 
fact is a tool of Russia. As for the Suez 
affair : 


Could they [ihe Israelis] be blamed :f they 

chose to strike first? To the British and 

French the preventive war about to be un- 

leashed presented an opportunity in which 

duty and self-interest happily combined. 
Some people who thought thus in 1956 
cancelled their subscriptions to The Econo- 
mist ; those who remained readers will have 
had enough of this review. 


State of the Parties 

Parties and Politics in America . 

By Clinton Rossiter. 

Cornell University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 205 pages. 22s. 6d. cloth ; 
138. 6d. ‘paper. 


reece ROSSITER is an academic 
commentator on politics of an all too 
unusual kind. He wears his considerable 
learning ‘with lightness and wit; he can 
compress his thoughts without caricaturing 
them, and he knows how to leave things 
out. All his comments on the American 
scene are sane and moderate. “ Parties)and 
Politics in America ” is therefore very good. 

It is an examination of the nature of the 
American. political parties, and thus an 
attempt to elucidate their functions. Neither 
Professor Rossiter’s enterprise nor his con- 
clusions are new, but it is pleasant to have 
the old truth} supported! by careful recon- 
sideration and solid reasoning. Briefly, his 
argument is that, in a democracy, parties are 
necessary weapons in the struggle for power; 
and in the American democracy the parties 
provide one of the chief cohesive forces in 
a highly diversified (though ideologically 
united) society, by being coalitions of other- 
wise inimical interest-groups for a common 
purpose—the acquisition of power. He has 
much else to say, both in support of this 
description, and in the elaboration of other 
characteristics of political parties, but these 
are his major contentions. “ The more one 
contemplates our political history,” he 
writes, “the more certain it seems that 
these parties were designed prescriptively 
to serve the purpose of this people under 
the terms of this Constitution. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, he makes his case, 
and leaves one content that it should be so. 

In his last chapter he essays some cautious 
speculation about the future. Fypical of his 
Sage scepticism is the remark, “ when Con- 
gress is no longer elected on a system gerry- 
mandered in favour of the rural interests, 
it may be proper to elect the President on a 
system no longer gerrymandered in favour 
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of the urban interests. Until then . . . one 
good gerrymander deserves another.” He 
sees little prospect of radical change in the 
system, though he would like there to b: 
more cohesion and responsibility displayed 
by the parties in Congress. But the crown- 
ing principle, he insists, is that the fasci- 
nating American stew must not lose “ its 
bland and wholesome flavour of 
promise, tolerance, and unity.” 


com- 


Marxism Today 


The Unfinished Revolution: An Essay 
on the Sources of Influence of Marxism and 
Communism 


By Adam B. Ulam. 
Random House, New York. 307 pages. 
$5.00, 


Pp ESSOR ULAM’S sensible and very 
readable analysis of the present strength 
of Marxism is essentially an attempt to 
resolve the familiar paradox: why have 
revolutions inspired by Marxist ideas made 
no progress in the highly industrialised 
countries in which Marx foretold revolution 
to be historically inevitable; and have suc- 
,ceeded in industrially under-developed 
countries like Russia or China, where the 
conditions envisaged by Marx as necessary 
for his revolution did not yet exist ? One 
could add—though the author does not 
deal with this aspect—that Marx specifically 
excluded the application of his analysis from 
countries like Russia and China in which 
the “Asiatic” mode of production was pre- 
dominant, and where the real sinews of 
power were to be found, not in the hands 
of private owners of the means of produc- 
tion, but in the centralised state-controlled 
bureacratic machine. 

Professor Ulam’s view that the appeal of 
Marxism lay precisely in the fact! that it 
offered a rapid method of industrialisation 
and modernisation is both convincing and 
of course very relevant in considering its 
attractions for the emergent countries that 
are anxious to modernise as rapidly as pos- 
sible. But he leaves unanswered the intel- 
lectually very intriguing, if politically per- 
haps irrelevant, problem whether Marxism 
as transformed by Lenin and Mao Tse 
Tung into a system of state bureaucracy 
really bears very much relationship to what 
Marx wrote or thought. Professor Ulam’s 
main concern is to discover the direction 
which the successful revolution in Russia 
will take—successful in the sense that its 
main aim, industrialisation, has been accom- 
plished and economic prosperity is in sight. 
In what way will the communists of Russia 
deal with the problem that is besetting more 
than one socialist party in the world today: 
how does one preserve one’s raison d'étre 
as a party of revolution when the main 
jobjects of that revolution have been 
achieved ? 

Mr Ulam convincingly rejects the argu- 
ment often heard today that satisfaction of 
material needs and the spread of education 
will of themselves lead to “ liberalisation ” 
of the regime. There 1s no liberal tradition 
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in Soviet communist rule ; and the para- 
mount aim of preserving party control over 
all aspects of life in the country is incom- 
patible with the free institutions and inde- 
pendence of thought on which the liberal 
way of life depends. Nor does he find in 
the nebulous and theoretical ideals of the 
ism,” which is in terms 
ideology destined to supersede the 
present “ phase of Socialism,” a likely solu- 
tion in practice. He believes that at present 
“the internal necessities of the Soviet 
regime” dictate both “a commonsense 
desire to avoid a major war” and “an 
assertive policy designed to illustrate the 
viability and missionary significance of com- 
munism.” Thé® aims of western policy in 
| response should be first to “ establish 
unambiguously in the Soviet leaders’ 
minds " the points where aggressive Soviet 
policy involves the danger of war ;) and 
secondly to devise “social and economic 
measures that weaken the appeal of Marxism 
to under-developed societies.” The refresh- 
ing sense and realism of Professor Ulam’s 
analysis demonstrate once again how futile 
it is to attempt to speculate on Soviet 
foreign policy without a basic knowledge of 
the Soviet internal scene. * 


Evolution of Science 


The Edge of Objectivity: An Essay in 
the History of Scientific Ideas 


By Charles Coulston Gillispig. 


Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. §71 pages. 42s. 


I NSIDE this wordy, windy tome, there is, 

to paraphrase Mr Connolly, a very good 
book crying to get out. The author des- 
cribes his opus as an essay in, and not a 
history of, scientific thought ; this saves him 
the chores associated with a straightforward 
history while leaving him free to ride his 
hobby horse all the way from Copernicus 
to Einstein with some curious omissions 
—the index, for example, contains no men- 
tion of Rutherford. t no essay has any 
business to be 562 pages long and the good, 
stimulating, provocative ideas are hidden 
under an excessive embonpoint of words. 
This could be a typically English objection 
to a book written for American readers, who 
seem to have\a Victorian appetite for print 
by the ton. The fact remains that it is 
worth reading and, had it been severely 
slimmed, would have given the added 
pleasure of being readable. 

The theme is the evolution of western 
science, the key men responsible through 
the ages for its progress, and the mental 
processes by which they worried out fact 
from fallacy. Until Galileo demonstrated 
otherwise, it was belicved that the physical 
laws of the universe could be discovered 
by hard! thinking alone ; science was a form 
of philosophy. It was Galileo’s misfortune 
to demonstrate with rather more publicity 
than some of his contemporaries what they 
were al! beginning to discover: that physical 
experiments showed untidy loose ends and 
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inconsistencies trailing all over popular 
philosophical theories. This, in Mr Gillis- 
pie’s view, was one of the watersheds of 
science. It started enthusiasm for experi- 
ment that reached “the proportions of a 
moral cause” in the seventeenth century, 
and only today, in the most esoteric and rari- 
fied reaches of pure physics, is the study of 


the universe—or rather the study of the | 


structure of matter—beginning to merge 

again into the borderline of philosophy. 
Mr Gillispie does not cafry his analysis 

this far. Yet he does rathet more than trace 


the evolution of scientific thought; he | 


understands very well that progress does not 
depend on the researches of recluses but on 
the sparks thrown off by the friction of ideas. 
Communication between scientists, even 
their incessant quarrels, are essential, 
whether the ideas are wrong and the theories 


mistaken. This was the important function | 
played by the Royal Society ; it was more 


successful in providing this meeting place 
for scientific minds, during the critical years 
of the seventeenth and carly eighteenth cen- 
turies, than comparable bodies in, for 
example, Paris. In an examination of this 
process a number of interesting speculations 
occur, and alarming thou 
plate a second release of the floodgates of 

Mr Gillispie’s ‘eloquence, it would be 
interesting to see him relate the growth of 


scientific ideas to the social and economic 


history of their times. 


Tales of the War at Sea 
In Peril on the Sea 


By David Masters. 
Cresset Press. 256 pages 218. 


Someone Had Blundered 
By Bernard Ash. 
Michael Joseph. 


267 pages. 218. 


M* MASTERS has collected together a 


number of the most outstanding feats | 
of bravery, initiative and endurance by | 
Allied merchant seamen in the last war. | 


Though some of them have been told before, 
others, such as the Norwegian ship 
Lidvard’s escape from Dakar in 1941, are 
new—at any rate to this reviewer. The 
narrative, which is apparently based entirely 
on Lloyd’s records and on interviews with 
the chief actors, has, perhaps inevitably, 
rather a patchwork effect: the only connect- 
ing link between the various incidents is 
the courage and self-sacrifice of the indivi- 
duals involved ; and a heavy diet of burning, 
sinking and exploding ships does begin to 
pall after a time—the more so when, as 
here, the author continually culogises the 
qualiti¢s of his heroes in the style and 
phraseology of citations in thé London 
Gazette. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
Mr Masters’s accounts of attempts at rescue 
and of the experiences of survivors who 
made long lifeboat voyages, such as Cadet 


Ross who, after a month’s voyage, was the | 


it is to contem- | 


A man is known 
by the company he keeps 


The brandy—Remy Martin V.S.0.P. 
A host is known 


by the cigar he offers 


Not every quest is a connoisseur. But few 
ever fail to detect the subtlety or appreciate 
the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers H. Upmann 
Havana Cigars enjoys an extra satisfac- 
tion. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, 
and in body, they bear fragrant witness 
to the skill and reputation of the cigar 
maker — and also to his own good taste. 


— 


HABANA, 
H. UPMANN 


HAVANA CIGARS 
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sole survivor of the 33 men who had set out 
from the Benwyvis, is how astonishingly 
slow we were to provide ships and boats with 
efficient equipment for life saving. ee 
example, dry biscuit must surely have 
about the worst food for men who 
almost certain to be afflicted by thirst.| It 
is difficult not to feel that a competent study 
of a subject that, in 1939, was hardly a 
novelty would have saved hundreds of lives. 

Though one can sympathise: with Mr 
Masters’s view that the heroism of the mer- 
chant seamen too often went unrecognised, 
it is unfortunate that the narrowness of his 
field of research and his evident reliance on 
that most fickle of sources—the memory of 
incidents which took place nearly twenty 
years ago—have led him into making a large 
number of factual errors, such as muddling 
up the chronology of the Arctic convoys of 
1942, and not a few ridiculous statements 
about the war at sea as a whole. 


HE events that led to the sinking of the 
Prince ‘of Wales and Repulse off the 
east coast of Malaya on December roth, 
1941, have passed into history. Briefly 
stated, when the threat from Japan appeared 
to be growing, the Admiralty wished to 
build up what strength could be spared from 
other stations in the Indian Ocean ; but 
Churchill, supported by the Foreign Office 
under Eden, pressed very hard to send a 
small squadron of fast and mudern ships 
to Singapore with the object of “ deterring ” 
Japan from further aggression ; and the 
Admiralty, in the persons of Mr Alexander 
and Admiral Pound, the First Lord and First 
Sea Lord, finally and reluctantly yielded. 
Thus Mr Ash is really only restating what 
has already been revealed in the official 
naval history (which incidentally substan- 
tially corrects Sir Winston’s own account) 
and, although in his foreword, he disclaims 
any intention of indulging in what he calls 
“ Churchill baiting ” he is less than fair in 
his attack on the Prime Minister. It is, for 
example, well known that Churchill would 
subject his chiefs of staff to very stubborn 
and prolonged pressure to get them to 
accept a measure which he favoured ; but 
it is extremely difficult to put one’s finger 
on a case where he may correctly be said to 
have overruled them—and he himself has 
denied that he ever did so. It is true that 
today the idea of “ deterring” Japan with 
two capital ships seems absurd ; but the 
obscurities and difficulties of the period were 
quite exceptional, not least because it was 
impossible to foresee the |attitude of the 
United States in the event of Japan attacking 
only the British Empire—a fact of which 
Mr Ash takes no account. Though hind- 
sight certainly suggests that Mr Alexander 
and his naval colleague should have stood 
out against Churchill’s ideas more resolu- 
tely, there is not a $crap of evidence to 
support Mr Ash's categorical statement that 
they were overruled. Rather is it certain 
that they gave way; and that destroys 
almost the whole of the argument on which 
Mr Ash bases his case. Equally, as far as 
this reviewer is aware, no responsible writer 
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has ever suggested or implied that Admiral 
Phillips could have adopted any other line 
of action than to attempt an attack on the 
Japanese invasion fleets ; for once his totally 
unbalanced force had reached Singapore it 
was bound to be engulfed in the maelstrom 
of disaster. Thus it is quite superfluous 
for Mr Ash to take up the cudgels in his 
defence against a fictitious charge, that he 
“led his ships out on a_ vainglorious 
adventure.” 

When Mr Ash writes from the recollec- 
tions of survivors from the two ships he 
brings the tragic circumstances in ‘which 
they were involved, and the manner in 


which they faced disaster, vividly to mind ; . 


but he was anwise to make sweeping 
generalisations on matters of policy on which 
he cannot be fully informed until the high- 
level records are available for scrutiny by 
other than official historians. 


Economist’s Mixed Bag 
Collected Economic Papers, Vol. 2 
By Joan Robinson. 

Basil Blackwell. 281 pages. 30s. 


eee its predecessor, this volume of essays 
is a very mixed bag. It includes 
bravura performances in rigorous analysis 
whose almost total irrelevance to real life 
their author is the first to admit ; a series 
of patient and illuminating endeavours to 
bring Marxist, neo-classical and Keynesian 
economics into ‘an understandable relation- 
ship ; two modest reassessments of “ Imper- 
fect Competition”; and—perhaps most 
interesting—what may be described as 
chips from the workshop of the author of 
“The Accumylation of Capital.” The 
essays on capital theory, though super- 
ficially simple, have already thrown up 
enough complexities to keep academic 
economists, and more especially Mrs Robin- 
son herself, fully occupied for the past five 
years. 

In her approach to the history of eco- 
nomic thought, Mrs Robinson’s sympathies 
clearly lie with Marx. She is at pains to 
give others—notably Marshall and Keynes 
—their due, but she believes that it is 
Marx’s hypotheses whose value has been 
most underrated by /economic thinkers in 
the West. Has it? Marx--with others— 
wrongly believed that real wages under 
capitalism would never rise ; the parts of 
his ‘analysis based on this assumption can 
no longer stand—while others, such as his 
theory of value, are full of logical errors. 
Even the most diligent scfutiny of the text 
of “ Capital,” worthwhile though it is, can- 
not get round these basic faults. 

Her desire to reinstate Marx is, however, 
a clue to the quality of Mrs Robinson's 
economics. She is interested not so much 
in knocking down other people’s bogies as 
in her own ideas. In the thirties these were 
centred on her geometry of imperfect com- 
petition — geometry that fascinated a 
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generation of students but which she now 
admits very fairly to have been of only 
limited use. Today she is interested in 
building up a new theory of capital and 
long-term economic progress. The possi- 
bilities that such a theory would have, not 
just for economics but for the politics and 
sociology of new and old nations alike, are 
immense ; but so are its difficulties. Mrs 
Robinson threads her way through a few 
of them here and produces some challeng- 
ing results, but how these ideas will stand 
up to the years nobody can yet tell ;/ideas 
may be razor-sharp and yet turn out to be 
of use for littke more than slashing at the 
air. But if only for the intellectual ferment 
she has caused, Mrs Robinson's efforts to 
dynamise the economic ideas pioneered by 
Keynes have already been very much worth 
while. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Erxtrrea: A Colony in Transition, By G. K, N 
Trevaskis. Oxford University Press for Royal 
Institute of Internanonal Affairs. 145 pages 
2i1s. 

Writing of Italy's) part in the scramble for 
Africa, Professor Toynbee once remarked that 
“ the owl took the dish as his share of the feast.” 
Eritrea was the best section of the dish. Mr 
‘Trevaskis takes up its story where Brigadier 
Longrigg’s “ Short History” (Clarendon Press, 
1945) left off. He describes the shoestring on 
which the British ran it after its capture from 
Mussolini; they were saved by the temporary 
boom in beer and button manufacture caused 
by the wartime shipping shortage. His best 
chapters are those on the sharpening of political 
consciousness during a ume when the postwar 
flop in trade coincided with the birth of new 
ideas induced by British Secelioan plus the 
arrival of UN missions. His appraisal of a social 
scene complicated by the existence of a number 
of community and language gtoups is incisive 
and most clear. The pity is that he had to leave 
off in 1952—the year of transfer from British 
administration to that of “an autonomous state 
federated with Ethiopia ”"—for there is one last 
fragment of separate Eritrean history still to be 
written; could not a book published this autumn 
have included a postscript on the change of 
heart whereby in May 1960 the Eritrean parlia- 
ment unanimously approved an amendment to 
its constitution which virtually wiped out its 


andependent entity? 


' The book is a good addition to the records 


of satisfactory British transfers of powér, and 
maintains the high standard of Chatham House. 


ELIZABETH I AND THE UNITY OF ENGLAND. By 
Joel Hurstfield. English Univexsities Press 
Teach Yourself History. Library. 226 pages. 
10s. 6d. 


THe TELEVISION ANNUAL FOR 1961. Edited by 
Kenneth Baily. Odhams. 160 pages. 10s. 6d 


HANDBOOK TO THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND. Edited by W. V. Brelsford. 
Cassell. 803 pages. 63s. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO's Wuo 1960. Europe 
Publications. 1,053 pages. £6 10s, 


PENSION SCHEMES aN RETIREMENT BENEFITS. 
2nd. ediuon. First Supplement. By Gordon A. 
Hosking. Sweet and Maxwell. 49 pages. §s 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1955-1956 
By Geoffrey Barraclough and Rachel F. Wall 
Oxford Umiversity Press for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 327 pages. 50s. 


Pears Cycioragpia 1960-61. Pelham Books. 
1,055 pages. 17s. 6d. 
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Fousder of 
Thos. Cook & Son Ltd, 


The first, and stil! 


the only British 
Institution 
issuing Travellers 
Cheques in Sterling. 


Dollars and Rupees. 


On the Continent 
overseas or at 
home — be wise — 
carry COOKS 
TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 


* Sold and cashed at 
over 50,000 banks 
and agencies 
throughout the world. 
* Immediate refund in 
event of loss or theft. 


COOKS 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


AND ALL TRAVEL SERVICES , 
THOS. COOK & SON LTO., BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


€: 
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A yawn like this... 


adds to your 


overheads! 


‘When a yawn like this engulfs a sub- 


ordinate’s face, you know you are ‘paying 
good money for sleep-working. 

But don't blame your staff. Blame the 
seating Bad seating sets up muscular 
strains, nerve tensions and harmful pres- 
sures on the es and circulatory 
systems. The result: that familiar, not- 
quite-up-to-par feehng that slows down 
the works. 

Sensible seating is good business. And 
TAN-SAD seating ts sensible because tt's 
scientific. Treat yourself and your staff to 
TAN-SAD seating and reap measurable 
rewards in greater output, livelier brains. 


FREE —a booklet that tells 
you ali about TAN-SAD 
scientific seating. Just attach 
this coupon to your signed 
letterhead and mail it to: 


TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD. 
House, 296302 High 


TAN-SAD 


Chairmen 


vote for 


ihe Westbury 


London’s NEWEST Luxury Hotel in the Centre of Things 


Let the Westbury take over your enter. 
tainment problems. Superb dining service. 
Internationa! cuisine. Air-conditioned 


banqueting rooms, Meet in the Polo Bar... 


Bookings taken for all Knott Hotels iv 
the U.S.A; and the Westhury, Toronto 
(immediate confirmation). 


Reservations : MAY fair 7755 
Cables: Westburotl, London. 


WHO OWNS WHOM 


1960 Edition now available 
Over 16,000 Companies Listed 


Published in one Volume Listing 


Subsidiary and associate companies showing parents. 
Parent companies showing subsidiaries and associates. 


U.K. companies with European Common Market subsidiaries and 
associates, 


U.K. subsidiaries and associates with U.S. parents and 
associates 


U.S. parents and associates with U.K. subsidiaries and associates. 


Available from the publishers or through booksellers 6 gns. post free. 


“ The 1960 edition of the admirable ‘Who Owns Whom’. . . has 
ust appeared.” i The Guardian. 


“ An invaluable guide to those engaged in the world of industry and 
commerce. ...” Yorkshire Post. 


“ There are two features in particular which make the latest edition 
of * Who Owns Whom ’ especially welcome.” The Times. 


“.,. the two volumes of this directory published last year have proved 


imvaluable. In this third edition the two volumes have been con- 
solidated. ...”” The Economist. 


Publishers : 


O.W. Roskill & Co. (Reports) Ltd. 


14, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 








One of the largest manufacturers of motive power units in 
the world, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce the 
powerplants for two vehicles which make up the most ad- 
vanced weapon system within Britain’s strategic deterrent 
force—the Avro Blue Steel ‘stand-off’ bomb and its catr- 
rier aircraft, the Avro Vulcan V-bomber. 


The Bristo! Siddeley Stentor liquid propellent 
rocket engine powers Blue Steel. The Stentor, which is in 
quantity production, is a high-thrust engine which burns 
kerosene and hydrogen peroxide and has two high-pressure 
combustion chambers. Its exceptional performance enables 
Blue Steel to be released from the carrier aircraft well outside 


the enemy's defence zone. Blue Steel, which can be more 
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accurately described as an air-to-ground missile, then con- 
tinues under its own power and seeks out the target with 
deadly accuracy while the carrier aircraft returns to base. 


The Bristol Siddeley Olympus turbojet powers 
the Avro Vulcan, and gives this delta-winged carrier of 
Blue Steel sonic capability, great range, high altitude. The 
Olympus is one of the world’s most powerful military 
aero-engines and the latest production version delivers 
20,000-ib thrust without reheat. 

Bristol Siddeley also power the Handley Page Victor 
Mk 1 V-bomber which together with the Vulcan and Blue 
Steel makes up the most potent part of Britain's strategic 
deterrent pores. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 


CENTRAL OFFICE: elneunr MOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON Sw? AERO-ENGINE 4 
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Bristo: siaae:ey MaybdDachN diese: engines 
wer Britain's fastest express train—the British 
ailways *Bristolian”. Two Type MD650 engines 
developing a total 2,200 hp, give the “Bristolian’ 


a top speed of over 90 mph. 286 Maybach 
diesels have been ordered by British Railways 
alone. 


The Sristo: siuaeiey Marine rroteus 
powers the world’s fastest naval vessels, the 
“Brave” class Royai Navy patrot boats, built by 
Vosper Ltd. Three Proteus deliver a total of 
10,500 hp—propei these 96-ft boats at over 50 
knots. Marine Proteus is quick-starting and 
reliable and holds large reserves of power. 


: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND - POWER DIVISION: PO BOX 17. COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


fne sristo: siddeiey industria: 
Proteus gas turbine engine powers a 3-mega- 
watt turbo-generator. Desi for peak-iopping 
and stand-by generation, this new pocket power 
station wili deliver full power within 2 minutes of 
a cold start for a lower capital outiay than any 
other type of installation. 
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"Portrait of at ssman laying up for his old age... the P & O - Orient way 


GOOD TO BE ALIVE! 


What time is it? Jim Rodney doesn’t know. He’s not even 
very sure what day it is, And does he care ? Not a bit. Funny 
«+. he used to live by the clock. He had to. Conference at ten 
. « » lunch at one with a tricky customer . . . plane to Beirut 
at three fifteen. Every day his life seemed to} be fuller. 
Busier. And not just tiring. Exhausting. 

But, like all successful businessmen, he’s always made a 
point of looking ahead. And he knew that if he once started 
playing tricks with his health, sooner or later his careet was 
bound to suffer. 








So next time that Sydney trip came round hémade himself 
take it easy. Oh, he flew out, as usual; didn’t keep anybody 
waiting. In fact, it was the best tsip ever from that point of 
view. But he sailed back ... the long way round... by P a O- 
Orient ' Lines . . . calling at Colombo, Bombay, Naples, 
Gibraltar and a lot of other ports he used to think he’d never 
have time to see. 

He’s never enjoyed anything so much. Why? Because he 
knows he’s given himself a new lease of life. And that’s a 
deal to be proud of! 










16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I °* 130 LEADENHALL STREET, B.C.3 


The world’s largest passenger line 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Canterbury at the Vatican 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HEN is a summit not a 
summit ? When it takes 
place on the Vatican 


Hill. The key to understanding 

the Archbishop of Canterbury's 

visit to the Vatican is that, despite 

its undoubted importance and 

world-wide publicity, it was in- 

tended to be, and remained, a 

private visit. Had this been 

remembered by visiting journa- 

lists, they would have complained less of Vatican coolness, Had 

the Vatican provided any form of press conference or explanation 
of its protocol, the misunderstanding would not have arisen. 

The Vatican was clearly nervous about the intense pwblicity 

that preceded the arrival of the archbishop. It was a litile dis- 

mayed by a prelate, obviously a consummate showman—his early 

Tudor costume was a master stroke—who-moved in a continual 

¢xplosion of photographers’ bulbs with an official PRO travelling 

alternately ahead and in his wake. This went down wonderfully 

with the Romans, who took the archbishop straight to their hearts, 

but was not so deeply appreciated in higher ecclesiastical circles. 

The junketings in Jerusalem, with the different churches vying 

to do him honour (was it quite as disinterested as some naive 


' observers have made out ?), had clearly put Vatican officials on 


their guard, but it amounted to no more than that. The Vatican 
was quite genuinely “in retreat,” as it always is in the first week 
of Advent, and this, together with the newness of the British 
minister to the Holy See, who had only been in Rome a week but 
did the archbishop’s honours manfully, increased journalistic diffi- 
culties. Pressmen and historians may regret the lack of a photo- 
graph, but the archbishop may well be thankful that the Evan- 
gelical Alliance and the Church Society were spared such a potent 
stimulus to their already fevered anti-Roman imaginations. The 
Vatican, while anxious to protect its guest, also wanted to guard 
against extravagant expectations which would inevitably be doomed 
to disappointment ; these were especially rife among Italians, who 
have only the haziest notions about protestantism and the nature 
of the Church of England. One marchesa, for example, welcomed 
the visit on the ground that when staying with her English friends 
she would be able to go to the parish church at a reasonable hour 
instead of rising at six to attend mass with the maids in a distant 
hut. 

Certainly, some*members of the secretariat of state were not 
enthusiastic about the archbishop, but this was because the meeting 
had been arranged directly with the Pope through Cardinal Bea, 
thus by-passing them, rather than because they disliked the visit 
itself. Those who saw the archbishop as an imposter in a funny 
hat who had put one over on a kindly Pope were in a small 
minority. The widespread reports that Cardinal Ottaviani of the 
Holy Office was opposed to-the visit are without any firmer foun- 
dation than the sands of Roman gossip. Cardinal Ottaviani is 


extremely conservative on questions of canon law and the relation- 
ship between Church and State, but on theological matters he is 
nothing like so rigid, and has given Cardinal Bea and his com- 
mission to promote Christian unity every encouragement. Cardinal 
Tardini, the papal secretary of state, is also a conservative, but 
seems to have played little part in the visit. 

In public, restraint; in private, the utmost courtesy ; this has 
been a traditional Vatican policy and both aspects were present in 
Rome last week. The first sign came as the archbishop arrived at 
the elevator in the Cortile di San Damaso (to which the press was 
not admitted), when its doors opened to reveal the red carpet 
reserved for personaggi distinti. From then on the archbishop 
was received with all the honours of a high ecclesiastic. On th¢ 
second floor he was met by a privy chamberlain: in the ante-rooms 
he was saluted by the Swiss and Noble Guard: he was announced 
with his full title and the Pope (this is quite unusual) was at the 
door of his library to greet him. The archbishop was seated at 
the table reserved for distinguished guests, and the interpreter 
was not the English assistant, Monsignor Ryan, as had been 
expected, but Archbishop Samoré, a high official of the curia. 
Conversations with heads of state normally last for half an hou, 
but the audience on this occasion went on for sixty-five minutes. 
The Pope’s first gift to the archbishop was a volume of the acts 
of the Roman synod, over which the Pope presides, not as head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but as Bishop of Rome—a delicate 
intimation that he, too, was a diocesan. Afterwards a lengthy 
communiqué was issued in L’Osservatore Romano, the official 
Vatican paper. The meeting was undoubtedly a great personal 
success. No one who saw the archbishop after the audience could 
doubt that. 

The Pope clearly attached particular significance to the arch- 
bishop's visit. From the beginning of his pontificate he has let 
it be known that he wished it to be marked as one in which 
Christians of all churches drew closer together. He broke his 
own retreat to meet Dr Fisher, and afterwards told the cardinals 
that he had prepared himself for the encounter with assiduous 
prayer, going on to speak of his guest in the most cordial terms. 
He has made it clear that he wishes these friendly relations to 
continue, and courtiers in the Vatican will not be slow to take 
the hint. This is the primary importance of the visit. Roman 
Catholic bishops all over the world are now under a duty to follow 
the Pope’s example. Polemic weapons are to be laid aside in 
favour of friendly and charitable dialogue. The decree of the 
Holy Office of 1949, encouraging co-operation between Christians 
of different faiths, and allowing certain prayers in common, is now 
likely to be treated as more than an academic document. In 
England the lead has been ¢ntrusted to Archbishop Heenan of 
Liverpool, the Pope’s personal choice as member of :the secretariat 
on Christian unity. In the coming months there will probably 
be a stream of non-Roman Catholic Christian leaders to Rome, 
including Dr Visser t'Hooft, secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, and possibly the Patriarch of Constantinople, whose 
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personal relations with the Pope are excellent. 

A vital part in this new policy will be played by the secretariat 
to promote Christian unity and to prepare for the Vatican Council, 
which was set up by the Pope in June. At its head is Cardinal Bea, 
a Bavarian Jesuit, confessor to the late Pope, and a biblical scholar 
of distinction with wide contacts in the Protestant world. A man 
of great charm and warmth, he has long been interested in Catholic 
ecumenism and is known to have welcomed the hat, which came 
as a complete surprise, because jt gave him new authority to carry 
on this work. The secretariat is a complete) innovation and has 
gained immensely in influence and prestige from the archbishop’s 
visit. A channel has now been established for the direct trans- 
mission of views between Rome and Lambeth. It seems certain 
that Roman Catholic observers will be present at the next meeting 
of the World Counci! of Churches in New Delhi in November 
next year. There is no thepretical baz tc Roman Catholic member- 
ship, but this is not desired by either side at the moment. Anglican 
theologians, but not bishops, are likely to be invited to Rome as 
observers at the Vatican Council, which will probably be held in 
1962. At this council, which is a domestic gathering of the Roman 
Catholic Church, one of the principal topics to be discussed will 
be the doctrine of the nature of the Church and its relationship 
to other Christians. In determining the subjects and the tone 
of the discussions the secretariat will play an important part. 

The purpose of the meeting between the Pope and Dr Fisher 
was not to make practical proposals, but rather to create an atmo- 
sphere in which proposals could be made with some chance of 
being successfully implemented. The wind of fellowship is cer- 
tainly blowing among Christians and the archbishop’s Roman 
visit has notably increased its velocity, despite the cross-currents 
set up by Vatican reserve and the archbishop’s somewhat tactless 
sermon at All Saints’ Anglican church with its counterpoint of 
Rornan Catholic imperialism—which, fortunately, is not considered 
such a nasty word in the Vatican as in England. When all the 
nuances have been assessed, one fact remains indubitable: by their 
courage and charity Pope John and the archbishop have given the 


world a new hope that the wounds of a divided Christendom may . 


ont dog be hosted. 


Waiting for Janio 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Rio de Faneiro 


N a steady British drizzle that blots out the brightness.of Rio 
I de Janciro’s carly summer, Brazilians have been speculating 
about the resolute privacy of their future president’s visit to 
London. , There are two principal schools of thought. The one 
holds that Sr Janio Quadros, who spent the latter half of November 
in England, was engaged in mysterious negotiations with the City 
that would ultimately help him to shift Brazil’s economic axis from 
the United States to Europe ; the other, doubtless more accurately, 
that he simply went to London to have his eyes put right and to 
escape ambitious politicians. In either case, by Garbo tactics, by 
permitting rumours about where he would or would not go next, 
and by loftily rejecting the suggestion that he might fit Washington 
into his trip, Sr Quadros has revealed a gift for showmanship. 

He is also, as nearly everybody agrees, unpredictable. The one 
thing there can be no doubt about is that, as governor of Sio Paulo, 
he cleaned up and pruned the administration there and turned the 
town into the richest and fastest-growing big city in South America. 
What happens when he becomes president of Brazil is guesswork, 
which, in Rio, is being richly flavoured with wishful thinking. 
During his campaign Sr Quadros showed as many sides as there 
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were people to win over. Conservative businessmen take him for 
their friend, yet he has spoken like a chauvinist, he has praised 
Dr Castro, and he has hinted at closer relations with Russia and 
China. Since he was elected on October 3rd, he has said nothing 
at all. But when he takes over as president in February, the game 
of pleasing all the people all the time is bound to approach its end. 
| Of all the guesses, the one that probably makes most sense is 
that Sr Quadros intends to balance a more conservative policy at 
home with a more independent policy abroad. Brazilians are only 
anti-American in that they hate being led by the nose ; their dis- 
like of American patronage causes them to remind themselves that 
their own country is as ‘large as the United States and that its 
future may yet turn out to be richer. If St Quadros chooses to 
put up a show of moderate neutralism at the United Nations, if he 
makes a bid for political leadership at the Organisation of American 
States, and if he increases his economic bargaining power with help 
from Europe, he will attain a sort of glamour that may take some 
of the sting out of his plans for economic reform. 


On the international front Sr Quadros may, if he plays his cards 
well, have quite a lot of fun. At home, he inherits an economic 
situation that would daunt a lesser man. Brazil has a foreign debt 
of $24 billion, of which $14 billion is due to be paid back during 
Sr Quadros’s term of office. The balance of payments deficit is 
around $130 million a year, and there is no obvious way of either 
cutting imports or increasing exports. Imports have already been 
cut down, and little but capital goods finds its way legally into the 
country. The International Monetary Fund has made it clear that 
it is not willing to lend Brazil any substantial sum of money wntil 

something is done about inflation. 
One of the outgoing government's 
parting gifts has been to raise the 
_ minimum wage level by 60 per 
cent. The increase was due: 
wages have been pegged for two 
years while prices have not, but 
the rise gives yet another boost 
to the leapfrogging progress of 
wages and prices. The civil ser- 
vice is absurdly swollen, though 
the pay is so low that many 





Sia ae ae social security system has a 
a budget that is larger than the 
government's; yet it notoriously fails to meet its commit- 
ments. Tax evasion, corruption, and speculation in the multiple 
exchange rates are among the evils that confront Sr Quadros. On 
top of all its other difficulties, the government is committed to 
buying a coffee crop of which only about a third can be resold. 
In a good year, Brazil produces rather more coffee than the world 
consumes ; the amount it can export is restricted by international 
agreement and the surplus, stored by the government till storage 
space runs out, is dumped surreptitiously into the sea. 


While Sr Quadros hatches his plans, the outgoing government 
goes on behaving as if it had another five years ahead of it. Presi- 
dent Jusgelino Kubitschek bustles about, inaugurating new projects 
and appointing new civil servants. The four months of grace 
between election and hand-over is usually used by members of the 
old government to tie up loose ends and generally tidy their desks. 
But the present government, meeting in a dream world at Brasilia, 
is contemplating legislation that would authorise another 10,000 
kilometres of roads, in happy oblivion of the uncomfortable realities 
of life and Sr Quadros. 

During the election campaign President Kubitschek’s support 
for the government candidate, Marshal Henrique Lott, the former 
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war minister, was less than whole-hearted. A Brazilian president 
cannot succeed himself, but he can come back after a gap. Presi- 
dent Kubitschek, who has implied from time to time that it is for 
lesser minds to tidy up details like the currency muddle, may have 
seen advantages in installing Sr Quadros and his broom. Five 
years of tidying, and possibly of some kind of austerity in govern- 
ment spending, and then the flood gates could open again for the 
Kubitschek energy and inspiration. 

One thing that Sr Quadros will have to contend with is the 
immense popularity of his predecessor. President Kubitschek’s 
great achievement was that he woke the country up, he filled the 
cities with a sense of bustling self-confidence and he set in motion 
an irresistible momentum of economic development. Despite all 
hat is wrong economically, foreign investment pours into the 
Coenen at the rate of $400 million to $500 million a year ; despite 
the inflation, more people are living better than before he took over. 

President Kubitschek has distinguished himself in the showy 
aspects of development. He created the great roads cutting through 
the jungle, the palaces at Brasilia, the gargantuan hydro-electric 
power projects, the steel mills, the automobile industry. The duller, 
less tangible aspects of development—education, social reform, 
agricultural improvement—lagged well behind. The social 
services are grand on paper, wretchedly inadequate in practice. 
When the Kubitschek administration was formed, the ministries 
of agriculture and education were given as consolation prizes to 
representatives from minor states, and little has been heard from 
them. It is only now that an integrated project is being put forward 
for the development of the depressed areas in the s¢mi-arid zones 
of the north-east, where a third of Brazil's population exist in 
conditions of explosive poverty. 

Sr Quadfos has not committed himself about his intentions for 
the development programme. He may slow down some of the 
more extravagant projects, but whether he will press ahead with 
social reforms is one of the many things that remain to be seen. 
Whatever he does, circumstances will encourage him to act with 
jeito, the tact without which very little can be achieved in Brazil. 
His support in congress is questionable, and although a Brazilian 


head of state has considerably more executive power than the, 


United States President, a hostile congress can still block legislation. 
The Brazilian ‘army keeps out of politics, but it watches. The vice- 
president-elect, Sr Goulart, who is now making a tour that includes 
Moscow and Peking, is a man of considerable and possibly hostile 
influence. Sr Quadros is called both an intellectual and a dema- 
gogue. Demagoguety helped him to break the government’s voting 
machine ; his intellect, his shrewdness and the company of good 
advisers are what he needs now. 


Castles in Algeria 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


SENSIBLE man does not abandon a perfect political platform 

for the sake of building castles in Spain. Since in the last 
five weeks the dock in the so-called “ trial of the barricades ” had 
become just such a platform for the advocates of French Algeria, 
the escape to Spain, last weekend, of M. Lagaillarde and the dis- 
appearance ‘of four of his fellow-accused has created a sensation in 
Paris. Unless their flight can‘ be dismissed as a piece of political 
foolishness, or as the outcome of a desire to extricate the govern- 
ment from a difficult position—which seems most unlikely—it must 
have been prompted by the news of some impending events in which 
the accused men want to take an active part. What might these 
events be ? The rumours range from the formation of “ a>pro- 
visional government of French Algeria” to the imminence of a 
“clash” (the English word is now fashionable) in Algeria its:lf. 
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To grasp why the escape was unexpected it is necessary to recall 
what a triumph the trial had been, until then, for the accused. 
Ever since November 3rd the six military and three civilian judges 
have sat almost every day in the long courtroom of the Palais de 
Justice. Facing them is a host of defence counsel and behind 
the public. On the left are the accused (fifteen of them until 
last weekend) and on the right the reporters. This has bern the 
only normal thing about the trial; everything else has seem: i 
topsy-turvy. Day after day the accused have paraded themselves, 
not only as propagandists, but also as prosecutors. The public 
prosecutor has been on the defensive and the government, meta- 
phorically, in the dock. 

Ordinary French readers of newspapers could not make head 
or tail of it. The facts had looked plain. On January ‘24th, in 
a clash between the police and the settlers in Algiers, over thirty 
people were killed and well over a hundred wounded. The barri- 
cades erected by the settlers stood for'a week as a proof that the 
government in Paris could not secure obedience in Algiers. The 

picture emerging from the trial 
was quite different. The bloody 
events were made to seem, in M. 
Fauvet’s words, a kermesse 
héroique, in which the unfortu- 
mate gendarmes had wandered 

into a shooting range. 
To preserve this idyllic image 
the accused had to moderate their 
.usual passions. Only the 
youngest, M. Susini, did on one 
occasion burst into a declaration 
of political faith in which the 
- adjectives “ national ” and 
ee Cs «i? “ socialist” stood suspiciously 
ee oe Legailerde close together. The next day he 
toned it down, everything was 
explained by the exuberance of youth, and the accused continued to 
parade as patriots, whose only sin was their love for their fatherland 
and its army. The military judges seemed to like it, since they 
released all the accused still in custody. For most observers this 
was a forerunner of the final verdict. Until their escape theories 
were being exchanged of how the government would manage to 

put the whole trial off. 

Yet the main question in the lobbies and elsewhere was why 
was the prosecution putting such a poor|case that it was reduced 
to reading pages of the Echo d’Alger as incriminating evidence ? 
The first answer that came to mind was that the government was 
finding it difficult to attack those who, in similar circumstances, 
had made it king. M. Lagaillarde told the judges that he had 
defied the law much more flagrantly in May, 1958, than in January, 
1960. M. de Sérigny could point out that the most subversive 
passages in his newspaper were extracts from M. Debré, the prime 
minister, now a much-riddled target. But this explanation is not 
sufficient. Legality being based on power, the ruling government 
can maintain, with force if not with logic, that what was virtue 
in 1958 has become a vice two years later. 

The government is really paying the price in this trial for the 
ambiguity of its Algerian policy. Only one professional soldier 
is in the dock: Colonel Gardes, who was responsible for psycho- 
logical warfare. Yet everybody knows that the whole general staff 
in Algiers was in collusion with the insurgent settlers. Until the 


' middle of that fateful week the officer corps could not make up its 


mind which side to choose. Even though individual officers were 
disciplined afterwards for insubordination, the army as a whole 
was rewarded for its tardy obedience to orders from Paris: General 
de Gaulle made a tour of officers’ messes in Algeria to assure the 
army that it would remain there in any case. There were too few 
people in the dock in Paris for the prosecution to make its case. 


> 
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Herein lay the opportunity for M. Lagaillarde and his : 
But after exploiting it for weeks, they have now let it go. Why ? 
Did their military allies suggest that the time had come for another 
kermesse héroique to obtain new reassurances from the govern- 
ment? The next few weeks should show whether General de 
Gaulle is now determined to seek a solution in Algeria, whatever 
the views of the officer corps, or whether, because of the peculiar 
relationship between the gencral and the army, ambiguity will have 
to remain the essence of the Fifth Republic. 


Pakistan Balance Sheet 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


¥ father told me not to do it, our people are not ready for 
this sort of thing”; the girl was as cross as a flustered 
canary, smarting under the memory of insults from passers-by— 
real or imagined, your correspondent cannot say—as she sat at 
a desk at Pakistan’s biggest industrial fair. Whether she was right 
to complain that opinion in urban Karachi would not accept a 
well-brought-up Muslim girl working in public (“it’s different 
when Anglo-Indian girls do it, everyone knows they have different 
customs”) or whether she wanted an excuse to escape the dust 
and get back to her office, the fact remains that there are quite a 
number of western innovations for which Pakistan is not ready, 
and an ¢qual number of'others of which it stands in desperate need. 
Western representative government seems to head the list of 
expendable items. After nearly two years of government by the 
Army, the personal popularity of President Mohammed Ayub Khan 
appears unassailable. Most people, whether they are Pakistan 
nationals, foreign residents, or advisers from abroad, say flatly that 
his military regime is the best thing that could have happened to 
the country. They feel that a certain degree of dictatorship, which 
shows itself mainly in the inability to appeal against administrative 
decisions, is a tolerable price to pay for ridding the government of 
such a degree of corruption that cynical Pakistanis point to plush 
_ suburbs in which almost every house was built out of bribes. Human 
nature does not change in two years, but the government itself 
is regarded as scrupulously honest. This is such a novelty that the 
thought of it still gives a great deal of simple pleasure. 
Almost the only large body of people with reason to regret the 
change are journalists who have been put out of business by a 


press censorship that all but writes the newspapers for them. Those | 


. who knew Pakistan’s pge-revolution press say that this is no great 
loss ; but it hits the good newspapers as well as those utterly 

' without principle, and makes life impossible for foreign corre- 
spondents working in Pakistan—a fact that the government might 
remember when it complains about unfair treatment of Pakistan 
in foreign newspapers (which usually means giving the country 
less space than India). By contrast, the attitude to casual visitors 
is engagingly and refreshingly frank. 

Can the energy, efficiency and obvious vitality of the new men 
at the top be communicated to a country whose two basic industries 
have until now been fighting and farming ? Pakistan lacks not 
only power, capital and in some places even sweet water, but the 
bare bones of an education system. 
school syllabus and the commissioning of a completely new set of 
textbooks is not the act of a dictator rewriting history, but of 
an administration seriously worried about illiteracy and about 
where its foremen, not to mention its managers and its civil ser- 
vants are to come from. Yet because it is in.a hurry to change 
Pakistan’s “ bullock-cart economy” (your correspondent thought 
at as many camels and asses were used as bullocks), the govern- 

specially sensitive to public opinion on anything that might 
be described as “ local custom.” 


The redrafting of the entire. 
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Some of these customs are already beginhing to acquire a 
romantic patina, like engaging habit of north-west frontier 
tribesmen of copying any that takes their fancy, while warning 
buyers that the poor quality steel available in the hills means that 
they are only good for a hundred rounds. Something very like 
a cult ‘of the frontier region—the equivalent of the American cult 
of the cowboy—seems to have been stimulated by the relative peace 
of the district and the fact that the President and several members 
of his government come from that part of country. Although 
every village, even every house, along the switchback road to the 
Khyber Pass has its watchtower, and a tribesman without a rifle 
would feel as naked as a civil servant without an umbrella, these 
things are becoming status symbols rather than military necessities. 
The defence of the Khyber Pass no longer depends on the hill 
tracks used by the camel trains making their 6-day journey over 
the border from Kabul, or on the remarkably good road used by 
the lorries with their home-made, flower-painted bodies on imported 
American chassis, but on the radar in the foothills, sweeping moun- 
tain crests that are only 15 minutes’ flying time from China. The 
Pakistan Air Force badly needs new equipment ; it thinks the 
Indians spineless in their sufferance of Chi intruders, but will 
not be able to see off its own inquisitive neighbours much longer 
unless it can replace its vintage Sabres with better aircraft. 


After coal and oil (for which the Russians are now prospecting) 
the scarcest commodity in Pakistan is foreign exchange and its great 
need, foreign investment. The average Pakistani business man 
expects too quick a return on his capital to be greatly interested 
in long-term industrial development ; it may, therefore, be fortu- 
nate that the government's plans for industrial expansion have 
coincided with a growing realisation by foreign industry that the 
‘only hope of continuing trade with Pakistan lies in making some 
gesture towards local production, even if the absence of skilled 
‘labour means that much of it cannot at first be more than local 
assembly. The government's own Pakistan Industrial Development 
Board puts up a great deal of money for new projects, and with- 
draws when these have found their feet ; power supplies, and in 
particular the Indus waters schemes, are dealt with by a separate 
public corporation. 


1TH the exception of petroleum chemicals based on natural 
W gas which is already being exploited in West, and suspected 
to exist in East Pakistan, Pakistan’s industries make up the tradi- 
tional list for underdeveloped countries. They are being coaxed 
in all sorts of ways. Some are psychological, such as the assurance 
at long last of a stable government. Some ‘are fiscal, such as a “ tax- 
free holiday ” of four years in West and six years in East Pakistan. 
Some are frankly gimmicks. The gimmick most appreciated locally 
is the export bonus, awarded to any company that exceeds a speci- 
fied export target. The bonus consists of permission to import, 
up to a given value, any kind of goods from any country in the 
world ; with Pakistan’s strict import controls this is one of the 
few ways of importing a whole range of consumer goods. There 
is an established and quite legal trade in these documents. The 
ptemiums they command are quoted in Pakistan n¢wspapers and 
are usually high enough to double the price of the goods they are 
‘used to import. 


The fact that the government is offering a much longer tax 
holiday to industries that go to East Pakistan is one sign of its 
genuine alarm over conditions there, and of the underlying fear 
that unless something is done to ameliorate them, East Pakistan 
might secede to India. One of the most densely populated regions 
of the world, it lives on the verge of starvation and at times does 
literally starve. Starving men do not make good workers, yet if 
they eat their cattle they lose their draught power and cannot 
plough. The region is trapped in a vicious circle, for the 
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A selfishly masculine indulgence perhaps — but he can't always please her. She was, however, most agree- 

ably surprised at his choice of car. With feature after feature to delight her womanly eye, and feature after 
feature to satisfy his manly one, they're both completely happy with their Consul. When you next see this car, 
look for their reasons for buying. Notice the space, the fabulous good looks, the overall impressiveness. And 
when you take to the road, see how your spirits rise — and how comfortably the Consul keeps up with your 
thoughts of comfort! Sit back: such splendour. Seat six: such hospitality. And look, just look. So much. So very 
much — for so modestly little! If you’re round to your nearest Ford Dealer quickly, ‘you can drive to your 


heart’s content quickly — ina Consul! 
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ENGINEERING 


Skilled manpower and creative engineering is the 
essence of progress which today rules the Seven Seas. 
This progress is constantly evident in the new luxury 
passenger ships, the rapid passenger-cargo ships, the 
sleek tankers, ore and bulk carriers dotting the globe. 
The Mitsui ships stand out anywhere—everywhere, in 
fact, where there’s water. And each ship is the symbol 
of Mitsui manpower and engineering, skill and creativity 
without peer today and unchallenged tomorrow. 


LINES OF BUSINESS 


Passenger ships, passenger-cargo ships, cargo ships, tankers, ore carriers, 


bulk carriers, etc. Diesel engines for marine and stationary uses, steam 
engines, gas turbines. Stee! structures,industrial machinery & equipment. 


mers 
B & W Diesel-Engine Licensee . 
Escher Wyss Gas-Turbine Licensee 


Mitsur 


Head Office: Mitsui Main Building, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cables : MITUIZOSEN TOKYO Works: Tamano, Okayama Prefecture, 
Japan Cables: MITUIZOSEN TAMANO New York Special Repre- 
sentative: 17, Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y., U.S.A Cables: 
MITUIZOSEN NEWYORK London Agent: Mitsui & Co., Ltd., London 
2nd Floor Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street, London E.C. 4 
Cables: MITSUI LONDON 
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America’s 


tbetects 


Bourbon 


You, don't have to cultivate a 

taste for Old Grand-Dad Kentucky 

Straight Bourbon. Whether you go for an Old Fashioned, 
Whiskey Sour, Manhattan or Mint Julep, you will find 
that there is nothing to compare with Old Grand-Dad — 
the finest that America can produce. 


Available at all the best bare, or ask at your Wine siprytont. 


Old Grand-Dad 


“HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY” 


. Produced by National Distillers 


1960 


You dont have to suffer through 9 British winter. +. 
FLY OUT OF THE COLD INTO THE SUN ON 
A HORIZON ‘WINTER SUNSHINE’ HOLIDAY 


16 er in heavenly Zener) fe 


85 9ns - 


Viscou 


Some seventy miles off the coast of 
West Africa lies Tenerife — largest of 
the Canaries, “the fortunate Isles" 
Its shores have never known winter 
Vineyards, orange and lemon groves, 
villages and beaches are bright with 
sunshine the whole year through 


When the sun goes down, the gaiety of 


Spanish life with overtones of a culture 
yet older begins. In Tenerife you are 
glad to be alive the full twenty-four 
hours of the day, at the very time when 
the British weather is at its most 
depressing 


PURE LUXURY ALL THE WAY 
AT AMAZINGLY LOW COST! 


Beginning on the 18th December, a 


Horizon “ Winter Sunshine” Holiday 
flies you in a luxurious Viscount of 
British United Airways to Tenerife and 
accommodates you in the most lux- 
urious hotels for 16 days (for instance, 
the completely new Las Vegas. a first 
class hotel in Puerto de la Cruz), ata 
cost you would expect to pay for the 
ai fare alone 

Worth investigating isn't «? 


YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR MOK. / 
FROM HORIZON .. . MUCH MORE 


OTHER HORIZON “WINTER 
SUNSHINE” HOLIDAYS TO 
Paima Greek Islands Uganda - Israel 
Tanger Estoril Zermatt, Switzerland 


SEE YOUR HORIZON ACCREDITED AGENT 


HORIZON HOLIDAYS LTD. (DEPT. WG1) 
17, HANOVER STREET, LONDON W.1 
Please send me your Free Colour Brochure 
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1 NAME 
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cost would put the price of the crops produced beyond the 
of the people they were meant to feed. This rules out the likeli 
Se coe dekaene 
although pilot irrigation under way, the big schemes 
‘emain where they have eight years—on paper. 
The country’s biggest i curtency earner may be the 
East Pakistan jute mills, but the bi i business enterprise 
in Pakistan is its airline, which has nearly double the capital that 
is invested in the biggest jute mill. The airline is itself a product 
of partition. So long as India inues to be as difficult for a 
Pakistani to penetrate as the Iron tain, the only way of crossing 
the thousand miles of Invlia that separates the two halves of 
Pakistan is by air, or by a week-long sea journey. The cast-west 
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ness man ; ultimately it is hoped to bring the fare down to the 
level of a second-class rail ticket. The political i of this 
air link is difficult to exaggerate (one of the other, more hair-raising 
air-lifts operated by the airline is described in a business note on 
page 1170). Yet the government’s very success in reorganising the 
airline, and putting it on a profit-making basis, raises the possi- 
bility that so much capital may continue to be poured into it that 
the disproportion between the airline itself and other businesses 
in Pakistan is dangerously increased. Expansion of vital internal 
air links is one thing, but ought Pakistan to be thinking of extend- 
ing its new jet services from London on to New York, on the 
most cut-throat air route in the world? Can it really be shown 
that this would save more foreign exchange in tickets than it would 
cost in aircraft’? These are not questions that can be easily 
answered in London, but they are certainly ones that “ to 
be asked in Pakistan. 


air ticket is subsidised to bring it within reach of the small busi- 


BY A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


DJUSTING the 

spectacles perched 
on his slightly pock- 
marked nose, the young 
ae 3 began to read the closing passage 
of t petition he was presenting, on 
behalf of some Indian sugar-cane farmers 
in Fiji, to a visiting British delegation. 
“Loyalty oozes from the core of our 
hearts,” he declared ; and no one actually 
laughed. 

The rest of the petition, with its 
requests for better prices, guaranteed 
markets, better schools and “ more parks,” 
would be familiar enough to politicians 
in other parts of the world. But even to 
this day the pressures of the twentieth 
century have not destroyed in Fiji the 
measured politeness of earlier days. 

In the past twelve months, however, 
two new disputes have darkened the 
Fijian sky. On the economic side,: the 
Indian sugar-cane farmers, who produce 
about 93 per cent of Fiji’s staple crop, 
have been unable to reach an agreed 
settlement on price or marketing arrange- 
ments with the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company. This Australian-based com- 
pany has had a market monopoly in Fiji 
for more than a quarter of a century, and 
it says much for the policy of the com- 
pany, and the docility of the cane farmers, 
that there has been comparatively little 
friction since the company began, in the 
early twenties, to split up its substantial 
estates into small holdings. 

The present sugar difficulties come in 
part from the company’s over-success. A 


new variety of cane which it had developed 
in Australia sent production soaring when 
introduced in Fiji. For the first time, Fiji 
exceeded its sugar quota of close to 
200,000 tons. Indeed, the 1959 surplus 
came close to 100,000 tons. Unfortunately 


for the company, and for Fiji, this sudden 


transformation of the sugar market 
coincided with one of the periodic revi- 
sions of the agreements between the com- 
pany and the growers, and no agreement 
has yet been reached. 

The public presentation of the com- 
pany’s case has been handled with an 
almost breathtaking contempt for general, 
or even official, popularity, while the 
Indian community has been momentarily 
divided by the tactics of the cane growers’ 
principal negotiator, Mr A. D. Patel. His 
attempt to organise a harvesting strike 
has failed ; and the fact that a planting 
strike would ruin the cane growers, but no 
one else, does not augur well for his 
current efforts to down the company. 

Even in Fiji, however, the days are 
passing when an unrestricted private 
monopoly can dominate the colony’s 
principal economic resource. A root and 
cane investigation into the whole Fijian 
sugar industry will soon be undertaken, 
and it is confidently expected that a sugar 
board will be inserted, like a washer, 
between the growers and the company. 

If Mr A. D. Patel’s tactics have tem- 


porarily shattered the somewhat fragile 
unity of the 200,000 strong Indian com- 
munity, the publication of the “ Report 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
natural resources and population trends of 
the Colony of Fiji” has united the 

majority of the 170,000 Fijians in deter- 
mined opposition. Sir Alan Burns, who 
presided over the commission, was 
bitterly critical of the traditional cere- 
monial clutter of Fijian life, and he 
recommended the dismantling -of the 
Fijian administration—the semi-autono- 
mous government department that runs 
all essentially Fijian services in Fijian 
areas and is almost completely staffed by 
the islanders. Sir Alan’s recommendations 
that the collective cotton wool that largely 
shields the Fijians from economic com- 
petition should be forcibly removed have 
been rejected by the Fijians with a snort 
of derision ; so has Sir Alan’s recommen- 
dation in favour of democratic multi-racial 
local government. , 

There seems no doubt that the climate 
of opinion created by the sugar troubles, 
the Suva riots early this year, and the 
publication of the Burns Report have led 
to a substantial increase of support for 
the traditional and by no means unim- 
pressive, Fijian leaders. The surge of 
support they have received has probably 
sounded the death-knell of the fiscal and 
political proposals in the Burns report. 

Relations between the Fijian and Indian 
communities are peaceful, but they do not 
eat together, drink together, go to school 
together, or inter-marry. Most of the 
Indian population is concentrated in 
certain rather limited arcas, and it is 


_ hardly surprising that thoughts are turn- 


ing to plans for communal development 
on the Cypriot model rather than to an 
enforced multi-racialism. If the Indians 
want democracy, it is being argued, let 
them have it now—in specifically Indian 
matters—and let the Fijians evolve at a 
separate pace of their own choosing. It 
is not entirely fortuitous that the last 
member of the British Government to 
visit Fiji was Mr Julian Amery. 
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Spain in Labour 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


INE years of a nationalist economic policy of self-sufficiency 

left Spain, in the spring of 1949, almost bankrupt in its 
foreign payments. In spite of American aid and the large American 
military expenditure on bases in Spain; the national gold reserves 
were down to a few million dollars ; foreign currency obligations 
were about $60 million, and the trade deficit was at an annual rate 
of $232 million. 

Faced with this situation, the government had to laccept the 
recommendations of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation and the International: Monetary Fund for a short- 
term programme to get inflation and the balance-of-payments 
deficit under control, and for a long-term programme for the 
liberalisation of commercial and industrial life which would bring 
Spain into line with other West European countries. So on July 
18, 1959, Spain devalued the peseta and joined the OEEC and 
the European Monetary Agreement. This complete reversal of 
Spanish policy was widely regarded as the, last chance to avoid 
disaster. 

The proposals were those familiar to every European ney 
since the war: devaluation, restrictions on imports and credit, an 
in particular, on government spending. To temper the shock of 
deflation, the IMF gave a credit of $75 million, and the European 
Monetary Fund $100 million. The United States government and 
private bankers furnished another credit of about $200 million. 

The results of these measures were quickly seen, and today the 
first objective has been reached. Inflation has been checked ; prices, 


_in spite of devaluation, have ceased their rapid climb. The gold 


reserves are now at $369 million, and the balance of payments has 
moved from deficit to . This is an impressive tribute to 
orthodox methods, and, even if the self-congratulatory speeches 
made by Spanish ministers this autumn in New York are premature, 
a considerable achievement. But, in spite of the loans, a heavy 
price has had to be paid by the Spanish people ; it can only be 
justified if the second part of the programme is tackled seriously. 


PAIN is a country where the margin between bearable and un- 

bearable poverty is small. Wages have, in in spite of the steady 
rise in living costs, been frozen since 1957. It is always difficult 
to get even approximate figures of unemployment or wages, but it 
is clear that effective wages have decreased in the last year as 
industrial activity has fallen, and overtime, or payments above the 
miniraum wages, have ceased. One important reason for the rapid 
financial recovery was the successive exceptional harvests, which 
enabled exports to rise and imports to be reduced ; as some 45 
per cent of Spain’s working population is, engaged directly or 
indirectly in agriculture, the importance of a good harvest to the 


country as a whole is great. Another has been the fact that, asa , 


result of devaluation, the full benefit of foreign exchange from the 
tourist trade has been reaching the Bank of Spain. 

The OEEC recommendations assumed that the short-term 
measures would go hand in hand with the long-term programmeé for 
the liberalisation and expansion of the economy and industry. In 
particular, stress was put on the need to reduce the state’s inter- 
ference in the economy to a minimum, and by freeing: imports to 
remove the dead weight of uncompetitive industries, At the time, 
many Spaniards doubted both the seriousness of the government’s 
intentions and its ability to perform what was required of it. Pro- 
tection and controls in Spain are endemic, and the political vested 
interests of the regime’s chosen instrument, INI (Instituto Nacional 
de Industria), are enormous. INI and its 820 semi-public enter- 
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prises have a monopoly of public investment, railways, construc- 
tion and public works ; much of agriculture and industry come 
under its control. The whole concept of INI is in contradiction 
to any attempt to liberalise and rationalise Spanish industry and 
commerce, and so far there is little to show that the Spanish govern- | 
ment, two or three iridividuals excepted, has the will or the ability 
to put INI in its proper place. As long as/ its activities are not 
drastically reduced, much of the industrial and structural reforms 
laid down in the OEEC programme will be impossible, and neither 
domestic nor foreign capital will be easily tempted to invest in 
Spanish industry. 

There are other discouraging signs. In the early autumn of 
1959, the Oficial issued a list of “liberalised imports.” This 
consisted’ of spare | parts and replacements for communications. 
industry and agriculture, all long overdue. A few days later, a 
discreetly phrased revision and qualification of the list made non- 
sense, ‘for all practical purposes, of the original. The considerable 
weight of the credit squeeze has fallen chiefly on small a 
particularly in Catalonia and the Basque provinces, where such 
enterprises are numerous. As a result the success claimed for the 
first year’s programme of reform, which is the essential condition 
for future expansion, seems, to most Spaniards reading the speeches 
of their ministers, another piece of camouflage, and their cynicism 
and indifference increase. 

In spite of the claims and professions of official good intent, the 
dead hand of an incompetent administration, central and local, still 
interferes at every stage, and penalises all but the politically 
favoured. The smallest initiative, administrative or financial. 
requires local and centgal authorisation which, if given, takes 
months, and which is too often refused without reason. 

It was always realised that the second and most important part 
of the programme would be the most difficult, for it cut across 
cherished dogma and established practice of the Franco state. The 
success of the first) part will now put the sincerity of the govern- 
ment’s intentions, and its ability to act constructively and quickly 
to the test. The regime has one positive fact to its credit ; it has 
given Spain continuity of administration for more than twenty 
years ; this does mean that it has been able to carry out many 
projects of its predecessors, and has initiated successfully some 
of its own. Communications, irrigation, power, afforestation and 
housing, however wastefully planned and sluggishly carried out, 
have" changed conditions in Spain enormously since 1936. 

But, as time goes by, the mere fact of having been there a long 
time is a diminishing political asset ; and more people come to 
regard the appalling inertia and complacency of the regime as 
insuperable obstacles to the reshaping of Spain into a modern agri- 
cultural and industrial state. There has been industrial progress 
in the last ten years. There has been a modest rise in the standard 
of living. But the increase in both still leaves Spain far behind 
other European countries, and, together with Portugal, the poorest 
country of western Europe. In 1959, Spain’s exports were the same 
as in 1935, and a third of Spain’s exports of 1928. 


After December 31, 1960, The Economist Intelligence Unit 
Ltd. will no longer be represented in North America by 
Warren S. Lockwood Inc. 


On January .1, 1961, the Unit will have its own office in | 
New York with the official address as follows :— 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
Lincoln Building, 

60, East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 


Tel. No.: Murray Hill 7-6850 
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SP ENCE Whether it is catalysts for oil refining, 


-RAIG ~ aluminium sulphate for paper making and water 
m Eee eu ? 
C i chi a A | 5 purification, or organic titanium compounds 
F 0 b? for the paint, plastic and textile industries, 


FXP 0 RT Spence chemicals are playing an important part 
' 


in home and overseas markets. 


PETER SPENCE AND SONS LIMITED - WIDNES - LANCS. © Further details of our full range of products are obtainable on request. 





Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher diving standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 
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THIS 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


a by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool + Agencies at New'York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited neap orfice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid. (Incorporated in India) - The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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The Right Gesture 


NCE again this year, the Bank of England and the 
() treaty have showed themselves prepared to use Bank 

rate boldly and flexibly. Thursday’s reduction from 
54 to § per cent, like the previous } per cent reduction in 
October and the one per cent increases in January and June, 
marked a real initiative, open to attack by the cautious but 
each time taking the right calculated risk. Both in October 
and this week, the main motive for the cut has been inter- 
national, to help take pressure off the dollar. On both 
occasions, it has been emphasised that government measures 
of credit restraint continue unchanged, though it is now a 
little clearer that the modest domestic effect of the Bank rate 
reduction is not in itself unwelcome. A Bank rate of §} per 
cent was not only high in relation to overseas centres{ it could 
also be considered high in relation to the present ‘state of 
Britain's economy, which if not yet in general recession is 
at least off the boil. 

Without the international influence, admittedly, the 
authorities might possibly have chosen to relax other restraints 
first ; it may be that the difficulties of the motor industry may 
thus be a little more prolonged than they would otherwise 
have been. But any such disadvantage falls into insignificance 
beside the overriding economic need of the moment—to 
counter the threat that pressures on the dollar may touch off 


a disastrous bout of economic restrictionism and an inter- . 


national contest of beggar my neighbour. Britain’s two 
reductions in Bank rate, at a time that it is worried about 
its own balance of current payments, mark worthwhile and 
praiseworthy gestures. If a similar attention to international 
responsibilities had been shown by the country that is in the 
strongest financial position, strains on international payments 
need never have reached their present force. 

Internally, no argument for relaxation can be considered 
anything like as pressing. Fixed investment is still high, and 
rising, keeping most of the capital goods industries busy. In 
total, consumers’ expenditure may have levelled off in recent 
months, but the prospect seems to be some slight continued 
rise. One would guess that the year’s massive increase in 
stocks may by now have ceased ; if so, this is one depressing 
element in total demand, and may tip industrial production, 
already level, fractionally downward. But it would also 
significantly moderate the growth of imports, which set against 
a disappointing export performance this year appears to have 
brought the current balance of payments already into deficit. 
It has been the fall in exports of cars, for example, rather 
than the later drop in home demand, that has most affected the 


motor industry ; and whether such a plight calls for making , 
the home market easier quickly is pretty debatable. 

Not everybody is as anxious as the Treasury and the Bank 
about the remaining inflati pressures in the economy ; 
but it is certainly true that short-time working in the factories 
making durables has not yet released much labour for fac- 
tories making capital goods. Unemployment is not increas- 
ing significantly, and civil employment is still going up; 
skilled labour is still the scarcest factor of production in the 
economy. Obviously, a continued recession in durables could 
eventually make the motor firms, for example, think again 
about the big slice of private investment for which their hopes 
of expansion are responsible ; but Standard, in circumstances 
where it painfully needed the bid from outside, has still not 
formally gone ‘back on any of its commitments to invest in 
new plant, and no other big maker is squeezed as tight. Across 
industry in general, output is no longer rising ; wages are ; 
and employment has not been cut much. So labour costs have 
probably turned upward again, even if not all manufacturers 
are confident enough to push prices up fully in parallel. 


He rightly changed Bank rate first, and being under 
some obligation to ease matters for the banks by the turn 
of the year, the authorities are likely to go slower than they 
might otherwise have done in lifting hire purchase restrictions. 
As “a single but integral part of our general policy of credit 
restrictions at present,” as Mr Maudling called it this week, 
this specific control, if distasteful, has at any rate the useful- 


. ness of being effective. If it should become all that were left 


of that general policy, its discriminatory effect upon industries 
where high output is particularly important for unit costs 
would surely outweigh its remaining usefulness—or even the 


Government's anxiety not to confess to reflation. 


A big question mark also remains over special deposits. 
One way or another, the banks will have to be helped out of 
their new year liquidity difficulties: for one has to assume 
that the authorities this winter will not want to see either 
a blind cutback in advances or a wholesale dumping of gilt- 
edged by the banks in the market. So the likely alternative 
is a release of special deposits early in the new yeat or a more 
informal accommodation of the banks, by taking their gilt- 
edged into official hands without )letting the market feel the 
impact in the form of lower prices and higher yields. The 
authorities have shown that they do not judge that the time 
is yet ripe for any significant reduction in long-term interest 
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rates, The marked revival of demand for gilt-edged earlier 
in the autumn was met by continuing to push out the maxi- 
mum volume of new stock. 

These funding sales, by reducing the supply. of market 
Treasury bills, have themselves contributed to the liquidity 
difficulties of the banks, and these in turn have been among 
the influences contributing to a setback in gilt-edged prices in 
the past fortnight. But it would be very surprising if the 


authorities contemplated an actual rise in gilt-edged yields. 
On a medium term view, the balance of probability still seems 
to point rather the other way, to a modest fall. (The main 
event that could upset this prognosis would be an carly busi- 
ness recovery in the United States.) In any case, the reduction 
in Bank rate has little bearing on the matter, and investors 
on Thursday were probably right in ignoring it. 


OMESTICALLY, indeed, some critics may feel that the 


Bank rate reduction is on balance an’ unfavourable | 


influence, bringing the threat that an outflow of foreign funds 
may leave sterling exposed to the deficits in current payments 
being incurred by Britain and overseas sterling countries, and 


mature. An outflow of short-term funds is far from certain ; 
and Britain is by no means ill equipped to meet it. It is true 


n very substantially 

i during the months in which hot money has been 
flowing to London. At end-November they stood some $430 
million above their level at the end of 1959, despite the repay- 
ment of over $300 million to IMF in this period. Even if 
the pull of interest rates does go completely into reverse—and 
the present Bank rate reduction is still likely to leave both bill 
rates and bond rates some 2 per cent higher in Britain than in 
the United States, with a rather smaller difference in bank 


DOLLAR HOLDINGS THIS YEAR 
Nine months to September 30th ; during September shown in brackets 

Gope) 
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BRITAIN’S HOLDINGS 
Official Official Private dollar 
dollar holdings 
reserve holdings ($ mitlion) 
2,850 219 654 
2,900 384 672 
2,500 23% 734 
2, 330 
2,5 367 
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lending rates—there is thus a fair sized cushion in the central 
reserves to take the strain. Britain has also now repaid all 
its drawings on IMF and has a clear quota of $1,950 million ; 
the Governor of the Bank referred) i in this year’s Mansion 
House speech to the desirability of making freer and more 


frequent use of these facilities. It may therefore be inappro- 
, priate, as well as a little passé, to raise once again the spectre 


of a speculative run on sterling. In the past two years interest 
rates have been a far more important influence on the 
exchanges than currency speculation. 

This has in fact been as true of the dollar as it has of sterling. 
The people most obsessed with speculation have at times been 
academic observers rather than currency operators, It is a 
striking fact that right until the end of August, United States 
dollar balances owned by overseas residents continued to rise ; 
in September, the month of the IMF meeting, they showed 
their first small fall. Substantial drawings have been made by 
some countries—by India, Greece, Austria and Cuba to finance 
a net payments deficit, and by Italy, Switzerland and Holland 
to increase the gold portion of their reserves. But these draw- 

have been more than offset by the big increases in dollar 
eens of Germany, Japan, and the United Kingdom. 
Britain’s official holding of dollars increased from $219 million 
at the end of 1958 to $367 million in mid-June, on the show- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. Secondly, there has been 
an unprecedented increase in non-official holdings of dollars | 
in’ Britain’s name, from $754 million at end-1959 to $1,224 
million at end-June. This represents mainly the big increase 
in holdings of dollar balances by British banks on behalf of 
foreign customers, primarily in the market for “ Eurodollars.” 

To speak of a “ run out of the dollar,” it is clear, is an inac- 
curate description of what has been happening this year. The 
really interesting figures, admittedly, will be those for October, 
the month of the great gold upheaval: Since then, the United 
States authorities have consented to a change in tactics by the 
Bank of England, and the Bank now shows signs of having 
the London market under reasonable control. Demand for 
gold has quietened down and there has been a trickle of 
private sales. At the end of last week the dollar price of 
gold fell to $35.35-45 ; this week it has edged up towards 
$35.50. While the price is over $35.35, central banks are 
still) restrained from buying in the London market. 

What is needed now is a little more finesse by the authorities 
in the United States. Mr Anderson’s abortive and needlessly 
publicised attempt to call off the Ford deal is generally 
regarded as a still larger blunder than his demand for six hun- 
dred million dollars in cash across the table at Bonn. For 
years detached observers have been arguing that the huge gold 
stock of the United States leaves it adequate room for 
manceuvre ; now the Secretary of the Treasury acts as if the 
outflow of $300 million from near $18,000 million is a major 
blow and an unpatriotic act, rather than a shrewd move. If 
this kind of myopia were to spread there would soon be no 
international investment at all. This said, Britain might be 
wise to reconsider its formal control on outward movements 
of capital. It should certainly abolish the present official 
insistence that all foreign acquisitions of United Kingdom 
assets must be for cash, rather than through a share exchange. 
The British authorities with their Bank rate reductions may 
feel that they have done their bit internationally ; more brave 
gestures might yet be needed. 
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Choosing Cheaper Gas—I 


Several times in recent weeks the Minister of Power 
has gone out of his way to insist that so far he has 
received no definite proposals at all to supplement 
Britain’s gas supplies with large-scale imports of liquid 
methane. This is odd; from all other indications, not 
only are the plans well advanced but decisions are 
becoming urgent. For the future of the gas industry— 
which is increasingly precarious, yet not without rich 
promise—these decisions will be of vast importance. 
For the future of the coal industry, they could be vital. 


HERE is nothing new in saying that gas in Britain is in 
commercial decline, mainly through the bankruptcy of 
its present technology; outside the industry (for example 
in The Economist) it has been said for years. What is new, 
of late, is that more people inside are prepared to admit it— 
and not despondently, because they now see a positive chance 
of getting the new supplies of cheap gas the industry needs. 
Recently, views are crystallising within the: industry about 
accepting these new supplies on a wide scale, though there 
remain some differences about the right roads of technical 
advance to choose. One major element affecting the gas 
industry's choices today is a continued and even strengthened 
disgust, which anyone can understand, with coal as a raw 
material for gas and as its dominant industrial supplier. 

The steadily rising cost of gas coal, and the heavy invest- 
ment involved in carbonising it with techniques that have 
reached the practical limits of their high efficiency, are 
largely responsible for the present commercial plight of 
Britain’s gas industry, the largest supplier of manufactured 
gas in the world. As manufactured by carbonisation today, 
the country’s gas is a specialised fuel that is too expensive to 
compete effectively for general heating, produced jointly with 
and sold beside coke—a dirty and inconvenient, though 
smokeless and cheap, general fuel. Commercially, gas is a fuel 
that has no really secure monopoly market, competing with 
other fuels of convenience that have and can therefore be 
priced really attractively to get marginal business. The need 
to sell the coke one produces with the gas, and the high cost 
of transporting it, still confine carbonisation techniques to a 
local scale, robbing gas of the chances of increasing efficiency 
by concentrating into vast plants that its competitor, electricity, 
is taking. This keeps production costs high; and the distri- 
bution costs of gas, on top, are high too, because of the fixed 
cost of the huge network of local gas mains through which 
this industry sells to about 13 million consumers, of whom 
some 9§ per cent buy only about {£11 worth of gas a year each. 

What the gas industry wants is one fuel, cheap enough 
to compete for general heating against oil and follow-on 
electricity. (Not with solid fuels; it can safely assume that 
any growth in fuel demand from now on, outside the specia- 
lised uses, will be for one or other of the “ fluid ” fuels, on or 
off at the flick of a finger.) Gas at the right price and on its 
own has some inherent advantages in such competition. It 
is cheaper than electricity; its utilisation efficiency is higher 
than oil's and its rate of burning more controllable ; it is 
smokeless, requires no storage on the consumer's premises 


and comparatively little room (which for central heating in a 
nation heavily urbanised with mainly old houses can count 
a good deal). At present, gas costs on the average say 14d. a 
therm to make plus about 7d. a therm in administrative and 
distribution costs. If it could get new supplies for jsay 8d. 
to od. a therm, it could sell these as “a final block,” to large- 
scale consumers only, for under a shilling a therm, and let its 
existing supplies, in the early and dearer blocks of the tariff, go 
on carrying the fixed costs of administration and distribution / 
through the mains. Then gas could really begin to compete. 
Modern carbonisation plant cannot produce gas at such a 
cost—apart from the complication of producing coke on the 
side. The best new plant that could be built today, in 
fortunate circumstances, might get gas production costs down 
to a shilling a therm, which will not do. Nor, though the 
industry has takes’ some time to realise this, will processes do 
that make gas from oil at atmospheric pressures ; these have 
been most convenient in offering extra gas without coke in the 
last few years, but the gas costs say rod. a therm to produce. 
High-pressure oil processes might offer possibilities—if there 
were not abundant other chances of cheap light hydrocarbons 
from other petroleum sources now. Obviously the gas industry 
will go on buying all the coke-oven gas that the steel and coal 
industries will sell it at by-product prices, though in recent 
years these prices too have been creeping gradually up as new 
contracts are made. It will take refinery tail gases, and 
possibly other “ spare ” products from refineries as.at the Isle 
of Grain (this last form of gas production appears to cost 
about 9d. a therm). But these are already taken into account 
in its present, insufficiently competitive costing. What it 
wants is some new source of really cheap gas to Serve it in 
the bitter competition of the early and middle sixties ; and to 
take over gradually/from carbonisation as the main source of 
supply of what might later, given that chance to compete now, 
become a much wider market for gas as a general fuel. 


ce main possible sources of cheap gas soon now offer 
themselves to Britain’s gas industry, as alternatives or in 
conjunction, though neither directly offers the town gas that 
Britain’s consumers and appliances are accustomed to burn. 
The industry has indeed taken some preliminary steps towards 
developing both. First, chronologically at least, comes the 
total gasification of low-rank coals; two area gas boards are 
bringing into commission Lurgi plants that make gas alone 
and that cheaply (though these first two are too small in scale 
to gain the full economies inherent in the Lurgi process as 
used, for example, in big German plants). Second, with par- 


‘ticular attractions for people in the gas industry who are sick 


of coal, comes the possibility of buying light petroleum hydro- 
carbons such as natural gas, methane, from sources abroad, 
or propane (one of the gases nowadays sold from refineries in 
the form of LPG, “ liquefied petroleum gases ” such as Calor). 
If one assumes that the gas industry will anyway be buying 
all the gases and spare products currently offered from British 
refineries, this methane and propane would mean getting one’s 
cheap gas from imports. Technically, trials with the Methane 
Pioneer have shown that liquid methane can successfully be 
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transported across the sea (at minus 258 degrees Fahrenheit), 
unloaded into refrigerated storage, and reformed into town 


gas. Ocean transport of liquefied petroleum gases is an © 


established technique, using pressure to keep the gas liquid; 
and to transport them liquefied by refrigeration at atmospheric 
pressure, as with methane, would present no problem, since 
propane can be liquefied at a much easier temperature, only 
minus 44 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Methane has a calorific value of 1,000 British Thermal 
Units per cubic foot ; propane 2,560 BThU per cubic foot. 
Gas from a Lurgi plant, on the other hand, has only 400 
BThU per cubic foot. The standards for town gas 
Britain’s appliances are fitted to burn are 450-500 BThU: 
cubic foot. Methane or propane wouid need reforming into 
town gas, at extra cost—until the gas boards importing them 
were prepared to go over completely to these gases and change 
all their consumers’ burners, which might cost up to {10 a 
consumer. And Lurgi gas needs to be mixed with a richer 
hydrocarbon, to bring it up to town gas standard. It might 
be perfectly logical, as the Wilson committee on coal deriva- 
tives recognised this autumn, to consider the one form of 
cheap gas as an enrichment for the other. The economics 
of large-scale Lurgi gasification, indeed, have in one sense 
been considerably improved by the prospect of the cheap 
petroleum gases that are generally thought of as its main 
competitor ; no other practicable form of enrichment could 
be as cheap. The critical choices for the gas industry are 
not, indeed, simply between coal gas from Lurgi plants or 
the import of petroleum gases; but between going it alone on 


A Revision 


HE attempt by Standard-Triumph International to go 


it alone as a car maker has failed. That much is plain 


from the decision of its directors this week to recom- 
mend to shareholders that they accept the offer from Leyland 
Motors of two of its ordinary shares for every fifteen ordinary 
shares of Standard. Since S-TI’s preference shares are also 
to be acquired—the terms are to be announced later—it is 
clear that full financial integration is contemplated. 

The S-TI gtoup completed the sale of its tractor manu- 
facturing facilities—which had comprised nearly half of its 
business—to Massey-Ferguson a year ago last August. It 
then concentrated its hopes of sustaining independence 
primarily upon the Triumph Herald—a package of “ motorists’ 
requirements ” that it hoped would take it out of direct com- 
petition with the British Motor Corporation and Ford in the 
mass market for small cars into a slightly higher-priced niche 
similar to that Rootes occupies. This meant building up| its 

of cars as rapidly as possible, in order to spread its 
overheads over as many vehicle units as when it was also 

i tractors; and this at the same time as it was 
organising the physical separation and re-integration of the 
plants it sold and kept at Coventry. It had already begun to 
get under its own control more of the manufacture of its cars 
by buying Mulliner,. which had earlier acquired Forward 
Radiator ; in February this year it bought Alforder Newton. 
It has also been adding to its existing pressing and trimming 
capacity as part of the process of obtaining twice the supplies 
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imported gas for one’s new cheap supplies, or using these 
imports in conjunction with cheap lean gas from coal. It has 
also to decide which gas to import, at least to Legin with. 

These are primarily economic choices; some of the rele- 
vant figuring, about which there remains dispute, will be dis- 
cussed in a second article, The economic comparisons are 
dependent less on the quantities involved (though there are 
lower limits to the amount of methane one can import or 
coal one can gasify economically) than upon the way in which 
either gas or both can be used in supplying the gas industry's 
peaky annual demand (including the costs of storage). Means 
of transporting imported gas (and both kinds of gas within 
the country) matter ; for example, as between tankers carrying 
LPG or liquefied methane, or the pipeline transport of LPG 
as a liquid or oi methane as a gas. Plans for a gas pipeline 
across the Mediterranean, from Algeria right up into north- 
west Europe, are not much less advanced than those for 
large-scale movement of the same Saharan gas liquefied ; there 
are even ideas of piping natural gas from much nearer home. 
For the gas industry, as well:as the comparison of total costs, 
there is the question of where the investment involved would 
have to be made and who would have to make it. For the 
Minister of Power, as he has already several times indicated, 
there is also the delicate political question of what effect his 
decision about one nationalised industry’s proposals—when 
the proposals materialise—would have on another nationalised 
industry, British coal. Nor has that one been lost on the 
former politician who,is now taking over the National Coal 
Board. 


of Standards 


of car parts and components that it needed before. Above all, 
since the tractors it made had been sold by Massey-Ferguson, 
S-TI had to ensure that its distribution system, particularly 
in the home market, could accommodate and sell at least twice 
as many vehicles as before. 

The bid’ for independence got off to a good start. In the 
twelve months before the divorce fromy Mass¢y-Ferguson, it 
produced 89,000 cars and 69,700 tractors. In the first twelve 
months afterwards it produced 139,000 cars. Last May its 
annual rate of car production actually reached 175,000. It 
announced plans for new plants on Merseyside that would give 
it body-making capacity for the new models it was thinking of 
introducing in the next three years and that would bring 
S-TI’s total capacity, by 1963, up to 300,000 cars a year. The 
company never lacked confidence about any job of production 
engineering. Selling, perhaps, was another matter ; and it had 
discarded any illusions about its vulnerability as a medium- 
sized producer in an industry increasingly dominated by the 
behemoths. The new investment plans of its rivals, in aggre- 
gate, augured an intensification of competition and the Ford 
bid last month served, if one were needed, as another reminder, 
The strong likelihood that the early sixties would see a buyers’ 
market for cars in this country had already threatened the 
industry’s distribution scheme even before the Restrictive 
Practices Court began its hearings three weeks ago. 

But it was the present recession that exposed the full 
extent of the vulnerability, of S-TI’s isolation. While 
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Ford, BMC, and Vauxhall could ride out short-time working 
and unsold stocks as well as push ahead with their develop- 
ment plans, it became increasingly questionable whether S-TI 
could. The group’s output of cars when Leyland made its 
bid must have been well below the level before the tractor 
plants were sold off to Massey-Ferguson. The company had 
used up most of the cash it received as alimony from that 
divorce. And now the directors say that they do not expect 
to be able to maintain the ordinary dividend at 12 per cent 
this year. 

At no time had the board of S-TI acted coyly towards 
prospective suitors. While tractors were still earning half the 
company’s profits, they were willing to go ahead with a full 
merger with Massey-Ferguson ; when this fell through, largely 
because of a shift in share prices in Canada, they considered 
an amalgamation with Rover. This, too, came to nothing, 
largely over the question of price. Rootes has often been 
mentioned as another possible partner, even though past 
history seemed to preclude the idea of any very happy 
marriage. When the recession descended upon the motor 
industry, Coventry and Throgmorton Street began to vie 
with each other in trying to spot those who would be prepared 
to bid for S-TI’s hand. Among all the rumours, the name of 
Leyland never seems to have been mentioned. The price of 
S-TI’s shares had! been moving up, from 8s. a month ago 
to gs. 10}d/ on the eve of the bid, but this seems simply to 
have reflected the obvious guess that someone must offer. 


iE actual terms Leyland have made are fair. Its announce- 
ment disclosed that its profits before tax in the year 


ending September 30th last were “in excess of £9 million,” 
as against {5.3 million the year before, and that the dividend, 
covered more than three times by earnings, would be raised 
from 1§ per cent to 20 cent. It is not possible to calculate 
quite what S-TI might contribute immediately in earnings to 
the merged group on the basis of the car firm’s performance in 
the past financial year, when big increases in capacity and 
production took place and exceptionally heavy depreciation 
charges and investment allowances figured in the accounts. 
But with the Leyland shares standing at 82s. 74d. the value 
imputed by the bid to Standard’s shares is 11s. This com- 
pares with a high point this year of 12s. 6d. and with a net 
asset value of nearly 13s. In terms of break-up value, the 
bid may not seem especially generous but at the end of August 


S-TI had £20 million tied up in stocks, including a large 


number of/unsold cars. In the merged groups, S-TI ordinary 
shareholders would own about 30 per cent of the issued equity, 
a proportion that is not out of line with the contribution that 
it would make to the combined net assets of the group. By 
accepting the bid, shareholders in S-TI would immediately 
have to reckon on a slight drop in dividend income. But if 
the bid does not go through, the odds are that they would 
have to accept an even larger one. 

A year ago when talking about the divorce with Massey- 
Ferguson, Mr Alick Dick, now chairman of S-TI, said that 
only time would show, perhaps, who was the husband and 
who was the wife. There can, however, be no doubt about 
who will be who in the marriage now proposed between his 
company atid Leyland. In numbers of vehicles made— 
Leyland probably makes about 12,000 heavy commercial 
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vehicles, buses, coaches and other heavy-duty vehicles, while 
before the recession S-TI was making more than twelve times 
as many cars and light vans (selling at greatly lower prices)}— 
the balance between these two vehicle makers might seem to 
point one way. But there is a world of engineering difference 
between custom-building specialist trucks and making cars. 
It was Leyland who made the offer and it will be Leyland’s 
weight that will make the running in the new group. Since 
its acquisition of Albion in 1951 and Scammell in 1955, 
Leyland has built up a dominating position at the heavy end 
of the British motor industry. 


Pp is not difficult to see the immediate advantages that the 
greater financial strength the merged group will offer to 
S-TI. But it is harder to do more than guess at the possible 
ways in which the longer-run opportunities will be developed 
by Leyland. What the two concerns produce does not overlap 
at all: there is indeed a gulf between them. The smallest 
vehicle Leyland at present makes is a §-ton capacity lorry 
(apart from the 3-ton Scammell mechanical horse), while the 
biggest van in Standard’s range is the 12-cwt. Atlas. The 
smallest Leyland diesel engine develops 72 h.p., while S-TI’s 
largest develops 54 h.p. For some time Leyland has made no 
secret of its desire to, widen its range of commercial vehicles. 
It might still pause before tackling the big car firms such 
as BMC, Ford and Vauxhall on their own ground in the 
middle tier of lorries between three and five tons carrying 
capacity, though these mass producers of cars have already 
reached up to meet the heavy lorry makers in the 7-ton tier. 
But the possibility of developing S-TI’s, so far, small interest 
in light vans—with diesel as well as petrol engines—should be 
immediately attractive. The “extension of the use of 
diesel engines into the lighter range” of vehicles was the 
one definite possibility that Sir Henry Spurrier, Leyland’s 
chairman and managing director, was prepared to mention 
this week. Both concerns have also been big exporters with 
well developed assembly /and distribution arrangements over- 
seas: combining their efforts may add strength, though in 
many markets these facilities may take « long time to mesh 
together. 

It was in 1928 that Leyland last made: cars. It 
remains to be seen, however, what backing Leyland is pre- 
pared to give to any new. ideas that S-TI has for further 
models of cars—and possibly to any ideas it may have had 
of re-entering the overcrowded tractor market at some time 
after its agreement with Massey-Ferguson not to do so expires 
next May. The future of the plant planned at Merseyside, 
if it is to be completed, must inevitably be involved. Its 
nearness to Leyland’s main works at Preston raises the ques- 
tion whether it would make parts for commercial vehicles 
as well ag (or instead of) bodies for cars. 


The results of the merger may take some years to emerge 
fully, as they did with BMC. Clearly, the principal advan- 
tages Leyland can see in its offer are the extra manufacturing 
space that S-TI, submerged in the new group, can provide 
and the production assistance it can lend to Leyland’s ambi- 
tion to lengthen its own range. But the merged group will 
be a heavy vehicle concern that also makes cars, rather than 
a car firm that also produces lorries and buses. If Standard 
is not able to go it alone, then it can hardly expect Leyland 
to leave it as it is, 
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knoc 

though they were helped by the Bank rate 
cut, which will red the cost of their 
borrowed money—and steel shares fell back 
on the news of United Steel’s rights issue. 
One of the few shares to move against the 

ide was Ford Motor, but this was due 
entirely to the ial circumstances sur- 
ing the bid. At the end of last week 


frustrate the bid they rose 
of 141s. 6d. This recovery 
concession that those 
er will be entitled to 


, then, the bid price of 145s. 6d. is ex 
the dividend, and that may be of some 
small comfort to those who think the offer 
is not outstandingly generous. 


TELEVISION 


The 19-inch Bombshell 


T ‘ 6's n.a. 
Hire ouniane cherges and building society rates : 
Neo change ted. 


normal, the industry might not have 


panicked were it not for the fact that a 
major technical change was planned for the 
New Year, namely the oe of the 17- 
inch tube in favour of one 19 inches. 
A wholesale change of this order, involving 
co-ordination between set and cathode tube 
makers, has to be decided some time in 
advance and cannot easily be postponed 
once the wheels have begun to move. 
During recent weeks, retailers 


" of being the first set-maker to put a receiver 


vee a Ig-inch screen on the a 
68 §s., costing only £3 3s. more than that 
of its old 17-inch set. The rest of the 
industry is likely to follow suit during 
the next few months, and will also drop 
its 21-inch sets for bigger, 23-in screens. 
No one knows quite how many of the 
now obsolete sets are in the shops, but. 
if the huge number in the pipeline are to 
be cleared, drastic cuts will have to be 
made in the list prices of 17-inch and 
21-inch sets already built. But some 
members of industry, say they cannot 
get retailers to take sets off their hands, 
however big the cut in price: and if changes 
of this order are to be made with little prior 
notice in times like these, manufacturers can 
hardly expect much co-operation from the 
trade. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Another Fall 


contracts at 9,050 were more than a quarter 
down on November, 1959. 


{ 
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The Board of Trade’s index of total retail 
sales in October remained at 112, seasonally 
adjusted. By this measure sales have been 
broadly unchanged since mid-year. Higher 
sales of clothing and footwear have just 
been sufficient to offset the drop in sales of 
durable goods. 


The Bite of Competition 


enough to wipe out most of Peter 
share capital. The losses have arisen mainly 
from fraud on the part of certain dealers. 
Wood Hall has written off the whole of its 
investment of £175,000 in Peter Long, 
whose hire purchase business has now been 
concentrated in the main subsidiary, Traders 
Acceptances, into which Wood Hall will put 
£100,000. This investment represents only 
| a small portion of Wood Hall’s interests. 
Mercantile Credit, on the other hand, has 
reported that it has not suffered any substan- 
tial losses on individual contracts, though it 
has increased its provision for bad and 
doubtful debts. Its directors say that the 
losses represent less than one-sixth of one 
per cent of outstanding hire purchase and 
instalment debts, which in the year to 
end-September rose from £543 million to 
£724 million. But this hire purchase finance 
house, in which the Westminster Bank and 
Martins Bank each have a 20 per cent 
interest, has reported a fall in gross profits 
of 234 per cent, from {2,134,000 to 
£1,634,000. Net profits have fallen from 
£1,052,000 to £746,000 and the 
dividend has been cut from 15 to 12} per 
cent. The directors say that profits have 
fallen because hi 


creased competition has reduced profit 

ins. On Thursday the shares fell by 
38. 6d. to 17s. 6d. Investors are awaiting 
reports from other houses with trepidation. 


STOCK TRANSFERS 


An Important Report 


bi year a committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Ritchie has been 
considering stock transfers and it has now 
issued a report which, in recommending a 
streamlined method of transferring shares 
from one investor to another, could have 
far-reaching effects if the Government 
were to accept the recommendations as a 
basis for new legislation. The committee 
has concentrated upon the Cy ome side of 
the problem and has not 

el advice or consulted the Rosas? ‘ 


interest rates have! 
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clearly at the moment its recommendations 
serve only as a basis for further discussion. 
The recommendations may not give the 
answers to all the problems, the 
committee rightly says that a 
present transfer system, which nearly 
ground to a halt in the post-election boom, 
is a matter of the utmost urgency. But 
ee ae ee mee to 
await the findings of the Jenkins Com- 
The committee was 4 high-powered 
committee was 
seilh tie Gand aiach oleae 
weight. adh efor ath 


under the chsieaslechp of Mr 0 S. Ware. 
ham, the secretary of the Share and Loan 
t. It made an exhaustive study 
of all aspects of the transfer of stocks in 
its endeavour to provide the right solution. 
The committee found that the main com- 
plaint about the present cumbersome system 
is the substantial delay between the date 
of purchase of shares and the completion 
of the transaction’ by the delivery of the 
share certificate. This may mean, for ex- 
ample, that a buyer loses the right to sub- 
scribe for excess shares in a rights issue 
and that the agents of both buyers and 
sellers are often involved in a large amount 
of additional work in claiming oe 
and rights. The delay arises ae Lane 
the stock exchange ye a 
account and set t; transfers sis > 
be sent to both buyers and sellers for signa- 
ture and witnessing ; transfers have to be 
approved by the directors of the company 
concerned ; and the company’s seal has to 
be affixed to each fresh certificate (an opera- 


' tion which some companies perform only 


monthly). The committee found, moreover, 


the unduly strict to the unduly lax and it 
therefore argued that the trend towards 
— centralisation in registration is bene- 


Alternative Procedures 


Er looking for a solution, the committee 
examined various alternatives. It found 
that under the American system, which 
some have suggested might be adopted over 
here, shares are usually trarsferred by 
assignment, with the seller normally en- 
dorsing the back of the certificate. This 
signature has to be guaranteed by one of an 
approved panel of guarantors. The share 
certificate thus in effect becomes a bearer 
security until the buyer’s agent inserts his 
client’s name and sends the certificate to 
the transfer agent, who then issues a fresh 
one. The committee saw difficulties in 
adapting this system to the share roa rae 
now in use in and in splitting the 
holding between a number of In 
any case, this is a system geared to cash 


though 
reform of the 


SENOM as 2 long-term possibility, given a 

ock exchange. In this 
respect, it drew attention to mechanisation 
in brokers’ offices, in the clearing depart- 
ment and in company registries, and to the 
prospect of details of a transfer being 
recorded on punched cards. ’ 


A Simplified System 


Hx rejected such broad solutions, 
advisory committee put forward 


2. The seller’s broker would stamp the 
form. 

3. The seller’s broker would deliver the 
transfer form and certificate to the buyer’s 
broker against payment. 

4. The buyer’s broker would fill in Part 
2 of the form giving particulars of 
buyer, stamp it and forward it with the 
certificate to the company in the usual way 
for registration. 

If the seller’s shares were to be “ split” 
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among a fn at of different buyers the 
process would b slightly more complicated: 

1. When “shapes” (the various 
amounts to gd to different buyers) were 
known, the sell-r’s broker would stamp his 
part of the forr§. as before but would cancel 
Part 2 (that is part to be filled in by the 
buyer’s broker§. In its place he would fill 
in a Brokers’ Tpansfer Form for each of the 
different “ shajges.” These forms would be 
printed on cokgured paper and would circu- 
late only b n brokers’ offices and com- 
panies. 

2. The brokigr would submit the Stock 
Transfer Fo together with the share 
certificate aifi the various Brokers’ 
Transfer Forngs to the Stock Exchange for 
certification. 

3. The Stoclf Exchange would check the 
Stock Transfq Form with the certificate, 
and, if it werd in order, would certify and 
hand back thd Brokers’ "Transfer Forms to 
the seller’s bioker. 

4. These wafild then be handed to the 
buver’s broke§. ‘who would fill in the par- 
ticulars of thd buyer and forward them to 
the company. J 

5. Meanwhilf, the Stock Exchange would 
stamp the bac# of the Stock Transfer Form 
which would fhote the amounts into which 
the holding gas being split and send it, 
with the certificate, to the company. 

6. The comphiny, after checking the Stock 
Transfer Forii and the certificate with the 
share registeil would, if all were correct, 
give a refer number to the Stock 
Transfer Forj; and mark the register with 
that number. | 

7. When thé Brokers’ Transfer Forms 
were receivecithey would be noted against 

, the Stock Trafisfer Form until the amounts 
' were “ marri-fl.” 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Vanguygrd and Boeing 


N Novetpber 18th, the = technical 
y magazine Flight published a special 


board meeting next month a 
to be taken either to release 
¢ shops or to abandon the 
ultimatum seems to have 


sed that the third and fourth 
in the world, the American 


aitlines what amounted to 

a Saae version of the big 707 air- 
liner ; the sare fuselage minus a few feet, 
three engines finstead of four, moved back 
onto the tail}instead of mounted on the 
a Viscount replacement 

y short ranges from 500 

to 1,700 milesi This is the inarket in which 
airlines now hve the widest possible choice, 
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and in which it is difficult to find a single 
satisfied operator. Among jets the choice; 
ranges from such cheap existing machines 
as the Comet 4, the Convair jet series 
and the extremely profitable Caravelle— 
none of which are now selling well—to the 
more expensive Boeing and de Havilland 
acroplanes that are differentiated only by 
the accent of their salesmen, and that dark 
horse (or nightmare) of Vickers-Armstrongs, 
the VC 11. There is also a choice of turbo- 
props ; while the Lockheed Electra must 
now be considered as out of the running, 
the Vickers-Armstrongs Vanguard is very 


«much back—with a clean bill of health from 


the Air Registration Board. 

At one time Douglas too considered enter- 
ing this short-range market but decided to 
drop its own small jet and take an agency 
to sell the Caravelle (with option to manu- 
facture under licence). All these aircraft 
have been touted round the airlines for 
the past two years or more; the slow 


response is not due to shortage of money as 


much as to the fact that an aeroplane at its 
best over 500 miles is not likely to perform 
well over distances as great as 1,700, and 
vice versa. This has led Vickers-Armstrongs 
to offer two separate jets, one designed for 
each end of the scale ; but airlines hesitate 
because they fear that Vickers might not be 
serious about either. The company needs 
the kind of orders Boeing has just received 
before it; too, sends drawings to the shops : 
it may be on the brink of getting them. 
Meanwhile it must wonder what will be the 
future for the Vanguard. Rolls-Royce has 
cured the Vanguard’s engine troubles—the 
risk of breaks in the big compressor discs— 
—_ by recourse to vacuum Casting of these 
large slab of metal. This is an acceptable 
ique for special jobs but not one that 
engineers would normally expect to use for 
an aero engine in series production. Rather 
than imitate Rolls-Royce, engine designers 
are likely to take pains to see that their 
future engines are less highly stressed than 
the Vanguard’s {50.000 Tynes. 


COAL 


Fighting Talk 


l' nationalised industries have to carry 
on their business more than somewhat 
in the political arena—as may be inevitable 
under any conditions and certainly seems to 
be under the present government—there 
is something to be said for acquiring as much 


political nous as possible. And in Mr Alfred 
Robens, as he once again made clear this 
week, the National Coal Board has acquired 
quite a lot. No connoisseur of what is 
sometimes called “ industrial spokesman- 
ship "—i.e. good honest lobbying, and proud 
of it—could but appreciate the sheer verve 
of Mr Robens’s opening blast this week, 
when as chairman-designate of the Coal 
Board (he takes over on February 1st) he 
addressed some remarks to the Industry 
Society, and beyond them to the British 
public at large. 
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Why did he say, asked Mr Robens 
rhetorically, that the size of the British coal 
industry ought to be about 200 million tons 
a year? Not by floundering among the 
figures of fuel demand for 1965 and sezing 


what other fuels might be kind enough to 


leave to coal (was this a flick at the Minister 
of Power, who has been doing roughly 
that ?). No, but because 200 million 
tons a year is about the right size for the 
efficient and economic production of coal ; 
and because at some time in the next ten 
years Britain will need the equivalent of 
about 300 million tons of coal, and “ on mili- 
tary, strategic, economic and balance of Pay- 
ments grounds, two-thirds of that total ought 
to come from our own indigenous sources.” 
These were the same grounds, he added 
casually, that led the; United States to 
restrict imports of “ too much foreign fuel.” 
and governments in Western Europe to pro- 
tect their own indigenous fuels. 

There was much more in this practised 
vein. For example, Mr Robens had noted, 
“ presented as an item of news,” that the 
oil companies in the first nine months of’ 
this year had placed orders for £98 million 
worth of British goods: in ten years, he 
said, the Coal Board had spent on plant and 
materials, with British private enterprise, 
nearly £2,500 million, or {£250 million a 
year (apart from {£550 million a year for 
British families to spend). “ Suppliers to 
the coal industry might look at what they 
and their suppliers are burning in their 
boilerhouses.” Productivity in British in- 
dustry as a whole, said Mr Robens, changing 
gear over the last three years had gone up 
by 7 per cent; in coal, the increase was 
12 per cent. By the end of the year, the 
industry was likely to have taken 6} million 
tons out of unsold stocks: exports were a 
third up on 1959 in spite of the glut of 
coal in Europe, and rising; “our net 
wastage of manpower has been halted.” It 
would be uncharitable, this early, to look 


- at some of these brave words too closely 


(no spokesman for a fuel industry has any 
monopoly of specious arguments) ; but for 
the morale of coal today, one can at any rate 
welcome the tone of voice 


FUEL DEMAND 


Whose Forecasts ? 


D" the Minister of Power really expect 
that by 1965, as he had recently told 
the National Union of Mineworkers, Britain 
would be using the equivalent of 300 million 
tons of coal, the Minister of Power -was 
asked in Parliament this week. Well, said 
Mr Wood, by the later sixties, anyway: he 
thought the miners’ guess of 280 million 
tons by 1965 was too pessimistic. The 
Ministry, he repeated, is still sticking to cer- | 
tain estimates that it first miade public as 
early as 1955. 

Within such a total, Mr Wood told the 
NUM last week, he felt its estimate of an 
inland demand for coal of 182 million tons 
was too cautious; counting in some allow- 
ance for exports, “ I can see no justification 


Continued on page 1166 
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Expert aid 
for EXPORT 
trade 


The entire organization of the Midland Bank is available to give the 
fullest co-operation in the Government's drive for further exports. 
At the Overseas Branch in London the 

FOREIGN TRADE PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
is equipped to give practical assistance to businessmen making new 
efforts to extend their export trade. 


Some of the services which the Department is happy to provide are: 


4 = Information on markets and conditions of trading in 
countries overseas; 

2 Advice on methods of payment, foreign exchange, 
credit insurance, etc. ; 

3 Obtaining the names of buyers or agents abroad 
interested in British exports; 

4 Personal visits to manufacturers and traders for 
discussions on export trade problems. 


In addition the Bank has its own team of specialists to assist British 
businessmen on questions arising from the Common Market and 
European Free Trade Association. 


A further step has been the preparation of a revised edition of a 
booklet called TRADING ABROAD. It deals with many of the 
problems confronting those 

engaged in foreign trade. 

These services are not 

confined to customers, and 

are readily availabre through 

any of the many 

branches of the Bank 

throughout England 


Midland Bank 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 122, OLB BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


2250 Branches in England end Woles 


PASSPORTS TO 
EASTERN 


Three Banks have merged. 


Separately, they have large assets, 
a fine tradition and a wealth of experience. United 
they offer a comprehensive service in all matters 
Their advice and help are your surest “passports” 
to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Branches throughout the World 





John and Robert Stonchouse have their eyes fixed on a magni- 
just one of the millions of pieces of optical glass made in the 
Chance/Pilkington Optical Works at St. Asaph in North Wales. 
That’s where the glass is made for your spectacle lenses, and 
for specialised lenses of all kinds . . . snapshot cameras and 
television cameras . . . microscopes and binoculars . . . glass 
for all these and many other purposes goes from St. Asaph all 
round the world. As it does for another specialist use—to make 
windows through which nuclear scientists can watch their 
experiments safely protected against radiation. So St. Asaph 
typifies the whole: Pilkington Group—supplying today’s needs 
and serving tomorrow’s developments in a way which demands 
a big company, in every sense. 
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Pilking'tons 


the greatest name 
in the world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP 
manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance Pilkington 
Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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7 difficulty of making reasonably 
accurate long-term economic assess- 
ments of railway investment has run right 
through the present protracted argument 
about whether the Transport Commission 
should complete its plan to ‘electrify the 
London-Midland main line between Euston 
and Manchester and Liverpool. The choice, 
which is now said to have involved the 
Treasury as well as the Ministry of Trans- 
port and the commission, must presumably 
be between, on the one hand, going ahead 
with the conversion to electrification south 
of Crewe and, on the other, of operating the 
entire route with diesel locomotives. 

Any rational decision of this kind ought, 
in theory, to involye calculating and com- 
paring the economic rate of return to be 
expected for the investment put into either 
system (though, by now, the outlay already 
incurred on the electrification scheme can 
hardly be treated as if it had not been made). 
British Railways’ ability to make this sett of 
sober accounting exercise utterly failed to 
impress the Select Committee on 


Nationalised Industries earlier this year, and 
it also seems to have shocked the people who 
make decisions in the Ministry of Transport 
into a state of near paralysis. Both systems, 


as main-line traction, are entirely new to 
this country. Moreover, railway engincers 
tend to coalesce into two militant group. 
One points to the experience of French Raii- 
ways, whose adoption of an electric system 
drawing power direct from the national 
supply at commercial frequency determined 
the commission’s choice of the very same 
system five years ago. The other, almost 
as inevitably, bases many of its arguments 
for diesel traction upon American practice, 
where by now diesels have almost a com- 
plete monopoly of railway operation. 

The paper read to the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers last week by Mr 
Harry F. Brown of Gibbs and Hill, a New 
York firm of consulting engineers (he was 
formerly with the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad) has offered a_ timely 
warning against accepting these overseas 
claims for a particular mode of traction too 
readily. From a detailed analysis of the 
operating and cost statistics of all Class I 
railways in the United States and from other 
information, Mr Brown makes a very con- 
vincing case for his argument that most of 
the claims put forward there for the 
superior economy of diesel locomotives just 
do not stand up. Many of the operating 
gains originally attributed to the diesel, he 
argues, have in fact stemmed from other 
factors. And by calculating what it 
would cost the same railways to run 
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How Profitable 
Are the 
Diesels ? 


their services with steam locomotives (a 
notional exercise that Mr Brown claims is 
liable to only a marginal degree of error), he 
reckons that the net savings in operating 
costs that can properly be claimed for the 
diesel are in fact lower than the increase in 
capital charges. Only in shunting and 
goods yards, he argues, has the diesel been 
a cheaper form of traction, largely because 
of its superior performance at slow speeds 
and its economy when idling. 


HEN American railways began 

rapid conversion to diesel traction, 
shortly after the last war, the new locomotives 
were naturally used first on the services for 
which they were most suited: that is on long 
passenger runs and on routes with stiff 
gradients. But at that time of comparison 
the stock of steam locomotives on American 
railways was the oldest they had ever had: 
over 40 per cent had been built before 1915. 


It was from this period, however, that the 
figure of 30 per cent as the return on invest- 
ment in diesels emerged to become 
entrenched, at least in the United States, in 
the “conventional wisdom” of locomotive 
engineering. Since then, as diesels sup- 
planted steam throughout that country for 
all types of service, the intensity with which 
they have been used has fallen. The “ 30 per 
cent return” also included the large savings 
made in labour and other costs from the run- 
ning of longer and faster trains—on the 
grounds that these came from the multiple- 
unit operation of diesel locomotives. Mr 
Brown demonstrates that this particular claim 
was almost wholly wrong. In the face of road 
competition, American railways had been 
losing short-haul traffic, abandoning short 
trains on branch lines, and concentrating their 
passenger and freight schedules into longer 
and less frequent trains for more than two 
decades before the diesels arrived. In fact, 
longer trains created a demand for motive 
power of greater horse power: motive power, 
by itself, did not create the longer trains. 

Between the wars the maximum horse- 
power capacity of new steam locomotives in 
the United States was raised from less than 
2,000 hp to as much as 6,000 or 7,000 hp. 


their 


The postwar diesels, none with a rating | 


much above 2,000 hp, have had:to be used 
in tandem or in threes in order to produce 
the same tractive power. If the increased 
length and the higher loads of trains since 
1945 had resulted from the introduction of 
diesels alone, Mr Brown argues, then the 
subsequent reduction in the number of train 
miles ought to be closely proportional to the 
increase in the number of diesel locomotives 
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per train. The statistics do not bear this out. 
Mr Brown’s calculations of the net savings 
in operating costs actually achieved by the 
diesel locomotive inevitably rest upon the 
validity of his hypothetical computations of 
comparable steam costs. He grants that 
there are savings in fuel, crews’ wages, engine 
shed expenses, and in water charges, but he 
argues that in road Service, as distinct 
from shunting operations, the higher cost 
of repairs and depreciation charges more 
than offset these savings—even before adding 
in the higher interest charges on the larger 
amount of investment needed to operate 
diesels. It will probably be difficult to fault 
Mr Brown’s comparison of repair costs since 
these are based, for diesels, upon studies 
made of more than 3,000 locomotives of 
different ages actually in service and, for 
steam, upon even ampler, though somewhat 
earlier, records adjusted for the intervening 
change in price levels. Diesel repair costs 
are both higher and rise more steeply with 
age. This has led American railroads to start 
depreciating their diesel locomotives over 15 
years (20 for shunting) instead of the 20 
and 25 years they originally fixed, and 
as against the 30-year life generally assumed 
for both steam and electric locomotives. 
Since diesels cost more than twice as much 
per horsepower as steam engines, and as 
they have now been found to have about 
half the service life, the capital charges of 
diesel operation are markedly higher. 


M* BROWN Originally made this analysis in 
preparation for an assessment of the re- 
spective advantages of diesel and electric 
traction in the United States. There, the lack 
of a national grid has so far limited any wide 
interest in electrification ; there, too, the rail- 
ways were largely persuaded to adopt diesels 
by the manufacturers, in contrast to Britain, 
where the manutacturers were induced by 
the railways to make diesels. The comparison 
of fuel prices is somewhat different here, 
too; railway wages are much lower, and 
featherbedding nothing like so bad. Never- 
theless, there are relevant lessons from this 
account of Amegican experience for British 
railwaymen—and for Bnrcish politicians. 


As the first main-line, and largely experi- 
mental, diesel locomotives went into service 
only about three years ago, it is still too early 
for British Railways to know what their 
repair costs and their life will actually be ; 
but can. it be prudent, for instance, to 
depreciate them over a period of “ about 
forty years” which the commission says is 
its Present practice ? And after Mr Brown’s 
impressive attempt to distinguish between 
the economies attributable to the diesels and 
those due to other operating changes in a 
period when traffic is still declining, can rail- 
waymen here continue to argue that the 
full advantages of diesel (or electric) tracuon 
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for that the mining capacity 
needed in 1965 will be significantly less 
million tons a year.” Such figur- 
admittedly, is considerably 
than anyone’s was in 1955; 
decision not to revise the 
official estimate for total energy demand 
from now that is significant. 
the intervening five years many 
cde cision en do 
of making any such estimates about 
at all, and those who cannot avoid 
doing so have had some rather unroly 
current experience to fit into their curves or 
formulae, r to about 1955-56, energy 
demand in Britain had been. expanding 
| pretty steadily, at a rate that it was possible 
to correlate by one co-efficient or another 
with either industrial production or total 
cod in the economy. But between 1956 
1959) it fell quite significantly. 
had some effect; but even 
be aan of slower economic growth and 
rather milder winters would have accounted ° 
for no more than, say, a levelling off in total 
fuel demand here. In fact, there was a fall 
of about 8 million tons, or 3 cent, over 
the three years. There has obviously been 
an improvement in the efficiency with which 
all kinds of fuel are used; and there may 
have been shifts in the pattern of industrial 
output from industries which use large 
amounts of fuel or use it inefficiently to 
those which use less fuel or get more useful 
energy out of it. Those factors, obviously, 
need to be considered more carefully in 


In dusting off its figure of 300 million 
tons of “coal equivalent” for 1965, the’ 
Ministry may well have reckoned it wisest 
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not to venture on fresh complications when 

perhaps another swing has come during 
1960. But most students of the form who 
have recently given tongue would probably 
pitch their guesses closer to the mine- 
workers’—i.c., that in 1965 Britain may 
need no more than 280 million tons of 
coal. In a recent study by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research,* 
the possibility that consumption five years 
hence may reach ,300 million tons was 
regarded as “only on the extreme edge 
of the map” of possible estimates. The 
institute, indeed, reckoned that this was 
what might be required by then if Britain 
were to achieve a 4 per cent average in- 
crease in its gross domestic product, though 
fuel efficiency were to improve no faster 
than the average of the period -1950-§9. 
Perbaps there is more optimism about the 
medium run of the economy somewhere in 


Whitehall than one has encountered of late. 


- 4. 


* Economic Review, September, 1960. 


ENGINEERING SALARIES 


Doing Better 


HE results of the second sample survey 

of engineers’ salaries made by the 
Engineers’ Guild suggest that there was a 
marked increase in the earnings of this 
profession between 1956 and 1959. The 
middle-range carnings of all engineers in 
the sample surveyed rose by 33 per cent in 


these three years, while those of engineers . 


This would 
Per- 
centage 
increase 
£1,316 38-0 

£1,370 16-0 


116-7 16-7 
109-3 93 


seem to confirm the view that there has 


‘ 


under 3§ rose by 38 per cent. 


1956 1959 


Engineers, under 35, 
median income 
Chemists, 31-35, median 


index of 


The Fringe on the Wage 


Ww supplements paid by! employers 


Hourly Fr: 
wages bene its 


cntiinnie eee 
44 3% 
“gm 40% 
15-4% 


SWEDEN | [7 
W.GERMANY | 


NETHER- 
LANDS 


UNITED 
STATES 


—national ‘insurance and private 
pension contributions, paid holidays, sick 
leave, certain: regular bonuses and the 
like—added as much as 74 per cent to 
ordinary hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries in Italy last year, but only 
14 per cent in Britain. Taking such fringe 
benefits into account, the French National 
Institute of Statistics and Economic 
Studies suggests that British manufac- 
turers are not_at such a: disadvantage 
compared with, their continental com- 
petitors as is commonly supposed ; indeed 


re 205% 


saantiperissilnicceea leat apt 
US$ o Os 10 i 5 ° 2'5 


30 


Figures in italics express fringe benefits as percentage of ‘basic hourly wage earnings. 
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been a shortage of engineers in the last few 
years. It also puts another light on the 
suggestion made by the guild a year ago 
that there was no sign that salaries had 
risen relative to those of other professions 
between 1956 and 1959. In fact they have 
risen mote than twice as fast as those of 
chemists-——the only other profession with 
which a comparison can readily be made— 
and are in fact now ahead. Though they are 
still lower than those of industrial executives 
published in Business this month, the gap 
may have narrowed. Business also found 
that technical managers’ salaries rose by 14 
per cent between 1958 and 1959, and by 
nine per cent between 1959 and 1960, 
which tay fit the guild's conclusions that 
technologists’ salaries have been rising fast 
recently. 

These salary figures suggest that there 
was some swing in the type of techni- 
cal staff most needed by industry in 
1956-1959, from the chemist or pure 
scientist to the engineer. Research may have 
lost some of its charm at a time when frofits 
were becoming harder to earn, and the im- 
provement of production processes or the 
introduction of new products become more 
important. Whatever the reason, engineers 
certainly seem to have been able to make 
themselves sufficiently indispensable to 
their employers to warrant a substantial 
improvement in their standard of living. 


RAW SUGAR 


The Waiting Game 


W ITH a major upheaval in the free sugar 
market in prospect, the International 
Sugar Council wisely decided to take in as 
much sail as practicable at its meeting in 
Mexico last week. There is now a strong 
presumption that Cuba will lose its former 
quota of 3 million tons to the American 
market in 1961. Quotas for the period from 
April next year require legislation that 


Bill 
total hourly labour costs were less here 
than in Sweden and no greater than in 
Western Germany. The chart shows the 
comparison of costs per hour after conver- 
sion into dollars at official exchange rates. 
The heavier fringe costs on the 
Continent largely reflect the different 
systems of paying for compulsory welfare. 
In France and Italy, for instance, most of 
the social bill, including family allowances, 
is met directly out of a payroll tax in 
contrast to the British system of leaning 
heavily on central government taxation. 
These figures of employment costs do not, 
therefore, reflect the comparative well- 
being of workers in different countries 
nor actual unit labour costs in which 
productivity is an important factor. 
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Within four years of taking an ECGD 
policy an exporter of scientific apparatus had 
increased his turnover from £9,000 to 
£37,000. After nine years he shipped 

goods to the value of nearly £112,000. 


Before insuring their 
exports in 1950, a 
manufacturer of yarns 
shipped £127,000 worth of 
goods; in spite of the 
difficulties experienced 

by the textile trade, 

this exporter’s busificss 
has now exceeded 
£620,000, 


ial sasiadlsiciieatens cies lois 
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ECGD insures over £700 million of exports a year. Its business is constantly expanding, because it not only 
insures against the insolvency and default of buyers, new import controls, exchange restrictions, licence can- 
cellations, but it actually makes it easier for exporters to raise necessary finance. Thanks to ECGD, exporters 
can take on far more business with greatly decreased risks—and all with the minimum of fuss. Your ECGD 
man will tell you more: get in touch with him right away. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH '8G-G:'b 


ECGD is a Government Department _ EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
set up to help exporters. HEAD OFFICE: $9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2., 

Its services are fully explained BRANCHES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, 

in the booklet “Payment Secured”, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 

Write for a free copy. MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 
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Vee DECORATIVE 
ACOUSTIC 
TILES... 


SUPPLIED AND 
INSTALLED BY | 
CULLUM fala 
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NEVER * 
BEFORE 


Maniy a man Who smokes a 


Acoustic tiling is a specialised a pipe has never smoked yay shay theve’s anyihing new 


Exmoor Hunt in it. And that, ss 
field... CULLUM have dealt in ae Exmoor being what it is, is a me ae ~ 


\tiles for over thirty years—installing great shame. quality tobaccos blended with more 


wah We think you'd enjoy 5 hell 4 , 
them in every type of building. Exmoor Hunt as you've never nh anieins 7 i Z 7 a 
Last year alone CULLUM sold enjoy ed tobacco before. We its claim to your very best pipe. 
could be prejudiced, of course, q 
and instalied 2,000,000 square feet but there are lots of people 
of acoustic ceilings. besides ourselves who feel the 


When you call in CULLUM. ne way eet a 
Exmoor Hunt is a mixture. 4 
you call in experts. A remarkably good ‘mixture. 


Popular. And deservedly so. 


THEE Exmoor 
HUNT 1oz-4/9}, 2078-9/7 


Brit MiN's MOST EXPERIENCED ACOUSTIC ENGINEERS 
CONCESSIONAIRES FOR ACOUSTI-CELOTEX THE EXTRA MELLOW MIXTURE 


AND BURGESS ACOUSTIC TILES mj.c 
HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD. The Acoustic Centre, | 
58 Highgate West Hill, London N.6 Telephone FiTzroy 1221. 
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can hardly be pushed through before Febru- 
ary. In the meantime, the American authori- 
ties have yet to settle quotas for the first 
quarter of the year. The International Sugar 
Council has to fix its preliminary export 
quotas to the free market at least one month 
before the start of the new year, and there- 
fore has had to allocate provisional quotas 
without knowing how Cuba's former Ameri- 
can sales will be divided among other pro- 
ducers. 

For 1961, the Council has estimated the 
minimum import requirements of the free 
market at about 6.4 million metric tons. 
Initial quotas have been set at 85 per cent 
of the producing countries’ basic export 
tonnages, which together with exports: of 
a further 435,000 tons permitted by the 
agreement and deliveries from other coun- 
tries of 600,000 tons would bring total 
supplies into balance. The quotas of coun- 
tries with basic tonnages below §0,000 tons 
cannot be reduced to less than go per cent; 
for bigger exporters the floor is 80 per cent. 
Members have been asked not to increase 
their production to cover prospective sales 
to America, while Cuba has been told that 
it can exceed its quota if it fails to find 
adequate outlets elsewhere. Normally the 
excess would be deducted from the quota 
for the following year, but the agreement 
has to be reviewed before 1962 and 
that would be a convenient time to take 
into account any structural changes in the 
market which seem permanent. Cuba has 
already persuaded the communist countries 
to take more sugar. China has just agreed 
to double its purchases to 1 million tons ; 
rumours have it that Russia might double 
its commitments, too, and buy 2 million 
tons next year. 

As soon as it has the facts to work on 
the Council will meet again to review its 
quota allocations. Producers are not likely 
to rush to fill their quotas in the free 
market until they know the size of their 
exports to the American market, where they 
can sell ata premium. But dealers fear that 
Russia and China might resell some of the 
extra sugar they take. Sugar for delivery 
in March has fallen a further 1§s. to £25 2s. 
over the past week. But the free market is 
a residual one, prone to sharp fluctuations 
in prospects. The heavy European sugar 
beet crop is expected to be about 3} million 
tons higher this season. ' If lifting is delayed 
by wet weather, frost may yet take its toll, 
particularly on the continent where the 
season is shorter than in Britain. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL 


A Question of Economics ? 


UDGING from the latest report issued by 
J the Channel Tunnel Study Group a 
few days ago, it seems that the group 
would like to have been able to say that its 
tunnel would, relatively, be cheaper both to 
build and to operate than the cross-channel 
ferry services it would replace. This it can 
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not do since the railways are not able to 
estimate much beyond the next five years 
the extra capital outlay that would be 
needed to expand the ferry services in line 
with the likely growth in traffic. Moreover, 
any tunnel has to be big enough to carry 
the traffic load expected a long time ahead. 
The railway tunnel the group has in mind 
would be designed to carry four times 
as much traffic as it would expect to 
want to use initially, if it were opened 
in the mid-sixties, and would thus be four 
times as large, in terms of capacity, than 
the ferry services are likely to be by then. 
However, the study group does claim that, 
since the railways would have to invest £20 
million in new ships and improved port 
facilities by 1966 if no tunnel is built (but 
a great deal less if it were), the capital cost 
to this country of building up the existing 
ferry services in the decades to come 
would be more than the capital the group 
expects to raise in Britain for the tunnel 
—which would be about a quarter of the 
£130 million to be raised in bonds and 
shares, : 

The group also argues that the tunnel 
would be a more profitable investment, and’ 
that what it calls the “‘ time-adjusted rate of 
return on the incremental tunnel invest- 
ment ” would be higher than one can expect 
from the ferry services. Moreover, since 
the bulk of the total operating cost of 
the tunnel would comprise capital charges, 
while these form only a minor part of the 
total annual expenses of the ferry services, 
tunnel fares would be less susceptible’ to 
cost inflation. 

Indeed, the profitability the group claims 
for its project, even in its first year of opera- 
tion, is such that it is more than ever 
puzzling why it hedged its first proposal 
in the spring with so many requests for 
government guarantees. It has since dis- 
pensed with al! but one of these guarantees 
—the exception being that the British and 
French governments are asked to assume 
the head lease of the tunnel so that the 
group can meet the requirements of foreign 
bond issues. This, the group claims, should 
got be onerous since revenue would amply 
clear all outgoings. But if this venture 
augurs to be as profitable as is claimed, then 
all the more reason for the two govern- 
ments bargaining for a due share in the 
proceeds in return for their assumption of 
the head lease. 


SUBSIDIES FOR SHIPPING 


Object Lesson at Sea 


N a surprising moment of aberration, 
during the preparation of an election 
manifesto, the Conservative party commit- 
ted itself to promising a subsidy towards the 
cost of replacing the Queens. A committee 
headed by Lord Chandos was appointed to 
investigate the desirability of ensuring that 
the Red Ensign, carried by the Cunard Line, 
should be, as ‘a matter of, national prestige, 
afforded some measure of state subsidy, as 
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is afforded to many of its competitors on 
this route. The Chandos Committee 
specifically restricted itself to the question 
of replacing one ship, namely the Queen 
Mary. despite the fact that the Cunard Line 
had always insisted, quite logically, that twq 
ships are the fewest required to operate a 
weekly express ‘trans-Atlantic service 
between Southampton and New York. The 
Americans, despite their heavily subsidised 
and over-powered liner United States, now 
know to their cost that a single super-ship 
is Not an economical proposition without a 


Tunning mate of equal capacity. 


The Chandos Committee was persuaded 
that nothing less than a ship of comparable 
dimensions to the Queen Mary could act as 
a replacement. Not only are the inter- 
national airlines throwing cold water over 
this absurdity, but also the more alert ship- 
ping companies, under purely private enter- 
prise, are putting their money on other 
horses. Now on her way to Australia and the 
Pacific is the P & ient Lines’ Oriana, 
the first of two epoch-making passenger 
liners designed, not only for one particular 
service, but also with complete flexibility 
for service on any other route, including 
the North Atlantic. The Oriana, for 
example, carries as many passengers as 
either of the Queens (subject to meticulous 
argument) at a eee economic speed 
(service speed for the Oriana is 27.5 knots 
at 65,000 shaft horsepower, compared with 
something like 250,000 shaft er for 
the Queen Elizabeth at a slightly higher 
service speed) and a total gross tonnage 
of less than 42,000 tons against about 
75,000 tons for the new Cunarder. The 
Chandos Committee rejected all suggestions 
that the Queens could be replaced by rather 
smaller ships capable of performing the 
same functions as the Queens. Private 
enterprise, in the shape of the P & O-Orient 
Lines’ Oriana and Canberra, at the cost of 
about £30 million for the two, paid out of 
taxed profits—the same amount as the 
Queen Mary replacement will cost, with 
three-fifths coming from public funds in 
grant and commercial loan—are in a posi- 
tion to prove that the Chandos Committee 
has been misled. 


COTTON 


Egypt Sells Less 


ie the third successive season world 
production of extra long staple cotton 
is estimated at close to two million bales, 
half as —_ again as in the 19§7-§8 season. 
Prices fell sharply during 1958, but con- 
sumption in the free world responded, the 
communist countries bought more, and the 
surplus proved much smaller than expected. 
In the 1959-60 season exports exceeded 
production and producers’ stocks fell to a 
more normal level. Egypt, perhaps 
beguiled by its success in disposing of 
225,000 bales from its stocks last season, 
may now be in danger of overplaying its 
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. Egyptian production should be at 
least, as high as in the’ previous year, so 
that if communist purchases do not pick 
up and its selling policy is unaltered, Egypt 
is unlikely to repeat last year’s success 
in making inroads into its carry-over’ of 
cotton. 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


The Smithfield Show 


HE Smithfield Show held at Earls Court 
: this week |was rather like a circus 
‘without elephants: owing to the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease no live animals 
were shown, and attendance was down 
a third compared with last year’s 
. Though it began primarily as an 
exhibition for livestock, the Smithfield 


this year’s show, and the number of expen- 
sive (and unnecessary ?) technical e- 
ments to standard items, especially tractors, 
continues to increase. 

Production of tractors, the mainstay of 
the industry, is expected to reach nearly 


Air-Lift to the Hills — 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN 
PAKISTAN 


OLLOW the Indus river to its source in 
the foothills of the mountains of 
Kashmir where the snow leopards prey on 
the deer and the finest trout—some people 
say in all Asia—are to be found, and here 
and there on the plateaux are villages con- 
taining together perhaps 20,000 people. 
They live in the so-called “disputed 
territories,” the only part of Kashmir that 
Pakistan was able to hold before United 
Nations observers called a truce that left 
India in possession of all the richer plains 
below. The roads from the villages ‘led 
down to what is now India; since the 
truce was called, it is as if these roads had 
never existed. The villages are to all 
practical purposes cut off from the rest of 
the world. 

From that day, they have been regu- 
larly supplied by air with food, fuel, 
clothes—all the necessities of life—along 
the most dangerous route operated by any 
civil airline. In fine weather, Pakistan 
International Airlines manage to provide 
up to eight flights a day; at this time 
of year, when the weather begins to 
break, they may not manage to operate 
any at all. 

The danger is threefold. First, there 
is the route itself, climbing over mountain 


ridges, flying between, around, and at 
wing-brushing distance from the highest 
peaks such as Nanga Parbat, with vintage 
Dakotas and Bristol freighters wearily 
pulling themselves over each successive 
range. Provided the aeroplane is work- 
ing well, and the visibility is perfect— 
‘nothing short of this will save the machine 
from missing ‘a turning and‘ ending up 
in the mountain—the flight itself is a 
straightforward one for \a good pilot, 
i es a full year’s training 
ilotis considered up to the 
But if the machine 
there is no place in the 
whole ‘200 mile flight on which an 
emergency landing could be made; not 
one single piece of rock that is not pitted 
and fissured and razor sharp. And on 
some parts of the flight there is, literally, 
not room to turn the machine round and 
head for home. 

The second hazard lies in the landing ; 
the pilots see nothing odd in giving the 
high-flown name of airfield to what struck 
your correspondent as a badly pitted foot- 
ball pitch under one foot of dust, but even 
they would. feel; happier without the 
mountain that stands like a goal post at 
each end. Getting in is difficult, and 
involves turning several sharp corners at 
a time when any normal aeroplane would 
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200,000 this year.. Four out of five of these 
will have been which would seem 
to indica’ ee ee ee ee 
saturat r to replacement 
demand. New tractors have nonetheless 
been introduced this year by Ford, Allis- 
Chalmers, David Brown and International 
Harvester ; a has begun, 
production of a new tractor in France 
and will import it if there is any demand 
for it. Sales of combine harvesters in 
Britain are about 30 per cent less than they 
were a year ago, though exports have risen 
slightly and total production is about the 
same as last year’s. The introduction into 
this country of machinery originally de- 
signed in other countries was noti le at 
this *s show: International Harvester 
will import, and M.assey will make in this 
country, combines designed in France. The 
biggest combine shown at Earls Court— 
claimed to have an t of over six tons 
an hour and to be the biggest in the world 
outside Russia—is one made by the German 
firm of Claas. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


A Review of Progress 


a members of the unit trust move- 
ment frown upon block offers. But in 
his statement at the first annual meeting 


be lining itself up with the runway ;\ 
getting out would be impossible if the 
aircraft was expected to carry any payload 
weightier than empty petrol tins and the 
occasional passenger. The third danger 
is the fact that the Dakotas: fly at times 
as high as 16,000 feet ; although the crews 
do carry oxygen, they rarely bother to use 
it and the physical strain of doing this 
several times a day means that pilots 
cannot be left on ‘these operations for long. 
They get danger money for each flight, 
and double the insurance that the airline 
normally pays for its crews; the airline 
itself makes a considerable profit on the 
operation, which it carries out on a charter 
basis on behalf of the department in 
charge of Kashmir affairs. 

Surprisingly, there has been only one 
accident in all the years the airlift has 
operated, and when PIA re-equips its 
East Pakistan services next year, more 
Dakotas will be freed to extend the flights 
not only to the present airstrips at Gilgit 
and Skardu but to other villages such as 
Chitral, which have slightly better com- 
munications than the goat track (opti- 
mistically marked on maps as a “jeep 
road ”) that is Gilgit’s only road link with 
Pakistan. The villagers have become 
vastly more sophisticated since the day 
they brought hay to feed the first jeeps 
ten or twelve years ago; one wonders 
what they think of a world that makes it 
necessary for men to risk their lives several 
times a day in order to keep them alive. 
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of the Association of Unit Trust Managers, 
its chairman, Sir Oscar Hobson, pointed 
out that but for the fourteen block offers 
made this year the growth of the move- 
ment’s invested funds would have been 
negligible or even negative. The lion’s 
share of the £26 million of units sold in the 
first ten months of 1960 came from such 
offers and Sir Oscar argued that in the 
present climate of investment opinion they 
provide the only effective method by which 
the movement, with limited resources avail- 
able for advertising, can grow. 

As £11 million of units were sold back 
to the trusts in the first ten months of this 
year, net new savings in units amounted to 
£15 million. Surrendered units represented 
about § per cent of the total value of units 
outstanding at the beginning of the year and 
Sir Oscar suggested that too many investors 
have been trying to “ select moments for 
investment when the stock markets are 
thought to be upward bound.” The 
managers of unit trusts had always insisted 
that the trusts are primarily designed for 
long term investment and a number of them 
have introduced regular savings schemes. 

For the future Sir Oscar thought that 
unit trusts would soon be able to calculate 
yields on a new basis so as to reflect the 
provision in this year’s Finance Act under 
which the annual service charge will be paid 
not as in thé past out of net distributable 
income but out ‘of gross income. This 
“ notable gain ” to unit-holders will be offset 
to some extent by the fact that the trusts’ 
unfranked income will become liable to pro- 
fits tax. Even so, in most cases there will 
be a “not unsubstantial increase” by way 
of dividends and thus in the gross yields 
published by the trusts. The new Trustee 
Bill should also be of some benefit to the 
movement, particularly as the earlier sugges- 
tion that not more than one tenth of the 
fund or £250 (whichever is the greater) 
should be invested in any one share (or 
Fresumably unit trust) has been dropped. 


WHEAT 


Opening for Australia 


ANITOBA wheat has been cheaper this 
year than at any time since the war. 
But despite larger crops in the main pro- 
ducing countries this season the fall has not 
been precipitous. Because of its distinctive 
quality Canadian wheat has its own market 
to some extent and sells steadily. The 
Canadian Wheat Board obtains a premium 
over other varieties and since there is a 
| tendency to regard the’ Board as a price 
leader, it is reluctant to start a bout of 
competitive price cutting, which would not 
necessarily bring it more business. The 
price for No 2 Manitoba wheat afloat has 
fallen gently and at £27 a ton is currently 
about 16s. cheaper than a year ago. 
This year’s crop in western Europe was 
smaller and poorer in quality ; it is thought 
to be 105 million bushels lower than last 


BUSINESS NOTES 
year, at 1,305 million bushels, 'and the quan- 
tity suitable for milling will be substantially 
less, though some wheat which should have 
been used for winter sowings has had to be 
sold to millers. In Britain the quantity of 
millable wheat is said to be 300,000 tons 
lower. Australian wheat, which is com- 
parable in quality to the domestic crop, has 
enjoyed a wider market in Europe. The 
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750,000 ton target for exports to Britain 
will be comfortably exceeded this year, and 
for the first time for several years Australia 
has made large sales to Italy, where the 
harvest was particularly poor. In the 
1960-61 season Australia expects a rise of 
2§ per cent in her wheat harvest to 225 
million bushels. The prospect of greater 
sales this season is timely. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Negotiations have been concluded 
whereby Northern and Employers’ Assur- 
ance will undertake to provide Great Port- 
land Estates with up to £6 million over the 
next 4} years against debenture issues. At 
the same time Mr Basil Samuel and Mr 
Howard Samuel will make available from 
their private holdings 450,000 10s. Ordinary 
shares of Great Portland at 23s. 9d. The 
current market price of these shares is 
25s. 74d. 


* 


The collective figures for the five Scot- 
tish banks for the four weeks to November 
16th reveal that gross deposits rose by £20.3 
million to £807.2 million, this following an 
increase of {11.4 million in October. 
Advances, which fell by £3.2 million in 
October, rose in November by £8.1 million 
to £341.4 million and were £56.4 million 
higher than in Noyember, 1959. Gross 
advances of the English clearing banks in 
November rose by {6.4 million. 


#’ 


Following Cuba, the Dominican Republic 
has withdrawn from the World Bank. The 
bank had made no investments in either of 
the two countries. 


* 


The streamlining of credit transfers by 
the banking system began last April when 
“ traders’ credits” were included in a gen- 
eral credit clearing. In October this innova- 
tion was extended to credits paid over the 
counter by customers for accounts at other 
branch banks and in the first month credit 
clearings equalled £384 million, a daily 
average of {14.8 million. Eventually anyone 
will be able to use this transfer service. 


* 


Tin exports in the first quarter of 1961 
will remain unrestricted, the International 
Tin Council decided at its meeting in Rome. 


* 


Harland and Wolff’s announcement that 
nearly a third of the 22,000 people it 
employs at its shipyards in Belfast will be 
laid off in the first half of 1941 should be 
no surprise. Other, mostly smaller, ship- 
builders have already laid off people, though 
this is the largest single amount of redund- 


ancy in the industry yet. Further lay-offs 
are almost certain to follow elsewhere since 
many British shipbuilders are now nearing 
the end of their order books and there is no 
present likelihood of new orders improving. 


* . 

The Federation of British Industries has 
proposed two amendments to the Rating 
and Valuation Bill. It suggests that the 
derating of house property after the new 
valuations come into force in 1963 should 
be limited to five years and be lifted in five 
equal annual instalments during that period. 
Secondly, it argues that the abolition of the 
§0 per cent derating of industry should not 
be removed at one go but be similarly 
staggered over the same period. 


* 


Tanker freight rates have continued to 
rise slowly in recent weeks with the onset 
of the usual winter demand for oil. The 
rate for charters from the Persian Gulf to 
UK and Continental ports reached scale 
minus 30 per cent this week. Major oil 
companies have been active in the market, 
and brokers estimate that there is still sub- 
stantial potential demand, though this has 
been partly offset by the return of ships 
from lay-up. Rates for transatlantic char- 
ters remain at scale minus 3§ per cent or 
lower. 

* 


Norway is to receive a loan of $25 million 
from the World Bank for a period of twenty- 
five years at §} i cent. The loan is to 


help finance the $58 million Tokke hydro- 
electric development scheme. The Bank’s 
total loans to Norway (five in gumber) now 
amount to $120 million. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1179 arid 1182 on : 
United Steel Guinness 
Bass Metal Box 
Gorringe Tate and Lyle 
Fairey Alvis 
Easterns 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1180 and 1/8! 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page |/82 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1183 
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. Lloyds & Scottish Finance Ltd 


“Satisfactory evidence of our development” 
7 MR. IAN W. MACDONALD (Chairman) 


During the year we increased the issued share 
capital from £11,150,000 to £15,000,000, repre- 
sented by ordinary .shares which are held 
equally by Lioyds Bank Limited and National 
Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited. 


Development in Western Europe 


Our two main operating subsidiaries are, as 
formerly, Olds Discount ny Limited ‘and 
Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust Limited. As 
I reported last year, we have direct overseas 
interests in South Africa, Rhodesia, British West 
Indics and Eire. In recent months we have 
taken a one-third interest in a consortium to 
develop hire purchase in Western Europe, 
through a holding company with a capital of 
approximately £2 million. Our associates are 
Bowmaker Limited (who also have a one-third 
interest) and a group of private bankers headed 

Messrs E. Guzwilier & Company of Basic. 

new holding company has now been formed 
in Switzerland and it is the intention to pur- 
chase controlling interests in finance companies 
already operating in one or more of the Westey 
European countries and thereafter develop fro 
an established nucleus of activity and manage- 
ment. A start has already been made, but it is 
too early to report on spetific progress, 


Credit Agency Initiative 


Another interesting, and perhaps ans. 
development is in the field of credit rating. e 
have felt for some time that the credit agencies 
in this country have not been able to keep pace 
with the violent upsurge in the demand for their 
services —resulting, in particular, from the rapid 
growth of hire purchase business. We‘ have 
also taken the view that an independent agency. 
however well managed, does not get the full 
flow of inward credit information which is so 
necessary to build up-to-date records of the 
credit rating of, the many millions in the 
country who are now regular borrowers in one 
way or another. With these thoughts in mind 
the Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust took the 
initial step of acquiring a major interest in 
Kemp's Mercantile Ottices Lisnited--one of the 
national credit agencies. We have recently 
announced the completion of the second stage, 
ie. sharing the ownership of this company with 
certain other major hire purchase groups. We 


know that our partners in this new development — 


had been |thinking on similar lines and we all 
feel that there is now an opportunity to build 
an ever-improving credit service which will be 
— to all who care to take advantage 
ofit. |, 


Growth in Volume and Assets 


During the past year there were two clearly 
distinguishable phases in hire purchase activity 
in this country-—pre-restriction and post-restric- 
tion. In the first seven months of our financial 
year the volume of business moved steadily 
upwards, although some of the growth involved 
a quality of business which fell somewhat short 
of our normal high standard. In my statement 
a year ago I said that we thought it right to 
follow a selective policy and reject business 
which did not attayn a high standard of credit 
rating, In view of subsequent events, involving 
heavy losses ih motor business particularly, our 
policy has proved right and, while we have not 
escaped unscathed, we have not had any cause 
for real concern. The imposition of statutory 
controls in April, 1960, has had the effect of 
levelling off our growth, but the increase’ in 
group assets from £71 million to £100 million 
is Satisfactory. evidence of our development— 
mainly in the pre-restrittion period of the year. 


Control Fluctuations Criticised 


It is always easy to, be critical of official 
policy when one has the advantage of hindsight. 
It is, however, fairly clear that violent changes 
in hirepurchase controls are damaging to the 
industries engaged in the manufacture of motor 
cars and household durables. In so far as this 
form of credit-testniction. is based on the expec- 
tation that a shrinkage in the home market will 
result in an immediate increase in exports, the 
theory is not supported by the facts. Experi- 
ence suggests that a fall in home demand 
usually involves lower production, giving rise 
to increased unit costs and, in consequence, a 


. worsening of competitive power in world 
. markets. Looking backwards, the mistake was 


made not’in the reimposition of controls in 
April, 1960, but in the removal of all such 
restrictions in 1958. This step created rather 
unhealthy boom conditions in the home market 
and, as a result, the setback in recent months 
has been all the more severe. From all angles 
it would surely be more satisfactory always to 
have some restrictions on the minimum down. 
payment ard on the hire purchase period, and 
vary these upwards or downwards sufficiently to 


influence demand without distorting it. 


\ 
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Factors Affecting Profits 


The group profit for the year, before taxa- 
tion, amounts to £3 million. For the preceding 
nine months (covered by the first accounts) the 
annual equivalent was approximately £3 million. 
Since th olume of business during the past 
year has been substantially increased it follows 
that the margin of net profit on turnover is 
considerably lower. There are three main 
reasons for this. fall. Firstly, the cost of money 
used in financing the business has moved con- 
tinuously against us following the two increases 
in bank rate. It has to be remembered that 
outstanding hire purchase contracts are geared 
to the cost of money at the date of the contract 
and every increase in the cost eats into the 
profit margin on existing contracts. Secondly, 
increased competition for business has had the 
effect of lowering rates and thus profit margins. 
Thirdly, the provisions needed to cover bad and 
doubtful debts have for many years been abnor- 
mally low, whereas during the past year these 
have increased to a level which pre-war would 
have been regarded as about average. 


Looking Ahead 


As to the continuation of these causes into 
the current year, the downward move in bank 
rate works to our advantage ; the competition 
for business, and its effect on rates, may well 
be intensified, but there is already evidence of 
an improved average quality of business which 
may need less cover for doubtful debts. It is, 
of course, quite impossible to measure in 
advance the relative or overall effect of these 
factors. 


It will be observed from the accounts that 
the bulk of the year’s net profit, after providing 
for contingencies and taxation, has been paid 
by way of dividend to the constituent Banks. 


The only other item in the accounts to which 
I would refer is the “Unearned Finance 
Charges.” These have increased from £69 
million to £9.5 million, and provide an auto- 
matic source of future revenue as and when 
instalments are paid. 


The Shareholders are indebted to the Man- 
aging Directors, Officers and Staff of the many 
companies in the group for their energetic 
| support throughout a rather difficult year. 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Ltd 


(OWNED BY LLOYDS BANK LTD AND NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK GF SCOTLAND LTD) 


Subsidiary Companies 


\ OLDS DISCOUNT COMPANY LTD 
\ Irish Industrial Bank Lid 
Olds Discount Company of Jamaica Ltd 
Olds Discount Company (T.C.C.) Ltd 
Trade Sules Ltd 

Gaylord and Ferguson Ltd 


G 


SCOTTISH MIDLAND GUARANTEE TRUST LTD 


arage & General Finance Ltd 


Wellow Motor & Finance Company Ltd 
Scottish Rhodesian Finance Lid 
City Marine Finance Ltd 


Castle Credit (Cardiff) Ltd 


Port Talbot (Auto) Services Lid 
CONSUMER FINANCE LTD LLOYDS & SCOTTISH DEVELOPMENT LTD 
SOUTH AFRICAN SCOTTISH FINANCE CORPORATION LTD 
Associated Companies : 


CREDIT CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 
SOCIETE HOLDING DE FINANCEMENT ET DE CREDIT S.A. BASLE “EUROCREDIT” 
\ 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BROOKE BOND & COMPANY LIMITED 


TOTAL SALES UP BY OVER £11 MILLION 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 1960 


The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Brooke Bond & Company Limited, was held in 
London 03 December 2nd. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr John Brooke: 


PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


Group net profit after tax for the year to 
June 30, 1960 is £2,397,545 (a modest rise of 
£79,642). 


The Trading Profit of £4,335,218 is £42,377 
up on last year. 

Swings and Roundabouts.—Last year’s tenta- 
tive prophesy has come true, the swings of dis- 
tribution in the UK having contributed less to 
profits, though the Indian Continent has been 
showing better profits on the distribution side, 
ahd there has been a useful increase in profits 
from Canada. 


Contrary to our hopes, the roundabcuts of tea 
growing have been less profitable, though South 
India was a notable exception. The good prices 
we expected to obtain for our high elevation tea 
in Ceylon were mulcted by Ceylon Government 
Excise. There is an Ordinance in force which 
we are sure will encourage the production of 
plain tea at the expense of fine tea. In Kenya, 
profits were not helped by a cold spell at the 
wrong ume and several well-aimed bombard- 
ments of hail. 


TEA PRICES AND TRADING 


A year ago we suggested the possibility of 
estimated world demand exceeding supply. By 
the end of 1959 overall consumption was in fact 
20 million Ib ahead of production, although 
in this country there was a slight decrease almost 
certainly due to the exceptionally hot summer. 


At the opening of this season’s North Indian 
crop in April, a drought of unprecedented 
severity affected growth and even temporarily 
damaged the hardy bushes themselves. As a 
result, output from this major production area 
is well behind last year’s figure and there appears 
little likelihood of a recovery this season. 
Fortunately South India and Cevion are both 
well in advance of their 1959 out-turn and total 
world production should approximate last year’s 
figure. 

On the home market, Mincing Lane prices 
remain generally steady except for the usual 
quality fluctuations. 

If supplies for this country: come forward 
without hindrance this pattern of stable prices 
may continue. 


SALES 


Over {£100 Milion.—Our total sales are up 
by £11,283,000 and have now passed the £100 
million mark. A substantial proportion came 
from increased sales of packet teas, but the 
greatest increase this year came from an addi- 
tional £6 million in the value of our bulk tea 
trade. 


Good news from the Little Red Vans |— 
Congratulations to our salesmen of all nationali- 
ties who have contributed to another world 
record sales total. 


Progress was made in every country in which 
we operate. 

In the UK, still by far the most important 
tea market in the world, we maintained our 
record of uninterrupted § progress since 
de-rationing in 1952. We held our position as 
the leading packet tea firm and increased our 
share of the market. 


India, the second largest tea market, has again 
done well, Approximately 50 per cent of India’s 
internal trade is still sold in loose form and our 
task of promoting increased packet tea trade has 
been made more difficult because a much heavier 
excise duty is levied on packeted than on loose 
tea. Although probably not so intended when 
the duty was first imposed, this has proved in 
practice to be a very discriminatory tax. We 
hope the Indian Government (always reasonable 
in their policies) will appreciate this and soon 
take the necessary action to equalise the tax on 
tea in whatever form it is sold. 


We have continued to spend (wisely, we hope 
large sums of moncy on advertising. Neverthe- 
less, it may be of interest to shareholders and 
others to know that our total expenditure 
amounts to only Id per Ib of tea and coffee sold. 


PLANTATION COMPANIES 


Combined yield from our properties in India, 
Ceylon, Kenya and Tanganyika exceeded last 
year’s production by just over 2 million Ib of 
made tea, outstanding contributors being estates 
in South India and Tanganyika. 


Of course, some 500 acres of immature tea 
per year, mosily planted in East Africa five years 
ago, comes into full production, but allowing 
for this extra acreage the increase in production 
is most heartening. Better still, it is not 
obtained by applying increased doses of artificial 
manure, which tends to reduce quality, but by 
first-class estate management. 


Your Company has decided to reduce its new 
planting programme for early 1961 to approxi- 
mately half the usual 600 acres; even so, this 
remains a reasonable development programme 
and illustrates our hope and faith in the future 
of East Africa. 


CANADA 


At long last we have been abie to bring 
together our businesses in Canada under Brooke 
Bond Canada (1959) Ltd. Though we have 
been working towards integration here because 
it seemed to be the right course of action, the 
year’s good results from Canada, both in terms 
of sales and profits, should be accepted more as 
a hopeful augury than a vindication of policy. 


PROSPECTS 


We have made a good start this year. Anyone 
can see the clouds gathered over the horizon of 
Africa. Our Meteorological section is taking 
careful observations on the strength and direc- 
tion of the Wind of Change. Long term we have 
faith in the furure of the tea growing climate 
here. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The Forty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
this Company was held on December Ist at 
Newark, Notts, Mr Edward W. Senior, CMG, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June W, 1960: 


nm my remarks last year I referred to the 
increasing demand towards the end of that 
financial year. This condition continued 
throughour the year under review, resulting in 
what, I am sure you will agree, are very satis- 
factory results; results which are in fact a 
record both in turnover and profit. 


The pet trading surplus has risen from 
£1,182,056 to £1,711,232, but due to the in- 
crease in profits tax brought in by the Budget 
of 1960 from 10 per cent to 12} per cent, taxa- 
tion has risen more than proportionately from 
£572,660 to £874,322, leaving a net profit for 
the Group of £836,910 against £609,396. 
The Directors recommend a final dividend of 
15 per cent. A sum of {5,528 remains to be 
added to the balance carried forward. 


The results of the past year could not have been 
achieved without a considerable capital expendi- 
ture on plant, viz. £657,426. ‘Fhis not only served 
to increase production but also efficiency, and 
the overall result is that we have been able to 
abserb the increased cost arising from the 
reduction of the working week from 44 to 42 
hours. 


In these days of exhortation to export, it is 
gratifying to report that the turnover and profit 
of our overseas subsidiaries have increased, as 
has our total volume of export. 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


Although our order book has been virtually 
static for the last three months, it increased 
steadily throughout the year under review and 
now stands at a very satisfactory level, whilst 
our sales continue at a higher level than in the 
corresponding period of last year. Nevertheless, 
we cannot escape some of the impact of the 
reduced demand for consumer durables brought 
about by the credit squeeze which is now having 
a marked effect on the Motor Industry. Against 
this can be set the possibility of an casing of 
the credit restraints, that the present position is 
seasonal, and the fact that demand is buoyant 
for most clayses of capital goods. 


There is little doubt that the policy of restrict- 
ing and easing of credit in order to keep the 
national economy in balance is one that we will 
have to trade under for some years to come and 
we must adjust our thinking to these circum- 
stances. Whilst it is difficult in these uncertair. 
conditions to forecast, our confidence in the 
future is indicated by the fact that we are 
proceeding with our Annfield Plain expansion, 
which should be completed by May of next 
year Iam therefore hopeful that we shall con- 
tinue to maintain a high level of production and 
a satisfactory year’s trading. At the same time 
it would be unrealistic to expect the same degree 
of progress as in the past year. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting the proposed in- 
crease of capital and one-for-two scrip issue were 
approved. 
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O.K. BAZAARS (1929) LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
INCREASED SALES AND PROFIT 
CONTINUED EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
O.K. Bazaars (1929) Limited will be held in 
Johannesburg on December 23rd. 


The following is an extract from the report 
of the Directors for the year ended June 30, 
, 1960: 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


* The Authorised and Issued Share Capital of 
the Company appear in the Balance Sheet at 
the same totals as last year. There has been 
transferred to Capital Reserve in the Holding 
Company £400,000 and to General Reserve in 
two Subsidiary Companies £65,940 to provide 
for the redemption of Debenture Stock. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATION 


The consolidated net profit for the year, 
attributable to Shareholders of O.K. Bazaars 
(1929) Limited, is £1,718,450, compared with 
£1,415,866 for the previous year, from which 
‘ approprietions have been made as shown 
below : 


Consolidated Net Profit for the year attributable te 
eholders 


Shar 


Dealt with as follows : 
Balance 


of Shop Fittings and Equipment has this year 
been increased by an amount of £314,873, so 
as enable us to continue our policy of 

ising our shop lay-out and sales 
presentation. It has been deemed advisable to 
write off the total expenditure on Additions to 
and Modernisation of Premises on Long Lease 
of £148,000, of which £62,000 was charged 
agaimst current profits, and the balance of 
£86,000 is shown as an appropriation of profits. 
Trading two date in the currem financial year 
has been satisfactory, both in the Union and in 
the Rhodesias, and we feel justified in having 
confidence in the economic progress of both 
countries 


NEW BRANCHES 


~ Development and expansion of the Company’s 

activities continue. Three new branches will 
open for business during November this year 
and a further two branches will commence 
operations subsequent to the date fixed for 
decimalisation, of coinage, ic, February 14, 
1961,- The modernisation of and extensions to 
other branches ‘are in progress, 


1960 1959 


é £ 
1,718,450 1,415,866 


of expenditure on qronnes on long lease, now 


On Ordinary Shares 


interim of 20 per cent paid on 30th july, 1960 


£ 
75,400 
225,494 


Proposed final dividend of 42', per cent plus cash bonus 


Retained in the business ..............-. 
Amount appropriated to reserves 


“jor of profit and loss appropriation account carried 


forward 


GENERAL 


There has been an increase in the volume of 
sales which is ‘particularly noticeable in thosé 
stores which have been enlarged. Provision for 
the Replacement, Renewals and Modernisation 


535.547 
836,44! 
780,068 
635,798 


363,100 
272.698 


465,940 
330,069 


£1,718,450 


£1 415,866 


The Board is fully appreciative of the part 
played by the staff, and again desires to record 
its appreciation of the loyalty and service 
rendered by them. Recognition of this in a 
practical way has been made by the Board again 
declaring a Cash Bonus to be paid to all staff. 


The following statistics are given for the information of Shareholders : 


1956 


£ 
Preference capital ... Giese 
Ordinary capital............ 
Reserves and unappropriated profits 


£10,887 ,000 


£ 
Profits after tax .. 


Earnings yield 10 59% 


Preference dividends paid . ore a 57,000 


Profits attributable to ordinary share- 


hold 1,096,000 


Dividends to ordinary shareholders : 
Amount 
Per share..... 
*Profits retained. 


1,340,000 
000 


1,153,000 


1957 1958 1959 
£ £ £ 


1,340,000 1,340,000 1,340,000 
000 1,127,000 


£12,134,000 
t t 
1,171,000 1,412,000 
9 65% 9 43%, 
75,000 75,000 


1,096,000 1,337,000 
528,000 705 000 


3s. U'3d. 3s. t'yd 
568,000 632,000 


£14,967,000 


* These figuies du ngt include the surplus or the loss on the sale of propertie 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 
YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The Annual General Meeting of Birmid 
Industries, Ltd., was held on December 7th at 


, Birmingham, Mr Edward Player, CBE, Deputy 


Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated address of the chairman, The Marquess of 


Exeter, KCMG, for the year ended July 31, 
1960: 


Our Group earnings and profits are substanti- 
ally increased on the previous financial year. 
Your Directors recommend a fina! dividend at 
the rate of 15 per cent. This makes the total 
dividend for the year at the rate of 20 per cent 
on the Share Capital which was increased by 
the one for two Scrip Issue. 


During the past financial year most of our 
Group foundries have been fully occupied. The 
Motor Industry has until recently been extremely 
busy and we have consequently benefited by 
the large demand for the specialised type of 
castings, the manufacture of which forms so big 
a proportion of our activities. 


Our heavy capital expenditure of recent | years 
in re-equipping our several Works has helped 
us to meet the greatly increased ‘demands made 
upon us and to increase our output without 
corresponding increase in cost of production or 
in our labour force. \ 


\ 


HIGHER GROUP SALES 


The value of Group Sales for the year 
1959/1960 is approximately 25 per cent higher 
than the corresponding figure for 1958/1959. 

We have substantially maintained the volume 
of our direct exports which consist almost 
wholly of wrought light alloys. Competition in 
this field, however, particularly in Northern 
Europe, is keener than ever and we have to 
depend for such success as we have on the 
specialised nature of our products and in par- 
ticular on our unique experience in their appli- 
cation for marine uses. Indirectly a large 
proportion of our castings are exported as com- 
ponent parts of tractors, motor cars, aero engines, 
aircraft and so on. 


We have now virtually complete¢ most of the 
large expansion programmes which have been in 
hand during the past few years 


At the present time there has been an appre- 
ciable falling off in the activities of the motor car 
industry. This recession appears to be the 
consequence of a variety of causes including ‘the 
competition itt America from what is known as 
“ compact cars,” the restriction of hire purchase 
credit and, one presumes, the seasonal falling 
off which usually occurs in the Autumn and 
Winter. 


It is, however, true to say that the large 
expansion schemes of the big motor car com- 
panies are still going ahead without any reduc 
tion, and all of them express full confidence in 
their ultimate ability to employ profitably the 
new production resources thus being created. \ 
Your companies are now very well equipped to 
participate in these developments 


Whilst, therefore, at the present time demands 
upon us from the motor car and domestic 
equipment industries are lightened appreciably, 
we hope in the main to be adequately employed 
during the ensuing months and ‘can also reason- 
ably ‘hope for a revival next year. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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STAVELEY COAL & IRON 
CO. LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The 97th annual general meeting of the 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. Ltd., was held on 
December 7th in London, Mr John P. Hunt, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract‘ from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1960: 


In my statement last year I viewed the future 
with confidence and I am glad to say that the 
profit for the year under review shows an 
increase over the previous year of £325,962, the 
consolidated profit before taxation being 
£1,675,843. The profit available for appropria- 
tion is £832,970, an increase of £138,725. 

This increase has been achieved despite the 
depression in the machine tool industry which 
persisted until the end of 1959 and which 
seriously affected the working results of James 
Archdale and Company Limited. The improved 
results, in general, are attributable to three fac- 
tors: the increased industrial activity following 
the General Election, increased benefit from 
recently acquired subsidiary companies and 
reduced losses’ in Canada. 

An interim dividend of 3 per cent, less income 
tax, was paid on March 30, 1960. The directors 
are recommending a final dividend of 8 per cent, 
less income tax, making a total dividend of 11 
per cent, which is an increase of one per cent. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


During the year under- review, the Group 
acquired for cash the issued share capitals of 
Cyril Adams & Company Limited, G. & R. 


SALES 

CAPITAL EMPLOYED 
NET PROFIT BEFORE TAX 
NET PROFIT 

AS % OF SALES 


NET PROFIT AS % OF 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED 


EARNED FOR 
ORDINARY SHARES (NET) 


DIVIDEND ON 
ORDINARY SHARES (NET) 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


THE 


26,035,000 
12,461,000 
2,333,000 
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Thomas Limited, West Midland Refining Com- 
pany Limited, F. T. Wood & Sons Limited, 
Woods (Birstwith) Limited and Lockyers (Sapi- 
taw) Limited. 

Since the end of the financial year, your Com- 
pany has purchased for cash the bulk salt pro- 
ducing assets of Palmer Mann & Company 
Limited, whose works are adjacent to those of 
your subsidiary, The British Soda Company 
Limited. Integration of the two works is now 
proceeding. These acquisitions fit well into the 
industrial pattern of the Group and the Board 
is satisfied that they will yield adequate returns 
on the sums invested in their purchase. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


As a result of these purchases, which involve 
the expenditure of some £1,100,000, all the 
Group’s surplus liquid resources have now been 
fully:invested. It is the intention of your direc- 
tors to continue the expansion of the Group’s 
activities when suitable opportunities occur and 
accordingly a special resolution will be sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting proposing that the 
authorised share capital be increased to £10 
million by the creation of 3,229,288 unclassified 
shares of £1 each. Your directors have no 
present plans for the issue of any of these shares. 

The main effort of the Research Department 
during the past year was directed towards the 
machine tool exhibition and our team of scien- 
tists is to be congratulated on the results. 

The present financial year opened with satis- 
factory order books and, coupled with the bene- 
fits accruing from’ your new acquisitions, it 
would be reasonable to look forward to « further 
increase in profit. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed increase of capital was approved. 


PROGRESS 


27,223,000 
13,801,000 
2,847,000 


1,563,000 


416,000 


resco | oaoee | 


33,380,000 
15,265,000 
3,382,000 


1175 


. NORTH ATLANTIC 
SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


The sixth annual general meeting of North 
Atlantic Securities Corporation Limited was 
held on December 5th in London, The Right 
Honourable Lord Latymer (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Our Gross Revenue shows an increase of 12.3 
per cent over last year, whilst our Net Revenue, 
after Taxation, is up by 16.9 per cent. 


An Interim dividend of 1} per cent was paid 
in April of this year and a Second Interim 
dividend (in lieu of a Final dividend) of 4 per 
cent was paid at the znd of October. These 
together make a distribution of -54 per cent 
for the year compared with $ per cent for 
last year. , 


The value of the net assets of the Corporation 
at the Balance Sheet date was 2,281,902, 
equivalent to 7s. 7}d. per share, as compared 
with £2,180,457, equivalent to 7s. 34d. per share 
at the previous year end. 


We have since the end of the year acquired 
the entire issued Share Capital of Commercial 
and Industrial Investment Trust Limited, an 
unquoted Investment Trust of which I am also 
Chairman. The Gross Revenue of Commercial 
and Industrial for its financial year ended 
September 30, 1960, amounted to £65,759 and 
the Net Revenue after Expenses and Taxation 
amounted to £35,029. 


The report was adopted. 


or SMITIIN 


35,720,000 
16,527,000 
3,604,000 |! 


40,588,000 
18,186,000 
4,191,000 


£ 
2,244,000 


708,000 


CMITHS S. SMITH & SONS. (ENGLAND) LIMITED, LONDON N.W.2 


Manufacturers of motor-vehicle equipment; aviation instrumentsand systems; 
watches, clocks and appliance controls; marine and industrial instruments. 





THE CRITTALL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


LORD BRAINTREE ON GRATIFYING 
TRADING RESULTS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 


Braintree (the Chairman) presiding. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his circulated statement: 
The Group trading profit, including invest- 
, Ment income, shows a figure of £696,873 com- 
' pared with £679,697 for the previous year. This 
is a particularly gratifying result in view of 
par eet eh r nor epatpatnge 
From the end of March we were 
increase in our wages bill at 


Continuing efforts have been made to further 
develop our export trade and the volume of our 
exports this year has amounted to almost exactly 
one-quarter of our total turnover. 


After reviewing the financial results for the 
year, Lord Braintree continued: 


ANALYSIS OF TURNOVER 


The following figures show how each pound 
of income has been utilised: 
This Last 


year year 
s. d. s. d. 


Raw materials, supplies and 
i 10 10', 


Wages, salaries and payments 
for the benefit of employees 


Amount retained in business. .. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The changing face of England in our city 
buildings is almost always associated with metal 
windows, and we believe that the aluminium 
window which we are now marketing will 
‘become an essential part of high-class building 
- undertakings. In the development of this pro- 
duct, in addition to embodying many new ideas 
of our own we are co-operating closely with 
Curtisa SPA of Bologna and the French firm 
of Schwartz-Hautmont, and (the resultant 
window is in our view something; quite superior 
to anything which has previously been produced 
in this country. We have recently obtained the 
order for curtain walling and windows for what 
will be one of the tallest buildings in Great 
Britain—a 30-storey building in Manchester. 

The increased cost of building land must 
inevitably carry with it a different development, 
at least in city housing. That is to say that the 
council houses previously built will have to go 
higher and_we are in the course of developing 
a range of windows specially for this anticipated 
new departure. % 

There has undoubtedly been a noticeable 
increase in the volume of orders during recent 
' months and I think it would be reasonable to 
expect thet this improvement will be at least 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PONTIN’S LIMITED 

The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Pontin’s Limited was held on December 5th 
in London, Mr F. W. Pontin (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

After reviewing the very satisfactory results 
for the year ended May 31, 1960, Mr Pontin 
referred tothe results for the past season and 
said that although the Company's financial year 
did not end until May 31st, a preliminary audit 
of the season’s working enabled him to ‘tell 
shareholders that the results wound be sub- 
stantially higher. 

He continued: In December last year we had 
@ rights issue which raised £250,000, and this 
money was spent it modernising our \main 
buildings and increasing our chalet accommoda- 
tion, mostly in keeping with the modern trend 
of providing luxury accommodation. In this 
respect our total accommodation was increased 
by some 25 per cent. 

Commenting on the Little Canada Holiday 
Village in the Isle of Wight, which was pur- 
chased in the early part of the season, Mr 
Pontin said it had done exceedingly well. 

Referring to the offer which had recently 
been made to acquire the ordinary share capital 
of Middleton Towers, a holiday camp situated 
at Morecambe, Mr Pontin sai 
it would be a most profitable acquisition. 


Early in January the, Board would circulate 
the results of that acquisition and would also 


. announce details of a riglits issuc. 


The report was adopted, and at a subsequent 
extraordinary gerieral meeting the proposal to in- 
crease, the authorised capital from £750,000 to 
£1 million by the creation of 2,500,000 Ordinary 
Shares of 2s. each was sanctioned. 


\ 


LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held on Decem- 
ber Ist at Portsmouth, Hants., Mr A. E. Down- 
ing, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract {fom his circulated 


review : 

This year” s trading results disclose a welcome 
increase in profits from increased sales which 
have been achieved in spite of the continuing 
growth of competition in the Corset Trade. 


In addition to our established trade in tradi- 
tional styles, our range of lightweight garments 
is fully comprehensive and competitive both in 
style and price ; our production covers a range 
of Corsetry and Brassieres suitable for every 
age and figure. We have also established an 
enviable reputation for prompt and reliable ser- 
vice by the maintenance of comprehensive stocks 
of our merchandise. 

Last year we indicated that it might be pos- 
sible, in future, to justify a more liberal distri- 
bution of carnings to Ordinary Shareholders ; 
this year we are. pleased to be able to recom- 
mend the payment of a Final Dividend on the 
ordinary Shares of 9} per cent which, together 
with the Interim Dividend of 3 per cent (paid 
on June 1, 1960), will aggregate 12} per cent 
(less tax) for the year on, the Ordinary Share 
Capital as incredsed by the bonus issue in 
November, 1959, | 


With regard to’the future we are busily en- 


gaged upon a programme of sales promotion for 
the coming season which, it is hoped, will ensure 
@ continuance of satisfactory trading results. 


The report was adopted. 


» he had no doubt: 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON 
LIMITED §\\ 


YEAR OF GREAT eer 


MR ALBERT PARKINSON’S j}REVIEW 


\ The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of) | Crompton’ Parkinson Limited, was held 
on December 7th in London, Mr Albert 
Parkinson, MBE, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1960: 


In our Company the output _ of our normal 
ranges of products from both ‘Sur Home and 
Overseas Works has been the highest in its 
history. Despite this, the growth in profit has 
not been evenly felt ea the Company, 
but the total profits were within ja very small 
amount of the profits for last ak and in fact 
exceeded those of all previous years. The 
Surplus from Trading totals £2,750,617, a 
dectease of £5,074 since last year. The Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 7} per t on 
the Ordinary Stock which makes a total distribu- 
tion of 12} per cent for the year, which com- 
pared with a rate, adjusted in respect of the 
increased capital, of 11.2 per cent last year. 

OVERSEAS 

The growth of our activities overseas in manu- 
facturing, merchanting, and contracting is giving 
your Company international status and at the 
same time making further valuable contributions 
to Great Britain’s overseas earnings. Noyes 
(Australia) Pty. Ltd. is now a completely owned 
subsidiary of Crompton Parkinson Ltd. and is 
entirely responsible for the distribution and sale 
of Crompton Parkinson products in Australia. 
Our factories at Campbelltown and in Sydney 
have been fully dccupied.; 

In India Crompton Filhieten (Works) Private 
Limited, which is joindy owned with Indian 
interests, has had an extremely successful year 
and the first full benefits of the newly opened 
production facilities at our Kanjur Works are 
now being felt. Our jointly owned selling com- 
pany, Greaves Cotton and Crompton Parkinson 
Private Limited, has also had a notable year of 
expansion. 

The increase in competitive conditions and 
the break up of many of the national trading 
associations which maintained stable prices 
have produced a situation which must inevitably 
have a depressing influence on profit and which 
can only be offset by ensuring that both the 
quality and efficiency of our products and the 
methods by which they are made are of the 
highest standard. At Chelmsford the Machine 
and Traction Departments are in full production 
on orders for the modernisation programme of 
British Railways. At Derby, despite the very 
difficult trading conditions, the Cable Works 
has been fully occupied. We expect to increase 
still further our participation in the market 
for car starter and lighting batteries and our 
well-known. Crompton traction batteries. The 
Stud Welding business continues to expand and 
it has active licence agreements in fifteen 
countries throughout the world. 

We believe that a further intensification of 
competition is inevitable and the regroupings 
which have taken place in the electrical industry 
in this country can, in the course of time, be| 
expected to increase this still further. The! 
diversification of our activities has been and will 
continue to be of great influence in maintaining 
a steady and even trading performance. We 
believe that high efficiency and concentration on 
essentials will provide the key to the future 
prosperity and growth of your Company. ‘ 


ae 
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HALEY BRIDGE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


CONFIDENCE IN STEADY GROWTH 
OF INTERESTS 
The thirteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Haleybridge Investment Trust Limited was held 
on December Ist in London, Sir Aynslcy Bridg- 
land, CBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The consolidated Balance Sheet of your com- | 


pany shows that since last year the value of 
the assets held has increased from £5,593,037 
to £7,277,356. 

This arises principally through the acquisition 
during the year of the balance of the shares in 
the South African Property Companies in which 
we had formerly only a 50 per cent interest. We 
felt this was particularly desirable from a 
management point of view as it leaves the sub- 
sidiaries free to develop the properties unfettered 
by the existence of outside interests. The 
finance involved is reflected in the increase in 
Long Term Liabilities while our Current 
Liabilities are down £55,611 at £330,262. 

So far as these accounts are concerned, our 
revenue has included only a small amount of 
incdme from these newly acquired investments. 

Thé Balance Sheet shows that the book value 
of our quoted investments 9s at June 30th last 
is £1,722,639 below their Stock Exchange 
values 


REVENME 4 ACCOUNT 


Dividends from our investments have fallen 
by £22,804, which is entirely due to the variation 
of the dates of the dividends received by us in 


EMI 
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1960 as against 1959. In the,current year this 
fall will be more than recouped by a full year’s 
dividends being received during the accounting 
year. Our net Property Revenue has increased 
by £73,773. 
from £474,700 to £485,206. This is after 
making provision of £27,570 in connection with 
an investment held by the Holding Company. 
We have also provided £7,000 out of revenue 
in connection with the revaluation of another 
invesument held by a Subsidiary. 

The net revenue for the year is £127,042 as 
against £120,502—a gain of £6,540. 

This result has been achieved despite a smaller 
investment income which is applicable only to 
the year under review. In the current year the 
investment income and the Property Revenue 
should increase substantially but as against this 
our mortgage interest will be higher. So far as 
we have proceeded in the, 1960/61 period, our 
income shows a satisfactory increase on the 
figures now before you. 


In these circumstances and with the know- 


ledge that our investment income is derived from 
sound securities, we have recommended a final 


dividend of 6 per cent on the Ordinary shares ~ 


making 10 per cent for the year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Again I want to remind shareholders that the 
effect of our increased investments takes some 
time to be felt. We are busy on further pro- 
jects which should prove remunerative when 
completed. 


As usual I am expected to say something about 
our future prospects. They are such as to 
warrant confidence in a steady growth of your 
interests in this company and its subsidiaries 
We endeavour to limit our business risks as far 


Electric & Musical 
Industries Limited 


The Capital Reserve has increased 


1177 
as possible and are careful to see that our long 
term business expansion is safeguarded to the 
utmost in every way. Altogether then, I fecl 


justified in saying that, subject to any unforeseen 
contingencies, we should continue to prosper. 
Our assets are conservatively valued and all 
properties are in excellent repair and condition. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


POTATO MARKETING 
BOARD 


LONG TERM PLANS 


The following is a summary of the statement 
by Mr J. E. Rennie, chairman of the Potato 
Marketing Board, at the annual genera! meeting 
of the Board on December 7. 1960: 

Since last I addressed you a year ago we have 
been required to deal with a surplus of half a 
million tons from the 1959 crop. For registered 
producers, the results were that the whole 
surplus of sound ware was bought from them 
and over the season as a whole, average market 
prices were maintained above the guarantee. 

For this new season, the guaranice system has 
undergone a further change, but it is essential » 
that these temporary expedients be replaced 
by a settled long term. policy, and so discussions 
are going on to find ways of bringing about the 
measure of stability we would all like to see. 
It cannot be achieved without a closer control 
of acreage and adequate finance for the Board. 

This year we have seen more than usual 
extremes of yield and weather. Markets, bow- 
ever, have been stronger since the Board entered 
the market, and it expects through the Spring 
months steadily to strengthen its position. 

In applying the 90 per cent quota we have 
taken action which should bring a measure of 
improvement next year whatever the yield, but 
after restriction of the acreage we must always 
depend on the effect of the riddle because the 
Minister must first be satisfied that the Board 
has properly used its powers to reduce the 
surplus before funds are made available for 


buying potatocs. This we must accept as 
reasonable where large sums of public moncy 
may be involved. But the Board must be able 
to act independently of the guarantee arrange- 
ments over short periods, if that should scem 
necessary. 

For decades we have handled our Potatoes 
with dressing machines in the fie 


Progress during vear ended th June, 1960 


1958 1959 
£°000s £°000s 
65,905 67,532 

$,322 5,074 

2,328 2,375 

4432 717 

22,714 26,455 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE totalled £2,523,000, of which over £1 million was spent in the U.K., 
mainly on the steadily growing electronics business. 

RECENT ave. cane Morphy Richards Lid., makers of domestic electric appliances, 
and Ardente Lid., makers of hearing aids. These will dovetail into our existing framework and 
greatly improve the balance of our operations. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS Total sales rose well above the previous year and we increased our 
share of the U.K. market. E.M.I. 's share of total world demand ts approximately one quarter. 
ST ena y records, such as the “ Concert Classics” 
series, 97°, of our total turnover is accounted for ‘ales at normal prices, which disproves 
allegations that the introduction of cheap records has “ saved “ the industry from decline and that 
prices saat Gove Sean too Sige, We must fight for some relief from the exorbitant purchase tax. 
' COMPUTERS ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 
on trgnsistors. eo organisation was needed for the « of batches of the 1100 
and 2400 series of computers and a large effort has gone into the training of personnel. 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT We have been awarded the contract for all the television cameras 
for the A.B.C. Leng pend + ep ole cfs ay gua Interest in E.M.1. colour television 
continues to grow—especially in the medical field. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRIC APPLIANCES A much larger range of these will be sold under the 
H.M.YV. trademark. 

RECORDING MATERIALS Sales of Emitape reached record 
jor bye ener ye cgay for 20 hours a day for 6 a. There has been a steady 
sale of our video tape. .L. is the only non-American of this kind of tape. 


se ay li to be unsettled but total sales of the Group should increase— 
apart from the increase from the companies which have recently joined the Group. 


Since Autumn of 1959 


z 





JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


EXTRACT FROM MR H. J. JOEL’S 
SPEECH 


The annual general mecting of Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, 
was held on December 6th in Johannesburg. 

Mr H. J. Joel, the chairman, presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: 

For the year ended June 30, 1960, the profit, 
before tax, of your company amounted to 
£2,568,160, an increase of £527,244. This 
satisfactory result arose mainly from an im- 
provement in our dividend income, the greater 
part of which was accounted for by our 
diamond, copper and platinum interests. 


The net profit after tax was £2,099,653. The 
dividend has been increased from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 
per share. 


During the financial year there was a general 
decline in the market value of shares in com- 
panies operating in Southern , Africa. 


The book value of most of our investments 
is well below market value and was therefore 
not affected by this decline. 


This general fall naturally affected the market 
value of our quoted securities, but it was largely 
offset by the acquisition of mew investments 
during the year, certain of which, notably 
Western Areas Gold Mining Company Limited, 
had appreciated above cost by June 30, 1960. 


We are maintaining our activity and interest 
in the search for new gold areas and their de- 
velopment. A syndicate known as the Western 
Areas No. 2 Prospect has been formed under 
the management of your company. The syndi- 
cate, in which we have @ 37} per cent contri- 
buting interest, is undertaking a prospecting 
programme in the neighbourhood of the Western 
Areas Gold Mining Company lease area. We 
have also formed syndicates under our manage- 
ment to undertake three major prospecting ‘pro- 
jects, one to the North of the new goldfield 
in the Leslie/Kinross area, one near the Klerks- 
dorp goldfields and one in the Kroonstad area. 


Progress at Western Areas Gold Mining Com- 
pany Limited, :n which we have a substantial 
investment, has been gratifying and there seems 
little doubt that production will commence 
before the date anticipated by Western Areas 
in the prospectus issued by that company. 

The chairman then gave a detailed review of 
the changes taking place in Africa and outlined 
the bearing they may have on the affairs of the 
company, and continued: 


I would point out that our direct investments 
in Africa are almost wholly confined to the 
Union and the Rhodesias, where the capital 
invested is, in my opinion, comparatively safe 
from the major risk of expropriation and from 
undue control on the movement of funds. 
While your Directors are naturally fully aware 
of the potential dangers inherent in investment 
in Africa at the present time, we are of the 
opinion that the substantial rewards obtainable 
from such current investment outweigh the 
potential risks as we now see them. 

Given ao major disturbances in the immediate 
future, it is likely that our dividend income for 
the current year will be somewhat greater than 
that for the year ended June 30, 1960. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
BANK OF MONTREAL 


NEW RECORDS ATTAINED 


The 143rd Annual General Mecting of the 


, Bank of Montreal was — on December 5th in 


Montreal. 


Mr G. Arnold ea the president, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Business activity in Canada during the year 
now coming to a close has, in many respects, 
failed to bear out the optimistic predictions 
voiced &@ year ago. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the pre- 
vailing mood of businessmen is one of introspec- 
tion and hard thinking. We are, or should be, 
realising that economic gains are not going to 
be wafted down to us like’ manna from heaven, 
but must be won the hard way in an increasingly 
tough, competitive world. 3 

\Looking back over the past 12 months, per- 
haps the most important change in the Canadian 
financial environment has been the further 
impressive improvement in the condition of the 
nation’s public finances. For two years now the 
federal government’s demands on _ national 
savings, by way of additional borrowing, have 
steadily diminished to the point where they can 
be satisfied without strain, on the financial 
markets. 


It is only realistic to recognise, however, that 
a near balance in federal finances may not con- 
tinue. Failure of national production, thus far, 
to reach the level earlier envisaged could mean 
a shortfall of government revenues below 
expectations, 

I cannot but wonder whether the degree and 
duration of monetary rigidity experienced ! ‘lasc 


‘NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL 


The Fortieth Annual General Mecting of 
Neepsend Steel & Tool Corporation Limited 
was held on December 6th at Neepsend, Sir 
Stuart C. Goodwin, DL, JP, LLD, the President, 
in the chair. The following is'an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


During the year we acquired the business of 
Gi H. Blackbourn Ltd., Mill Furnishers. This 
firm is admirably situated to serve Steel, 
Engineering and other Industries in Sheffield 
and a considerable area beyond with a compre- 
hensive range of needs. 


The many works in our Organisation have 
generally operated on full time throughout the 
year and it is by this increased turnover that 
we have been able to maintain and increase our 
trading profits. 


\ 
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year and for most of the present year miay have 
been maintained too long. The rather sluggish 
and quiescent behaviour of bank loans in the 
aggregate should no longer be regarded with the 
satisfaction that might be justified if we were in 
the midst of an inflationary boom. 


It would, I suggest, be conductive to a more 
satisfactory level of business activity and em- 
ployment if the financial community had some 
measure of assurance that official monetary 
policy, which has lately shown signs of greater 
flexibility, will continue in this direction as long 
as may be possible without giving rise to renewed 
inflationary dangers. 


GENERAL MANAGER'S ADDRESS 


In the course of his address, Mr R. D. 
Mulholland, the general manager, said: 


The annual statement. of the bank records a 
very satisfactory increase in revenues and net 
profits. Net profits amounted to $14,226,736 
after depreciation of premises and equipment 
and transfers to inner reserves, and after setting 
aside $17,352,044 for income taxes. An amount 
of $12,148,167 out of net profits has been pro- 
vided for regular and extra cividends, equivalent 
in total to $2.00 per share compvied with $1.85 
for the preceding year. 

At October 3lst total assets, domestic and 
foreign, stood at $3,485,471,000 an increase of 
$226 million for the fiscal year. Our total 
deposits stood at $3,200 milion, an increase of 
$202 million. | 

There was an increase of $44 million in 
personal savings deposits, which rose to the 


impressive total of $1,656 million, & year-end 
record figure in the history of the Bank. Total 
loans stood at $1,773 million, unchanged from a 
year ago. 


The ane or ona margin a =r has 
been reduced through various circumstances. 
In the Export Market, for instance, we have 
had to face intense competition from manufac- 
turers in other countries, and also the national 
aspiration of many countries to develop their 
own manufacturing interests. 

Further, in the Home Market we have con- 
sidered it advisable to absorb the bulk of the 
advances in labour costs, in consumable goods 
and in raw materials. This policy has un- 
doubtedly helped our home customers, especially 
those whose final products are exported. 


The trading Profits for | the year before 
taxation have amounted to £1,210,920, as 
against a figure of £1,105,196 in the previous 
year, and the total of issued Capital and 

\ Reserves now amounts to over £5} million. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


INVEST WITH THE CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


WITH 
INTEREST AT 5% % PER ANNUM 
{ 


‘ 


for 3 to 10 years 


Special terms for amounts of £10,000 and over 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES @ NO EXPENSES TO LENDER 


—- $e 


For further particulars apply to 
CITY TREASURER, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


United Steel 
} * Asoo of a fi ing rights issue 
from United Steel provid to 


they i 
shareholders 10 million £1 ordinary shares 
at par on a one for three basis. After the 
£1 shares had fallen from 80s. to 75s. 9d. 
the rights were worth 13s. 3d. This issue 
is to be followed next July by a scrip 
issue of one new share for every four 
shares then held. The timing of the rights 
issue came as something of a ‘surprise, 
although it was clear that additional funds 
would have to be found to finance the ex- 
penditure of some £42} million over the 
next four years, which is designed to raise 
the group’s steelmaking capacity from 3 
million to 4 million tons. 

The bonus element in the issue may 
offset the disappointment that shareholders 
and some investors may feel about the ordi- 
nary dividend. With the interim payment 
raised ftom 4 to 6 per cent the optimists had 
set their sights on a total payment of 20 per 
cent, but by raising the final payment from 
I1 to 12 per cent the directors have stepped 
up the payment for the year to September 
30th from 15 per cent to 18 per cent. The 
results follow the pattern set by the interim 
statement and refiect a boom year in the 
steel industry. Trading profits rose from 
£22,011,000 to £27,676,000 and after de- 
preciation of {4,754,000 (against 
£4,363,000) and a substantially higher tax 
charge of £10,611,000 (against £8,301,000) 
net profits rose from {£8,710,000 to 
£11,359,000. The ordinary dividend which 
absorbs £3,307,000 is thus covered almost 

} times. For the current year the directors 
intend to maintain the interim dividend at 
6 per cent on the capital after the rights 
issue and to pay a final dividend of 7} per 
cent on the capital after both issues. This 
would be equivalent to 12.3 per cent on the 
present capital and the ex-all yield is § 
per cent. 

The group’s activities cover almost the 
whole range of steel products and its 
trading results normally give some indica- 
tion of what to expect from the other steel 
companies. It seems likely that some other 
dividend expectations may not be realised 
for the directors may be influenced not only 
by the need to plough back big sums for 
capital expansion but also by the present 
uncertainty in the motor industry. 


Bass and Guinness 


eae have been some indications that 
the lighter-coloured and filtered beers 
have been gaining in popularity, particu- 
larly among the younger generation, and 
this on occasion must p¢rturb the brewers 
of two of the heaviest beers in this country, 
Bass and Guinness. Both of them sell their 
bottled beers nationally in the ifree trade 
and through other brewers’ tied houses. 


They have been able to make a success of 
this policy by advertising heavily, by giving 
the other breweries a good margin and by 
keeping a careful control over operations 
in their big, centralised breweries. Bass 
owns a good number of public houses up 
and down the country, which gives it an 
outlet for its draught beers in addition to 
the free trade. - Guinness, on the other 
hand, owns only two pubs—one in Dublin 
and the other near its Kentish hop garden. 
But recently it has been promoting the sale 
of its own draught beer served under 
pressure quite widely in the free trade. 
Moreover, it is planning with Barclay and 
Courage to come into the growing market 
for lager, having already launched its own 
brand in Ireland. 

Their latest results for the year to Sep- 
tember 30th bear comparison with each 
other. Bass’s gross profits have risen by 
just over ten per cent, from £3,005,000 to 
£3,339,000, but in 1953-59 as much as 
£246,000 had been deducted before striking 
this profit for the loss resulting from the 
reduction in beer duty. It does not there- 
fore seem that its profits from trading have 
risen all that sharply. Morcover, the net 
profit attributable to the parent company is 
only £23,000 higher at {1,614,000 and the 
dividend, as forecast, has been raised only 
from the equivalent of 19} per cent to 20 
per cent. Guinness’s gross profits have 
also risen by about ten per cent, from 
£7,420,000 to £8,207,000, and thus the 
decline in profits recorded in 1958-59 has 
been ‘more than made good. Net profits 
have risen by about nine per cent, from 
£4,222,000 to {4,610,000 ; the dividend 
has been set at 30 per cent and a two-for- 
five scrip issue is promised. In 1958-59 the 
dividend was 28 per cent, but then a special 
bicentenary bonus of § per cent was also 
paid. At 68s. the Guinness shares now 
yield 4.4 per icent and at 19s. 9d. the Bass 
shares yield §.1 per cent. 


Metal Box 


r bis last statement as chairman of Metal 

x Sir Robert Barlow told share- 
holders in June that the directors were 
examining a number of new projects and 
that in the current financial year, the total 
expenditure of the company, which was 
already committed to spending {3.3 million, 
would be above the rate of the last three 
years. The directors now report that all the 
manufacturing groups are “ heavily loaded ” 
as markets at home continue to expand, and 
they now estimate capital requirements in 
the next three years to be in the region of 
£25 million, of which half will come from 
the group’s own internal resources. The 
remainder will come from the proposed 
one-for-six rights issue of ordinary shares. 
Shareholders will be offered in all 3,620,000 
shares and directors and employees will be 
offered 300,000 shares at the same price. 
On the assumption that the issue is 


designed to bring in about {12} milli 
an issue price of about 64s. per i 
indicated. The announcement of i 
took the market by surprise and the 
shares have fallen by 5s. 44d. to 69s. 4}d. 
The new shares will rank for the 

dividend of 7 per cent which with the 
posed interim of § per cent will leave 
dividend for the year to March 31st 
Sept. 30, Mar. 31, 

1960 

£000 

43,384 

4.482 


Six months to 


Gross profit/saies °%.. 

Net profit/soles % ... 4-7 

unchanged at 12 per cent. 

sents an effective increase of 1.1 points as a 
one-for-ten scrip issue was made in June. 
In forecasting this dividend the directors tell 
shareholders that they should not ex 
profits in the second half of the year to show 
a similar increase to those for the first six 
months to the end of ember for it was 
in the com tive period in 1959 that 
trading results were adversely affected by 
the printing strike. Even so, both gross 
profits and sales in the first half of the 
current financial year are above those for 
the second half of 1959-60. Net profits are, 
however, virtually unchanged and on the 
conservative assumption of a similar result 
for the six months to March 31st next earn- 
ings on the increased capital would cover 
a 12 per cent dividend about 2} times. 


Gorringe 


A’ expected another bidder has appeared 
to disrupt—at least for the moment— 
the plans to merge the two department 
stores in Victoria, Gorringe and the Army 
and Navy Stores. The new bid, which it 
had been assumed would come from one of 
the other big department stores, has come 
instead from Gresham Limited and Mr 
Charles Neal, a property developer, and it 
bears some resemblance to that made by 
House of Fraser for Harrods last year. As 
in that instance, the offer for the 200,000 
ordinary shares (of which the bidders 
alrealy hold about 30 per cent) of 9§s. 
wholly in cash is well above the offer from 
the Army and Navy which is entirely in 
shares and is now worth 82s. But for the 
200,000 § per cent voting preference shares 
(of which the bidders hold about 17 per 
cent) the new cash bid of 22s. 6d. is pitched 
well below the Army and Navy cash and 
share offer worth 32s. 6d. 

The latest bid which is worth about {1} 
million is clearly based on the possibilities 
of redeveloping the site and not on 
Gorringe’s prospects as a store, and since the 
counter bidders already hold almost one 
quarter of the total votes they are strongly 
placed in any struggle for control that may 
develop. This was immediately recognised 
in the market where Gorringe’s ordinary 


Company Affairs continued on page 1182 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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J ‘HE trading profits of the Fairey Group 
in the to March 3 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Aviation for the nine months to December 


£98,000 to £389,000 amd the dividend has 
been raised, as the directors had forecast 
+ wants Se, om 19 to Sees oot. 
The sale of Fairey Aviation left the group 
\with substantial cash balances and some of 


Alvis 
year to July 31st the net profits of 
Limited rose from £233,000 to 


: 


Hi 


have resulted in a rise of 1s. 6d. in the §s. 
i shares this week to 12s) 14d. and 
they now yield 6} per cent. 


cent compares with a total of 10 per cent in 
1958-59. +2 4 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Nov. 14 Dec. 12 
LAST DEALINGS . Nov. 25 Dec. 29 
ACCOUNT DAY : Dec. 6 


jan. 10 
TS EE 


HARE prices had fallen before Bank 
rate was reduced, The Economist indi- 
cator losing a further 7.6 points to 345.8. 
Equity prices continued to drift lower after 
the cut in Bank rate was announced. The 
price of gilt-edged stocks also declined over 
the week, although there was some improve- 


. Short dated stocks 
benefited from a further reduction in the 


revived with the 

ae rates had risen and 
' : . to 358. 9d. Oil share 
prices also benefited from this news as well 
s the increase in UK consumption, but 
Street’s dullness ove: owed the 
‘and Shell lost 1s. 9d. to 127s. 9d. 
shares were bought in Johannes- 
but there was no consistent demand. 
State Geduld lost 1s. 3d. to 1318. 3d. 
— Holdings gained 1s. 3d. to 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 3, 1960. there was an 
line’ deficit (after allowing for snkin 
compared with a defic of £45.38! 
and a deficit of £32,903,000 in the corre 


year There wa: a net expenditure ‘belo 
leavin 


with 


above- 
funds) of €33,608,000 
m the previous week 
nding period of last 
-tene’” of €28,810,000 


757,035,000 in 1959-60 


April ft. 
1959. 


to to 


Ord. 
income Tax 
Surtax .. 
Death Dutres 
Stamps : 
Profits tax, EPT and 
EPL 


Other iniand Revenue 
Duties 


Total Inland Revenue 


Customs 


a total cumulative deficit to date of £811 245,000 compared 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


os cut of } per cent in Bank 
rate was followed by an equivalent re- 
duction in fixed rates in the money market 
and the business in bills dried up as dealers 
awaited the results of Friday’s tender. The 
cut came after a week in which the discount 
market, for the first time in four weeks, had 
not been forced to borrow from the Bank 
of England at the penal. rate, sufficient 
assistance by special purchases having been 
[viv diticcle cncdis condideas, ‘As ace of 

difficult credit conditions. At the bill 
conde before the change the market raised 
its agreed bid by only 1d. to £98 16s. 11d. 
The average discount rate fell by 3.7d. to 
£4 12s. §.5§d. This was 2s. 4d. above 
the rate immediately before the Bank rate 


‘ 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(€ million) 


issue Deportment* 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Govt. debt and securines* 
Other secures 
Gold coin and bullion 
Coim other than gold coin 
Banking Deportrnent 


Public accounts 
Special deposits 
Bankers 
Others 
Total 
Securities 
Government 
Discounts and advances 
Other 


Total 
Banking department reserve 


* Proportion “ 


Dec 9, 
1959 


Nov 
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Excise 


reduction from 5} per cent to § per cent 
in June, 1958. Applications for 91-day 
bills rose by £17.8 million to £392.9 million 
still a low figure compared with recent 
months. The market’s allotment of these 
bills fell from 63 per cent to 56 per cent ; 
for the £30 million 63-day bills its allot- 
ment was 86 per cent, against the previous 
week's figure of 81 per cent. 

In New York the bill rate was virtually 
unchanged at 2.328 per cent ; last week it 
was 2.326 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 2 
LONDON 

a ——Becember 8 Uecember? ? 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates %e » (‘| 
$'2%,. 8/12/60) 5 Bank bills — 
60 days 423 )-427,, 
3 months 423-427 
4 months 4255-427 28 

6 months 425 19-429) 
Fine trade biils 4 
3 months 5)4-6's o 
4 months 534-4's » & 
6 months 66. 25 


Government debt « £11,015.100, capual £!4,553,000 
Fiducary «sue increased by (50 millon wo £2,350 millon on 
December 7th 


TREASURY 


Total Customs 
Excuse 


and 


BILL TENDERS 


Three Months’ 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


Amount (f million) 


Bilis 


Date of ; 
Average 

Tender Rate of 

Altorment 


Allotted 
at Max 
Rate’ 


Otfered 
Total 


1959 
Dec 4 


9! day 
230 0 


63 day 
Ord. Expenditure 


Debt Interest 
Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer 
Other Consolidated 

Funds 
Supply Services 


s 4 
7 7:23 
429.438) 32.278 32.226 


2.678 


68 63 
79,850 105610 


1960 
53.549 Sept 2 4 

; 9 110 
110 
109 


33 
% 
14 
25 
65 


$2 
35 
38 


Total 


vit 
109 
100 


Sinking Funds 


ew worne 


} 


Above-line 
Deficit 
Below-line 
ture*® 


Surplus or Deposit rates 


(maximum) 
Banks 3 
Discount houses 3-3'4 


2 | 


91 day 
250 0 


250.0 
260 0 
280 0 
280 0 


240.0 #00 


441,820 
349.425 
811,248 


32,903 33,608 
38,332 28 B10 
71,238 62,418 


$2 
2 


Net Expend:- 


465,837 
757,035 


” 
6 
3 


9 
480 3 
458 0 9 
7 
4 


Total Surplus or Deficit “ 


Money 


4n 
Day-to-Day 


z 2 
2m 925 63 


2 65:55 56 


* On December 2nd tenders for 9! bills ac £98 tas. lid 
secured 56 per cent, 63 day bills at £99 9d. secured 66 per 
cent, higher tenders being alloted in full. The offer for this 
week was for £230 million of 91 day bills and £30 million of 
63 day bills. ¢ Allownent cut by £10 miftion 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


S388 & 
ecco o 


33-44 
Net receipts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds 


185,377 


13,590 13,033 Dec. 2 477-5 
200 


NEW YORK 


400 
2.886 2.322 
$90 1.100 


349,899 | 16.666 16,255 


Official discount “% Treasury bills 
rate Nov 28 
(from 3'2%. 18 60) 3 Dec. 5 


% 
2 326 


Total 2328 


* Net receipts of the Crwrl Contingencies Fund £5 million in 
1960-61 compared with £10 millon in 1959-460 


Effecurwe Limits 


Market Rates: Spot 


Deemer 7 December | December 2 December 3 Oecember 5 Oecember 6 Oecember 7 
FLOATING DEBT 


= ames United States $ 2 78-2 82° 2-Bl'ig ig «=. BBE 
Canadian $, . 217% _e7 7434-19 2 1p? 2 7H" 2:74, 
French Fr | 13. 622-14 027 | 13-77-77'4 | 13: T7-77'y AD TT 13: 77-77', | 43-7 
Swiss Fr 11-94-12 S47 | 12: 10te-t 12-10-10', | 12: 10'g-ty 12-09%—-10' 12 
Belgian Fr 139. 50- 139. 50- 139 SO- 139 47')- 

$5 55 52! 
1060-40', 10 60-40'4 10-5919, 
11-72-72", 11-72-72", th Tite Jy 
80 20-30 80: 20-30 80-20-30 
1744! 1744%¢-5g «1744-17449, 

14-S3%_-S4'5 


14 54-54), 14-53',-543, 
1s 3S 
20 027’,-03', 


19 3S'2-%4 19 35-35! 

20 -03',- 20 023,03 
One Month Forward Rates 

Ayla. pm Je! x. pm 


3.e-! pet. pm 1 ye om 

t'e-79c. pm r«. om 

3-4 pm rites om 

8-3c. pm, Bic. pm "tx 8-3c. pm 

2e-2c. om 2' 4-2. pm 2' a2 2%—-2' ec. pm 

Ie-lept pm = 15g-tigpf pm = 15g-3epf. pm = 5g Fig pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 


‘ist. pm 
Sige. pm 

7\e-7e. pm 

4J.pl pm 


2 B1-B1', 2 90’, 2 5 Ste 


2-81-81' 
§ 14-74'g 


Treasury Brits ee an 
Public 
Dept 


Bank of 


Tender England 


T 
~ Dutch Gid 
W. Ger D-Mk& 
Portug. Esc 
leahan Lre 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr 


$s 
10 60-40", 
1h -F2%e-'y 
80 20-30 
1744) --! 
14 53),- 
19 353,-3%6 
20 03',-', 


11 SO g-11 929, 
79 00),-82 00', 
1725-1775 
14-27',-14-70 
19 06',-19 62 
19 71-20 30'; 

* Official Limets 


14 54-S4!, 
19-35!) 4 
20 03's 
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19 35'g-% 
20 02';- 4 
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United States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 

Swiss Fr 

Belgian Fr 

Durch Gid 

W. German O-Mk 


- '. pm 
= 
leet. pm 
3 Dac. pm 

6-lc. pm 
2'e-2e. pm 
15—-l3gpf, om 


3g~' ae pm 
Jien' iat. om 
t'g-7gc. pm 
3-23 4c. pm 


3q-'at. pm 
Fig! ge. pm 
ost. pm 
2-3 4c. pm 


ie :6t. Om 
"et. pem~' ge dis 
i'g~7ec. pm 
2-14c. pm 
6-3c. om 
24g-2'gt pm 
15g-figpf. pm 


3 83883 
5 656 
cocoa 000° 


United Scates § 
Canadian $ 
Swiss Fr 

W. German D- 


Me oe PT Figs 
ieee. pm 
T'g-7e. pm 
43) ypf. pm 


re-tiee. pm | 'Big-t! 


tot. PM = ig-t lige 
Sgt. pm 


7 ioSigc Pm | Sig-Figt 
‘Te. pm 6’ pm 
4+Dipt om Ve-F' ap!. om 


Gold Price at Fixing 
252/1 


pr | get! 
pm 
6’5-659¢. om 
4 Veph. pm | 


rat. om 


cee 


+Pipl. pm 


S885 


g 
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Mk 
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Price is. d per fine oz.) 2582/9 252/- 2582/6 252/10 
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This week 


External Trade ........... 
industrial Profits .......... 


BRITISH 
«+ Dec. 3rd 
Nov. 26th 
OVERSEAS 


7 


* Prices and Wages...... 
Manpower and Output.... 


Imports are valued cif: exports fob. ' 
Total trade unless otherwise statedy 


UK, External Trade 


lead GH eiicdcccocce 


Nov. 12th 


Bth 


Oct. 


“* 


Western Europe........ 


aero 


arent BRIRA 


Balance of trade (exports less imports) 


' 
' 


VOLUME( 


Manufactures .......000000- 


BY AREA 


Tesoreansr & omnmea-aun 
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Sterling area .. 


Seeeeeeeseeeeeereee 


of UK produce: 


Weat'n. Eu 


Soviet Eastern Eu 


West'n. Europe—Common Market .... 
Soviet Eastern Europe 

USA 

Canada 


Other 


Two -an a= 
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g3z °R* 632 
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44,817 
2,092 
11,081 


11,910 
12,625 


12,663 
10,473 
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(2) 1957 figures in italics 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. 


th the Channel! Islands. 
(5) Retained imports. 


for the commodity classes, are ‘adjusted to include trade wi 


(*) Average for second quarter. 


ird quarter. 





1, NORTH JOHN STREET 
LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3. 
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ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


@ Has over 100 years’ experience behind it 
@ Js available to you through a network of 
Brahches & Agencies Countrywide. 


@ Is a personal service designed to meet 
individual needs. 


@ Ensures prompt handling of any loss or 
claim you may sustain. 


[ a ; 

RO 

VWisiiwas ea 
aU 


Head Offices 
2428 LOMBARD STREET 


KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON CANADA ... 


. +. a8 a fast-growing market — 

as a reliable source of supply — as a 
possible location for branch or factory. 
And for helpful guidance and 
practical assistance on these and 
kindred matters, get in touch with 
Canada’s largest Bank — the ‘Royal’. 
We provide many services beyond 
the realm of routine banking. 

Write for our Booklets ‘Carrying on 
Business in Canada’, * A Booklet 

for Businessmen going to Canada’ 

and ‘Doors to Business.’ 


incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 
OVER 1,000 BRANCHES IN CANADA ~ THE CARIBBEAN 
AREA AND SOUTH AMERICA ° OFFICES IN LONDON 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. CORRESPONDENTS THE 
WORLD OVER. 


Lenden Offices: 6 Lothbury, E.C.2 and 2 Cockspur Sc., 5.W.! 


Ht casyto goto 


$e 


the renowned “Glacier Village’’ (3,444 ft ) 
to enjoy a winter holiday plus brilliant 


‘sunshine, blue skies and pure, 


invigorating mountain air. Europe's longest 
chairlift to First (7,217 ft.) and a railway 
service right up to Jungfraujoch (13,336 ft.) 
enable visitors to reach some of the world’s 
most famous beauty spots in comfort. 
Wintersport enthusiasts, whether beginners 
or experts, find, of course, every 

conceivable facility in Grindelwald to indulge 
in their particular kind of sport. 


Qnd casion still 


when there, to contact the Grindelwald 
Branch of the Union Bank of Switzerland, 
whose vast experience is entirely at your 
disposal. Travellers’ Cheques and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit can, of course, also be 
negotiated there. 


a Trey ney 
OF SWITZERLAND 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE, SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully paid pata ae 
Reserves Swins Franes 130,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches BANKUNION 





GUIDING 


“HAND & 


Latin Americarepresents one of the world’s 
richest areas, containing rapidly developing 
countries of great potential. But in dealing 
with these markets there is need for the 


guidance of the specialist in Latin American 
trade affairs. The Bank of London & South 
America can offer you that guidance. The 
Bank and its associate, the Bank of London 
& Montreal, are equipped to supply infor- | 


mation on economic and trade conditions 
throughout Latin America, and are supplied 
with the latest infogmation on current 
exchange regulations, customs tariffs and 
import controls. With nearly a century's 
experience of Latin American Trade, the 
Bank speaks with special authority of a 
continent it knows so well 

continent of Latin America. 


HEAD OFFICE and London Branch 

40-66 Queen Vittoria St. London Ec 4 City 9822 
BRADFORD: $5 Well Street Bradford 25692 
MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte Street Central 3135 


MIDLANDS Representatives $0 Great Charles St 
Birmingham 3 Central go58 


NEW YORK: 34 Wall Street 

PARIS: 89-91 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré 
Continental Representative’s Office 

Talacker 35, Zurich, and branches throughout 
Latin America, Portugal and Spain 
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“DEPOSITS IN\THE SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


“is £ 60,300,000 


reserves 
EXCEEO 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


i HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE. LEICESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49. PARK LANE. Wi 


Secure saving indicates Deposit Banking with 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Paid up Capital & Surplus, 2622.131 Group Assets exceed £4,000,000 


SAFETY Depositor’s money is protected by the Com- 
pany’s capital, and by the diversity and spread of its 
advances under hire purchase agreements. 
LIQUIDITY Prompt withdrawal is assured through the 
Company's policy of maintaining ve substantial 
reserves of Cash and Treasury Bills. 
EARNINGS Interest is paid half-yearly, and on Term 
Deposit Accounts is paid without deduction of tax. 
SERVICE There is no charge for opening or keeping an 
account, and deposit accounts are under the careful 
supervision of an experienced Banker. 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
Money at 1 month’s call, 51% per annum, maximum £10,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 6% per annum, maximum £50,000 
Money at 6 months’ call, 6:5 per annum, maximum £100,000 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
24 28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 Tel: City 6481 (17 lines) 


ee ee ee 


Please send Audited Accounts and book- 
let No. EC. 5060 giving full details of 
‘your deposit banking service. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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the next step... 


The next step, after you have qualified or secured your first 
appointment, is to decide what you are going to do about a 
Bank. 

When business responsibilities increase, you will need experi- 
enced friends in the City to whom you can turn for practical 
knowledge and advice on all sorts of business and financial 
problems. Glyn’s especially welcomes the newly qualified or 
appointed professional or business man as a customer, and 
whether you open a private or a business account you can 
expect a personal banking service which will be of real assis- 
tance throughout your career. 


. . « telephone 
Mansion House 5400 Extension 101 


GLYN, MILLS & CO_ 


67 Lombard Street - E.C.3 
1 Fleet Street - E.C.4 
Kirkland House - Whitehall - 5.W.1 


Close-up or long view... 


IMPERIAL BANK CAN GIVE YOU THE 
PICTURE OF CANADIAN BUSINESS TODAY 


Your interest in Canada may be regional! or national. 
Imperial Bank—with more than 340 branches from coast 
to coast—can provide you with comprehensive reports in 
both fields. From these branches, Head Office collects 
information on the latest developments and trends in 
Canadian business. 

To facilitate your Canadian plans we will be glad to 
provide details regarding plant locations, labour avail- 
ability, taxation, etc. Our offices in Canada and our 
representatives in London are at your service. 


» IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 


London Representative. 116 Cannon Street, 
London. EC 4. England 





bit of tube 


could blow a hole 


in your profits? 


The heating elements of bakers’ 
steam tube ovens are generally 

' solid drawn stee! tubes. The 
combination of over-heating and 
high pressure is likely to cause 
violent and dangerous explo- 
sions. Often the material is mis- 
used with similar results. Such 
a disaster could be tragic, but 
must certainly entail loss of 
time, output and profits. 


Vulcan know 


Overheating is one of many factors to cause ex- 
plosions in ovens. The expert who knows them all, 
and just where to look for potential faults and dan- 
ger spots—and not only in ovens—is the Vulcan 
Engineer Surveyor. 

industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a special- 
ist’s job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why 


insurance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan 
first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan’'—a journal 
for ali users of pliant and machinery with 
reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to Dept. 17. 


THE VULCAN BOILER 


& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 | 
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Providing 
for [state Duty 


‘E DITIV 
4 
pur hases ‘and holds minority shareholdings in 


private Companies and small publ com partes 
/ 


oumegg 


wre sharcholders have fo make provtsion 


for Estate Duty and do not uish to lose control 


ESTATE. DUTIES INVESTMENT 
ERUST LIMITED 


The booklet ‘Providing for Estate Duty’ 


will he sent on request 


7 Drapers’ Gardens London [C2 
National] 0251 


Secretaries & Managers 
Industrial and Commercial! Pinan 


Corporation Ltd 


Leaders in 
International 
Banking since 1880 


We are ready to serve you in 
every corner of the world... 


Overseas Cffices in London and other 
33 Main Cities of the world. 


LONDON OFFICE 


Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


BANK OF TOKYO 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO 
THE ECONOMIST 


Annual! Postal Subscription by 


ordinary mail £4.10; overseas £5 


By air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually: 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 
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Australia 
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China. 
East Africa <9 
Egypt .... 
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Ghana ... 
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SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
AUSTRALIA: John Hinten & Co... 50 Muller Street, Sydney 
New South Wales BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Seon, 7! 
Boulevard Adoiphe Max. Brussels BRAZIL: J. de Crore 
Rua Mexico 70, 6 1110, Rio de Janciro CANADA: Wa 
Dawson Subscription Service. S87 Mount Pleasant Road 
Teronto 7. Ontario. CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop 
100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo DENMARK Einar 
Munhseaord, 6 WNorregade Copenhagen K. ecyveTt 
G Avatss. & Idrakion El Lakani, Heliopolis, Cairo 
FINLAND Akateeminen Kirjakaupps, 2 Kesk usk ato 
Hetsinki PRANCE w H. Smeth & Son, 2148 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris, GERMANY: W. EB. Saarbech. Gertrudenstrasse 
36, Koln i. H. E. Braumyeller. Karistrasse 34. Hamburg 22 
GHANA Travel Service id. PO Bon 40! Accra 
GREECI Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade. Athens 
HOLLAND Van Gelderen. Hoofdkantoor, N.Z. Voorburgwal 
tal Aanterdam-¢ HONGKONG The Advertising & 
Publkity Berean Lid 701-706 Marma House INDIA 
Patriha Syndicate Private Lid... Gole Market. New Dethi 1 
or iD 1A Lindsay Cakutta 16 IRAN 
Amalgamated Distribution Agency, Avenue Shah. 62 Yaehma 
Street Teheran iRAQ ( orenet Bookstore Merjan 
Building, Southgate, Baghdad ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions 
Allenby Road. Tel Aviv TTALY Messaggeriec Maliano 
Via Lomazzo 52. Milan t2. JAPAN: Marusen & Co., P.O 
Box 60* Tokyo Central JORDAN: Joseph | Bahous & 
Co, P.O. Box 66. Amman KENYA: bast African Standard. 
PO. Bex ONO. Nairobi LEBANON. Librairie Antome 
A Navutal & Ereres, Roe de t imir, Bechir. Beirut. MALAYA 
Messrs Maricaon & Sons. Subscription Dept 74 Orchard 
Road. Singapore, 9 NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch 
iNZ) Ltd PO. Box S84. 7S Anzac Avenuc. Auckland 
Gerden & Goh (NZ) Lid 42 Waring-Taylor Sircet. 
Wellington NIGERIA: Atlas Nigeria Lid. 6 Labinjo Lance. 
PMB 21 Lagos. NORWAY: AS Narvesens 
Littcraturtiencste, P.O. Bon 11%. Oslo. PAKISTAN: Pak 
American Commercial inc.. Eiphinsione Street, P.O Bos 
7359. Karachi. 3. and 40/4 Udwardes Road. Rawalpindi, 
W. Pakisten PHILIPPINES Morris Corporation, P.O 
Bos 1451 Manila POLAND: ARS Polona, Krekowskie 
Preedmicscie 7. Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Lid.. P.O. 
Box 1498. Bulewayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: 
American & Overseas Publications, P.O. Box 25. 
Port Elizahcth SPAIN: Distribuidora toternationsl. Dugue 
de Sexto. M. Apartado 9156. Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan 
Bookshop. P.O. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: Stockholms 
* Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16. SWITZERLAND: Agence 
Acberhard, Case 123. Berne Transit, TANGANYIKA: The 
Tanganyika Standard. P.O. Box 33. Dar es Selaem 
TURKLY : Liorairie Hachette. 469 Istklal Caddesi, Beyogiu- 
istanbul. UGANDA: Bast African Standard: P.O. fox 1656 
Kampela. UNITED STATES: Gritish Publications Inc.. 30 
East Gh Street, New ork 22. N.Y; The Econonist. 
National Press Building® Washington 4. D.C.; National 
Publications Co., 4055 Wilshire Bivd.. Los Angeles 5, 
Cauifornia VENEZUELA: Distribwideora Santiago C.A.. 
Quinta Oasis, Scgunda Transversal Norte, Urteanizacion 
Guaixaipuro, Apartado, No. 2589, Caracas. 


Sirecet, lraman 


ALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 
LECTURESHIP in COUsTics, —The 


elect. as 
Tutor or 


of Politic im the Final 


APPOINTMENTS 


THE GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS GROUP OF 
COMPANIES WISH TO MAKE THE FOLLOWING 
APPOINTMENT 


GAN 
COST ACCOUNTANT 


A qualified Cost Accountant is required jo join the Cost Advisory Staff at the Head 
Office of the Group in Birmingham 

Applicants must have a thorough knowledge of Costing and Budgetary Control. 
Experience of Standard Costing is essential and experience of Financial Accounting, 
Work Study and Production Control methods would be an advantage. The successful 
candidate will advise Group Companies on the installation and development of 
Costing and Budgetary Control Systems and carry out any investigations which are 
required. He will be based on the Head Office but the work will involve travelling 
within the U.K. and applicants should be prepared to work for short periods in 
different parts of the country. This is an excellent opportunity for an experienced 
man to join a small team engaged in varied and interesting accounting work and 
expected to maintain exceptionally high standards, Preferred age 30/40. The appoint- 
ment is pensionable and a good initial salary will be paid. 

Appropriately qualified men-are invited to apply in confidence, stating age, 


qualifications and experience to date, etc. to the Group Personnel Officer, Guest Keen 
and Nettlefolds Ltd, 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


FORMICA LIMITED 


A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP 
are looking for a 


YOUNG GRADUATE 


26 for their market research department. He should have some industrial experience, an 
sputude for statisucal work, and an ability to write lucidly The department 


narketing, market research, and economic intelligence 


aged 24 


is «concerned with 
business forecasting, 


tpplications (guonng Ref 


be addressed ta 


K 8610), stating age, education, eaperience and present salary 


ronald 


The Chief Personnel Officer, Formica Limited, 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, LONDON, W.1. 


Metal Industries Group 


invites applications for the post of 


GROUP FINANCIAL CO NTROLLER 


The Metal Industries Group links more than thirty companies engaged jm electrical, 


mechanical and hydraulic engineering, electronics, 
Mcials. 


The Group Financial Controller is one of a team of highly qualified specialists based 
in London, He is required to advise on the preparution and control of all revenue and 
capital budgets, both for the parent company and the subsidiaries, and to lay down and 
control all accounting routines. 

Applicants should be not less than 35 years of age; should have CA and ACWA 
qualifications and must show proof of substantial expericnce in the application and 
of management pr 

will be in accordance with qualifications and expericnce “and will nut be less 
than £4 per annum, oe the usual benefits. 


Applications should be eases | - Group Personnel Officer, Metal Sadestries Limited, 
Brook House, Park Lane, London, W 


The vacancy is caused by the tac of the present Group Financial Controller to 
the board of a constituent company. 


instrumentation and the pfocessing of 


FELLOWSHIP 
from 1961, 


College 
September 29, oo 
ho will be 


be sent to the Collese 


Secretary. 
1961, 


from whom further details ma: 


February |. 





PERSONNEL 


} 


LIMITED 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Our Appointments Division has been asked to advise on the following post :— 


STATISTICIAN 


for a leading and old-established Company which manufactures and markets a 
range of consumer products, has five well-equipped factories and a large sales 

eae covering the whole of the United Kingdom. He will be respon- 
sible for advising the Board on the use of modern statistical techniques in 
relation to research, production, purchasing and sales, and for introducing 
and thereafter operating statistical services throughout the Company. The 
essential qualifications for this post are a good honours degree in mathematics 
or a formal qualification in statistics and several years’ experience as a 
statistician, preferably in commerce or industry. Th 
depending on experience, and is expected to be in the range of £2,000-£2,500. 
There are generous pension 3eas/eC) Help will be given with removal 


expenses if necessary. (Ref. 3845/EC 


The identity of condidates will not be revealed to our clients without their prior permission. 


For the convenience of clients ond candidates we have Regional Offices in GLASGOW, MAN- 
CHESTER, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM and DUBLIN but, in the first instance, applicants should 
forward brief details, quoting the reference number, to :—~ 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION LIMITED 


APPOINTMENTS DIVISION, 2, ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W.! 


ADMINISTRATION 


i) Te Sete neetes eee, 


e salary will be attractive, 


ee SeSeerencesesesnsececeenseesesesseceeeseeeeeseeeseeseneseneseseeseseseesEessaeeneEeneSTesSSEseseeeeeeee: 


COMMERCIAL 


SUBJECTS 
* 4 4 . 


TEACHER | 
THE BAHRAIN\PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


a member 


of the 


CALTEX GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Training School in Bahrain. 


has a vacancy for a Teacher of Commercial Subjects on the staff of y Industrial 


The syllabus will cover the teaching of typing, book-keeping, 


commercial 


arithmetic, geoeraphy and economics from a no-knowledge standard to R.S.A. Stage 


lll and G.C_E. level. 


The instruction is in English to Bahraini apprentices and adult trainees and offers 
a most interesting field for development against a Middle East background. 


Applicants (male only) should preferably be under 40 years of age and possess a 


degree in Economics or Commerce. 


They should ; 


tlso be recognised as fully qualified 


teachers with experience at secondary ‘level And at least one year as specialist teacher 


in commercial subjects. 


|The commencing salary will be not less than £1 600 per annum, in addition to 


which the following are provided :- 


FREE AIR-CONDITIONED ACCOMMODATION 
LIVING ALLOWANCE 
INITIAL KIT ALLOWANCE 


FREE MEDICAL 
PAID HOME AND 


ATTENTION 
LOCAL LEAVES 


(passage paid for the former and generous assistance towards the latter) 


PENSION 


AND PROVIDENT FUND SCHEMES 


Apply in writing quoting “ PER/TR ” with full particulars \jo 


CALTEX SERVI 


LIMITED, 


Caltex House, Knightsbridge Green, London, S.W.1. 


RS for advertisements in The Economist ate accepted 
are lable to rejection at the 
while every efor will te made 


maam, ECONOMIST required by London Merchant house 
Research into commodity trends and market 
cognametinns The work involves the analysis of supply. demand 
and price trends continuous reviews on cconemic 
and market Candidate should be familiar with 
information sources a be experienced in judging commercial 
problems. This is an intcresting post with considerable scope 
and the salary will be attractive.—Apply Box 1423. 


THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER 10, 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer (Grade 11) 
in Econom Statistics within the Department of bconomics 
An appointment will be made if possitte to date from April 
196! Salary within the Grade Tl scale €1.050 
annum Further particulars may 
Kegistrar, University, Uristol 8 
be sent by January 7th 


1960 


£1.450 per 
be oMained trom the 
to whom application should 


DATA PROCESSING 


An onuseal vacancy has atieen for 


YOUNG MAN 


interested in 


ACCOUNTANCY AND 
DALA PROVCESSING 


“” Mechansed Accounts Section o a 
expanding central accounts dept " . 
dhrtcthy responsible to the Accountant in cho 
Saytion and would be required t learn the 
tyes of machines involved. imiudinge Powers 
Nationals Remingtons and C omptometers, 
avsist = ip the general dey te dygy routine 
department This would be a usctul training erow 
tor a2 man aged 18 2% imterested im ftearning the 
basic principles of data processing 
Anptigants stating age, experience and qualif 
should be sent to the 
Senior Personnel Officer 
The GEC. Ltd, Osram Lamp Division, 
Gbhe bstate, East Lane 
North Wembley, Middlesex. 


Kations 


ONOMIST experienced in market research f ndustrial 
products and capabic of undertaking projects independently 
equired )) «4 specialist market research organise » Sale uy 
ding to cAxperence and qualifications W rite , “B s ial 


STATISTICIAN 


TONDON TRANSPORT requires experienced 
Statrstician for SENIOR APPOINTMENT in charse 
of the Statmtical Advisory Service. Responsibilities of 
the service include advke to depariments on 
application of modern statistical methods. including 
Statistical design of experiments; collaboration in 
operational research projects; design and conduct of 
surveys, and assistame io the analysis and tabulation 
of the result of these investigations. 


SALARY RANGE £1,380 — £1,600 per annum 


Applicants must possess First or Upper Second 
Class Honours Dearee in statistics and have had 
considerable caperience in @ position of responsibility 
in industry of commerce in the application of statistical 
methods 


VALUABLE FREE TRAVEL: medical etamination 
contributory superannuation after probationary period 


Applications stating age 


experience 


qualifications 

details of to Staff & Welfare 
LONDON TRANSPORT, 55 Broadway, 
quoting reference 1183 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN STATIS? Kc s 


Applications are invited for thie position 

Salary range-——-Senior Lecturer €1,750-£2,000; Lecturer 
£1.250-4).700 per annum. 

Further particulary are available from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation‘ of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London. WC 1. of from the Kegistrar, 
University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


Applications in New Zealand and London, oo 
February 15 


and full 
OMcer 
sw 


close, 
961. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


There are vacancies for Senior Assistants in the 
© A M. Department at the Witton Engineering Works 
of tae General biectric Company Limited 

Candidates should have good education and experi 
ence of O . M. investigation work would Be an 
advantage 

Pi-ase apely quoting Ref. 4476/3 to — 

The Staff Manager. 
The General Electric Company Limited, 
Witton, Birmingham, 6. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of Temporary 
LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HISTORY The appomtment 
will be made for a period extending from October 1. 1961. 
to September 30. 1962. The salary will be on a scale £1,050 
to £1,850 per ennum, according to qualifications and cuperi- 
ence, with membership of the Children’s Allowance Scheme 
Applications should be sent not later than December 12, 
1960, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from 
Se ee particulars and forms of application may be 

tab ; 


For other appointments see page 1189 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
prlications are invited from men 


Social Administration ; 
branches of the Social 
will normally 


Furthér particulars may 
arden. Applications should reach bim 
than January 9. 1961. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANTS— 
MINISTRY OF AVIATION 


A nummer of vacancies for Chartered Accountants. of 
Certified Accountants who have hed suitable professional Associated with the continuous expansion of the Companies, both 
expericne, and are willin to travel within the nite home abroad applications 
Kingdom Starting salary (London) £835 to £1,390 acoording at and are invited in respect ot twa 
to age and experience rising to 4 tange maximum of £1,620 se new appointments to the staff of the Executive Sales Director. 
Application forms from Manager (PE 2464) of 


! 


Minwtry 
Labour, Professional and Esecutive Kegister, Atlant House. 
Farringdon Street, London, EC 4 


BROWN & POLSON LIMITED ECONOMIST 


FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION This vacancy cally for a man with first class academic 


f tUTOMOTIVE qualifications and preferably experience im the automotive 
DIVISION peoouc! ROU? industry. Initially he will act as Executive Assistant to the 
ACCOUNTANCY ODUCTS G Director, Ultimately he will be responsible for the establishment 
YOUNG MAN 8 and operation of an economic and gcneral intelligence unit. 
s MAN 22-2 


Makers of 
euh € A ' Lowa or similar guairfkation | 
eygured tor lone term management development 


monramme Initial appointment el) Be on internal MARKET RESEARCH 
sudit throughout me Croup Progressing te LOCKHEED 

troup Accountamy. Cost and Work Accountancy DRA T 

* Wedectary Control Cormmenine salary nm ibe HY uLic SEC ION LEADER 
anee tH) £1.00 per annum ples substantial prom BRAKES 


harina sbeme Pension Scheme, free Life Assurance e 
md other henctits. Write direct apelcation eying This vacancy ts for a man to be responsible for market survey 
tial details to 


te ; ; and product research activines. Applicants must have a sound 

sroup Personec! Maneac 7 

Brown & Polson Lid engineering background and some cxperience of design would 
125 ite Strand Wt? 


BORG AND BECK be an additional advantage 
REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 7 CLUTCHES 


The Mistry ‘ef, Cosmet. tatatty and Susety veeeke The commencing salaries associated with both these appointments 
he sefvkes Of 9 qualified Cost Accountant for the new . ire very good and the prospects excellent. There is the benctit 
Mechanised Sugat Plantation in the Sedan. Applicants must ; oni . . . . 

he Members of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants of a Group Pension Life Assurance Scheme and a Profit Sharing 
« 4 similar professional body and mumt have had previous 


. Scheme after a short qualifying period 
caperience in a similar capachty with & Sugar plantation THOMPSON 


Appointment will be on contract for three years, subject \ STEERING 
extension to five tears There is 42 probationury oecricd . 
six months Salary ts in the range £8.1,750 — 68.2210 JOINTS Leiters of | application, giving full details of age. experience and 
with bor Age. qualifications and cxpericnce ere taken } h 1 ad 
into «consideration \ cost of living allowance. which ts presem salary, should be addressed to 
reviewed every two mooths, is pay ahic An initial outfit . . . 
stant of £8.50 w& pavabic on appolatment (48 tetli & oO@> Croup Personaci Manager. 
There i no income tax m the Sudan at present Home leave L Ic BRAKE co 1D 
enh tree aif pawage. accrucs at the rate of seven days for OCKHEED HYDRAUL . L . 
ah completed month of service PUROLATOR . 
Applkations should be made in writing. giving fullest md mocited ( empanices 
“rheularns of age. quoaliiations and cixperience and stating FILTERS A . 
the salary requited. together with copics of two recent TACHBROOK ROAD, LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWK KSHIRE. 
evtimomals. to the Appointments Section. Sudan Embassy 


+ Cteveland Row. St James's. London, SW it, quoting 
feremoe 4/4105 


Closena date December on 


CUNCE GRADUATE (Woman) having interest in \BOUR Party Research Department. Socialists aie invited 
C HARTI RED ACCOUNT ANT economics, requited in Cambridge to assist with collection to apply for the post «of Local Gover mt Officer 
‘ ‘ and analysis of commercial information im pesticides fcid commencing salary £980 pa Preterer.e will be given tw 
Work also invelves preparation = economic studies and candidates with «4 practhal a+ well «6 theoretical knowledge 
cyaluation of proiects. Coad personsiny. and initiative and of local government and its allied) community services: ia 
atility to work independently aftcr initial training all necessary 
alar and eKeptionsily wood prospects Good housing Good conditions of employment. five-day eck. cantecn Particular education, town planning dnd tocel healt services 
medial and educational facilines Apely Personne! Officer tacilities and Sports end Social Club Lodging accommodation Some experience in publ sperking ah advantage Application 
PPW). Alcon Industries Limited. Bush Hous Nidwych sfrandesble.—Fullest particulars and Salary expected to forms ottiainabie from the Deputy General Secretary, Labour 
tondon, WC 2 Personnel Manager Pieons Pest (Cvoowol Lid Harstoa Party. Tramport House. Smith Square, London, § Wl. to be 
' ( ampridge (Quoting No 1489) returned by December 19. 1960 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


DEPARTMENT! OF MATHEMATICS "THE HUMANIST is the journal of Scientific Humanivn RANSLATION: GERMAN-ENGLISH. icagal. econem 


(monthly Is.) Send for free specimen copy. Bertrand fimamial Copeman. 97a Redland Road, Brivtol 6 
\pplicutions are invited for appointment as Lecturer of Musscll's fFanth of « Kationalist and Pookie Living With 


> I < T ? 
asabbamh Lecsueer tr Aaaued Wadameatel at & pater On. ton Reality R P A (Dept p) 40 Drury Lane, London. W <2 i How safe is « crash Helmet’ 
swale t1.050 5 60 ti.4m « cot £1850) effiiremy Par at INED FOR PARKING Rent going up New shirt torn onecy’ 
41.550) a year for a Lecturer. or within the range €300 — at the teundry? Cheer up. rumour has, it Uncle George | nee GS ee Se ee ee 
295) @ year for an Assistant Lecturer, according to age means to sead you 4 doven EI Cid Sherry this Christmas I «A ? is 
qualifications and cxperience Applications (three copies) Garscous sivff Fae eee — e 


stating date of birth. gnalifications and ectocrience. together [ ; . “ 
i : t 

euh the names of three referees. should roach The Kegistrar INV ESTMENT IN EUROPE eee welt sues ao eee. eae 
Ihe University. Leeds, 2 (from ehom further particulars may \ umqgut comprettensive service of investment aces Axwemxiation on snaeel subecripticen only €1 to Bes c. ahs 
he oPteired) oot tater than Janwary 24. 1961 candidates wament and share prices covering the Sis and nH ah Me thor Leader, WC.! ; 
overseas may apply in the First instance by cable, naming Serverland i now .availabic from Lachange Services - e. . , 
wee referees. preferably in the Lanted Kingdom tid isternational imvestment analysts. 14-18 Queen ; ape 

Victor Street. Londen. tC 4 CEN @039-00%0 Poe ee Ss . lm “und Yoseenaies 
To" IDEAS —ull detatis of Bow Group Literature Servine l4-week courses.Write Organising Secretary. Duvies’s, 144 

trom Dept. £. Bow Group, 22 St. Giles High Street Holland Park Avenue, Wil. PARK 4654 

we? ' 


oP CITY MEN prefer good secretaries imtroduccd Dy POS Tu 
THE UNIVERSITY OE MAN i , STPLLA LISHER BUREAL 4% Sirand, W.C 2 cae ¢ _ ae ft OSTAL PM rice Cin 
Vv ; f : NC . Lt about Nu-way off fring installed im 2.140.000 homes ‘ \amin ations (Bean), Law. Accountancy. inn 
. . - . CHESTER f% around the world What tt is—-what H does what «4 Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export. ¢ arctol 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS osts. Available on credit purchase terms, Send sow for sew Generet Certificate of Education. et. Also many practice! 
ihestrated leaflct.Nu-wey Heating Plants tid (Bow B Om, (non -czamination) courses m hesinoss euPiccis.-. Write today 


‘ . . for free prospectus andor advice. mentioning examination or 
1 University off m s cHow ships f« Drom wich 
advanced study ; or ‘eeneatch, as oar Zo : 1 oA 1LM SHOWS ARE FOOLPROOF «ith the new Bell & subjects in which smterested, te the Scuretary (92), 


m od i aie sense to imelude not only boone Howell Lumina 8mm _ projector—selt- . si and is 
\Sonernmen. ‘tu’, “bot “Sguatly. “ekdet Such°'st ‘Kameatse: <—feverwe picture, price 434 Me @d~-Sce Wallace Heston tia, | METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
Jyrisprudence and Social Medieme. Valucs within the ranac Ihe Camera People, 127 New Bond Street. Londun, W.1. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Sircet. London EC 4 


c1.1%0 2.050 per annum (Simon Research fellowships) 
or within the renge of €2.150 £2.550 per annum ‘Simon 


Seosgy_Daeegee Foner, cocaine op sxenaepin sat TRAIN FOR TECHNICAL TEACHING 
as well as to persoms with academic caperience. Applications 

Civeruts. “Mfunchewer"tk” fim "eons further "particulars EXCELLENT CAREER PROSPECTS 
may € " a eho 


will be pleased to answer any Applications are iavited from men and women 


une nartreed with a  ougle of ars’ wudustrial experience 
w taree Canadian company m Carihhean area Attractive 


»ou 


For other appomtments see page 1189 


enquiries regarding the scope of the Fellowships 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON FULL-TIME TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
New /catand 


The next course of training will begin in 
SEPTEMBER, 196 end 1962 

SENIOR LECTURER (OR LECTURER) IN nine 
ACCOUNTANCY (1) be between about 25 amd about 45 years of age 


Applications are invited for the shove-mentioned post (2) have bad ex ce m industry or commerce 
Applicamts should have had practwal experience of accounting 


(3) powess suita lifications in one of the follows 
and come hewviedse of public ould ERY, BUILDING. COMMERCE, CATER CATERING, ENGINEERING. 
Sroumaae Calvesanty wolning ond cmmbies yt ¥~ ae vy. GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


NAUTICAL SUBJECTS. PAINTING AND DECORATING, PRINTING, SCIENCE. 
a ble Put not mtiol In certata cummiances the . . 
“panne mas be permmited at the dmcretion of the Colicec “TAILORING STTEXTULES. WOMEN'S TRADES (COOKERY AND NEEDLE TRADES). 
Council to practise Profession in a comsultative capacity Sunable a cations, according to the subject, include University degrees, Associate of Graduate 
seo nilee tg ota ot be ee oe ee membership of professional institutions, “Higher National Certiticates, Final or Full Technological 
to £1,700 per annum By annual increments of 475: the Certificates of the City & Guilds of London Institute, and higher certificates of recognised examining 
Lecturer’s initial salary will be determined according to his bodies in secretarial subjects. 


RTL tomn ‘ce Wiingies wil Sb cinta te te SUBSTANTIAL GRANTS AVAILABLE FREE OF INCOME TAX WITH FREE TUITION, BOARD 


} 
ppointes, his wife and his dependent children. L 
sctwal removal exp it be allowed "within certain Tan, Write for details and an application form to one of these colleges: 
entities “ae Suh ten a> omen ee The Director (G/38). The (G/38), The Director (G/3%), 
ot Universities of the British Commonwealth, is Gnen Gordon Bolton Training College, ‘ Huddersfield Training College. 


Square, London, W.C.1. Holly Bank Road, Lindicy, 


Manchester Road, 
Applications close, m New Zealand and London. on 


83 Kent Road, 
January 31. 1961 BOLTON. LONDON, §$.2.1. HUDDERSFIELD. 


Registered as @ Newspaper Authorived as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept. Ottawa. Printed in England by St Cements Press. Lid. London. EC .4 Published by The Economia 
Newspaper Lid.. at 12 Ryder Street. London. $.W.1. Telephone Whitehall 1S11 Postage on thie isque UK if; Overseas 5d 
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ISCEON 


No néed for high-pressure salesmanship from the shop 

assistant — it’s the aerosol packs that sells this shaving 

cream. Put products like this into press-button packs, 

and sales go up as though jet-propelled — jet-propelied by 

Isceon. Non-inflammable, non toxic, and chemically 

stable, Isceon aerosol propelients are available in many Have you a product which, with 


forms for many purposes. Amongst them are : — a little enterprise and ingenuit, 
would be a sales ‘first’ in an 


ISCEON 12 (CC1,F,) all-purpose propelient \ aerosol pack? Ask our 


research people for advice 


ISCEON 11 (CC1,F) as a pressure modifier and help — they will 
' ; gladly tackle any problem 
ISCEON 114 (CCIF:.CCIF,) for use with foams, etc. in this\field. 


PROoouCcrTs oF 
{ Juvceiarfueirine } 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LTD. LONDON W.I 
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